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‘'The United States Aeromail 


THE AIR MAIL BETWEEN NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON WILL MARK A NEW ERA 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AERIAL TRAFFIC 


By A. S. Burleson, Postmaster-General of the United States 


HE establishment of a permanent 
aerial route for the delivery of first- 
class mail between Washington, 

Philadelphia, and New York, on the basis 
of one round trip each day, weather per- 
mitting, has been decided upon by the 
Post-Office Department, and the service 
will probably be in active operation when 
this magazine reaches the reader. Special- 
delivery letters only will be carried, and 
including the stop at Philadelphia the trip 
each way will require less than three hours. 

Thus material too lengthy or too compli- 
cated for the telegraph or long-distance 
telephone may be mailed in Washington for 
delivery in New York, or vice versa, in less 
than four hours. The government, busi- 
ness men; bankers, and others in need of a 
fast mail service will find that the aero- 
mail will fill a long-felt want. The fee will 
be reasonable. By law it cannot exceed 
twenty-four cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof, and it will be fixed at the lowest 
figure that the expense of operation will 
permit. 

1 


The Post-Office Department does not 
regard this as an experimental service. Its 
practicability has been assured, because the 
flight is considered extremely simple; its 
popularity alone remains to be demon- 
strated. Once the public has evinced its 
willingness to use it, it is to remain a per- 
manent service, which will be expanded as 
future circumstances warrant. 

An arrangement has been concluded, 
meanwhile, between the Post-Office De- 
partment and the War Department where- 
by this aerial postal route will be conducted 
for one year in conjunction with the Signal 
Office of the War Department. It has been 
said that the flights would become a part 
of the training course of student aviators, 
but this is erroneous. At the present time 
there are nearly four thousand army avia- 
tors who could make the flight between 
New York and Washington with no more 
effort than would be required to drive a 
motor-truck between those two cities. 

The flights, of course, will be primarily 
for the purpose of carrying United States 
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mails. Distinctive insignia borne by the 
machine and by the pilot will identify the 
service they are performing. Their duties 
and responsibilities will be in accordance 
with the Federal postal laws. Technically 
however, the flights will be under the con- 
trol and operation of the War Department, 
which will furnish, at least during the first 
year, the aviators and mechanics as well as 
the aeroplanes. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment will supply gasoline and will pay for 
the upkeep of machines, the necessary 
motor-truck service, and the clerical force 
employed in handling the mail. 


THE PROBLEM OF LANDING-PLACES 


The problem of landing-fields was not 
easy of solution. At Washington, the Ana- 
costia flats were tentatively under consid- 
eration, but it was decided to use Potomac 
Park, and suitable hangars are now under 
construction there. League Island was first 
suggested as the Philadelphia stopping- 
point, but was found unavailable on ac- 
count of contract work being done for the 
Parking Commission; and a site was finally 
selected in Bustleton, in the northern out- 
skirts of the city. 

In New York difficulty was experienced 
in finding a landing-place owing to the high 
rentals asked for the available spaces. For 
a time the choice seemed to lie between Van 
Cortlandt Park and Mineola—the latter, 
by the way, having been the birthplace of 
the aeromail service in America. Then the 
Westchester Racing Association, in a com- 
mendable spirit of patriotism, tendered the 
use of Belmont Park free of charge, and the 
offer was accepted. A special train service 
on the Long Island Railroad has been ar- 
ranged to carry the mail from the park to 
New York. 

The great difficulty in the way of finding 
a suitable site, in a location sufficiently 
central to insure the speedy delivery of the 
arriving mails, was the requirement of a 
field about two thousand feet square for 
starting and landing. It is probable that in 
time it will be found possible to use a more 
restricted space. This depends upon the ef- 
ficiency of devices now under development 
which will permit the starting and landing 
of aeroplanes within a much smaller area. 
It is hoped that it may ultimately be pos- 
sible to use the roof of a post-office or other 
large building, and very satisfactory and 
encouraging progress is being made in this 
direction. 
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Necessarily, the amount of mail that can 
be carried is not great. Not to exceed 
three hundred pounds of first-class mail, 
occupying a space of not more than twenty- 
five cubic feet, will be carried on each trip. 
This would mean forty-eight hundred let- 
ters weighing one ounce each; but allowing 
for a certain proportion of heavier pack- 
ages, the average number of pieces carried 
on each trip, if the service is utilized at its 
maximum, will probably be about thirty- 
five hundred. 

Much of the detail concerning the actual 
operation of the service will depend upon 
the results of the initial trips. At the time 
of writing, no decision had been reached as 
to the type of machines that will be used, 
but preference was leaning toward the 
heaviest type of Curtiss biplanes, equipped 
either with standard or with the new Lib- 
erty motors. Twelve powerful machines 
will form the first fleet of aeromail carriers. 
The words “ United States Mail ” will ap- 
pear on the planes, in addition to the 
standard army aircraft device—a _five- 
pointed star within a circle, in red, white, 
and blue. 

It is natural to expect that in the opera- 
tion of a regular service, covering the same 
distance, along the same routes, under all 
sorts of meteorological conditions, certain 
types of planes and motors will be found 
better than others; but these are details 
with which the Post-Office Department is 
only indirectly interested, as the respon- 
sibility for providing the right type of 
carrier has been undertaken by the War 
Department. 

Meanwhile, the bids submitted in re- 
sponse to the advertisement of the Post- 
Office Department for the construction of 
mail-carrying aeroplanes, which were re- 
jected when the existing temporary agrée- 
ment was made with the War Department, 
may be submitted anew at a later date; for 
additional planes may be required if the 
service is found so popular as to warrant 
extension. Congress has appropriated one 
hundred thousand dollars for the prelimi- 
nary expenses of the aeromail. 


ARMY AEROPLANES MADE AVAILABLE 


That the government departments are 
endeavoring to cooperate ir establishing 
this new service is demonstrated by the 
result of a conference, approved by the 
President, to obtain Congressional authori- 
zation permitting the Secretary of War to 
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turn over to the Post-Office Department all 
military aeroplanes and motor-vehicles not 
serviceable for military purposes, or which 
after the war may be dispensed with for 
military service. The Post-Office Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives imme- 
diately adopted an amendment that reads 
as follows: 


Provided that the Secretary of War may, in 
his discretion, deliver and turn over to the Post- 
master-General from time to time, and without 
charge therefor, for use in the postal service, such 
aeroplanes and automobiles, or parts thereof, as 
may prove to be, or as shall become, unsuitable 
for the purposes of the War Department; and 
the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to 
use the same, in his discretion, in the transporta- 
tion of the mails, and to pay the necessary expenses 
thereof out of the appropriation for inland trans- 
portation by steamboat or other power-boat or 
by aeroplanes, or from the appropriation for in- 
land transportation by Star Routes. 


The bill, which is likely to be adopted 
speedily, provides that aeroplanes which 
have become obsolete for military purposes, 
or which for any reason are not available 
for military use, but which have carrying 
capacity and speed, will be placed at the 
service of the Post-Office Department for 
mail delivery. The motor-trucks procured 
from the War Department at this time, or 
at the close of the war, will be available for 
the parcel-post truck service. 

Italy and France have adopted this same 
idea of transferring aircraft from one de- 
partment of the government to another. 
Italy has an aerial mail route from her 
western coast, usually starting at Civita- 
vecchia, to carry mails to Sardinia. On an 
average, five hundred pounds of mail are 
carried in two hours, the distance being 
about one hundred and forty miles. France 
has a similar aerial route between her 
southern coast and Corsica. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AEROMAIL 


To Uncle Sam, however, belongs the 
credit of fathering the aeromail. The first 
case in which the carriage of mail by aero- 
plane was officially authorized by any gov- 
ernment occurred as far back as November, 
1910, when Postmaster-General Frank H. 
Hitchcock formally approved arrangements 
for the transportation of a pouch of mail by 
J. A. D. McCurdy, one of the pioneers in 
the science of aviation, from the steamship 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria to New York. 
The attempt, however, was unsuccessful, 
because of stormy weather. 


Subsequently Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock arranged to cooperate with the man- 
agers of the International Aviation Meet 
held at Nassau Boulevard, Long Island, in 
September, 1911, in experiments in the 
carrying of mail by aeroplane. A postal 
station was established at the aviation field, 
and more than forty-three thousand pieces 
of mail were despatched from it to Mineola, 
Long Island—a distance of fifteen miles. 
This was the first successful experiment of 
the sort in this country, although during 
that same month the British government 
began a series of tests of aeromail service 
between Hendon and Windsor. 

During the progress of the Long Island 
aviation meet mail was regularly collected 
and despatched by plane. Eight different 
aviators were engaged in the service, all of 
whom had been duly sworn in as aeroplane 
mail-carriers. Inspectors were on hand to 
see that all details were carried out accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations of the Post- 
Office Department. Street letter-boxes 
were placed about the aviation field for the 
convenience of the people attending the 
meet, and a letter-carrier made periodical 
collections, which he delivered at the aero- 
plane station. 

Mr. Hitchcock on one occasion accom- 
panied an aeromail carrier. He was great- 
ly pleased with the result of the experi- 
ments, and ordered that a complete report 
of them should be carefully filed, as a 
record of the inauguration of mail service 
by aeroplane. 

In his subsequent annual report Post- 
master-General Hitchcock was prophetic: 


Since the first despatch of United States mail 
by aeroplane, which occurred in September, 1911, 
the department has authorized about fifty tem- 
porary routes, and for brief periods considerable 
quantities of mail have been carried in this man- 
ner. Decided improvements were made during 
the year in the construction of aeroplanes, and 
there is reason to believe that in due course of 
time they will be so far perfected as to render 
them an important agency in the transportation 
of mail. 


A comparison between the fifteen-mile 
aeromail route of 1911, and journeys of 
some eight hundred miles recently made by 
military aviators, will attest the remarkable 
development of aircraft during the last 
seven years. For some time flights of a 
hundred miles behind the lines in the thea- 
ter of the war have been common, and 
commanders have frequently communi- 
cated with one another by plane where the 
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wireless or other means of communication 
was found unsuitable. 

Earle L. Ovington, who made the first 
long-distance flight with United States 
mails, started from New York for the 
Pacific Coast in October, 1911, carrying 
letters for Chicago and for Los Angeles. He 
was designated by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment as a special mail messenger for the 
trip, and his machine bore a small sign 
reading: “ United States Mail.” 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE SERVICE 


It is not believed that long-distance 
flights will be undertaken until the service 
has proved successful between points 
closer together. The postal administration 
is desirous, in the beginning, to demon- 
strate to the utmost the feasibility and 
utility of carrying special-delivery letters 
between Washington and New York. It is 
probable that the time for starting from 
Washington will be so arranged as to per- 
mit the arrival of mail at New York in time 
to be of use to banks, the exchanges, and 
other places where the closing hour is three 
o’clock. Mail from New York will be 
so timed as to insure its arrival at Washing- 
ton and its delivery before the government 
offices close. 

Assuming that the aeroplanes leave New 
York for Washington at noon and leave 
Washington at the same hour for New 
York, rail connections for destinations be- 
yond these cities and Philadelphia will be 
made which would otherwise be impossible. 
Besides the quicker delivery of letters ad- 
dressed to New York, Philadelphia, and 


Washington, much time will be saved 
through making these connections for other 
points. 


An aeroplane leaving Washington on this 
noon schedule would make the late after- 
noon delivery over the entire city of New 
York. To make this delivery by train, 
letters now have to be mailed before 9 A.M., 
which is practically a prohibitive hour for 
business correspondence. 

As at present decided, one round trip will 
be made each week-day, exclusive of holi- 
days, and it is hoped that the service will 
be maintained, even in stormy weather, 
without interruption from any cause. 

A question of prime importance in de- 
termining the future of the aeroplane for 
carrying mails, particularly to cover cities 
farther apart than two hundred miles, is 
speed. The call for bids by the Post-Office 
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Department required that the craft should 
be capable of carrying three hundred 
pounds of mail a distance of not less than 
two hundred miles without stop, at a maxi- 
mum speed, full load, of one hundred miles 
per hour and a minimum speed, full load, 
of forty-five miles, with a climbing speed of 
six thousand feet in ten minutes. One 
hundred miles per hour, however, is now 
considered a low speed, as many aeroplanes 
can now make one hundred and twenty and 
even one hundred and fifty miles. Italian 
aviators in this country have experimented 
with a special machine at Langley Field 
which is said to be capable of a speed of 
two hundred miles an hour. 


FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE PUBLIC 


In anticipation of the numerous flights 
that will be made between large cities, 
where the intervening country is also thick- 
ly populated, it may be worth while to set 
forth the rules to be followed by the public 
in its treatment of government aeroplanes 
which may be forced down by accident. 
These rules have been adopted by the Air- 
craft Board. 

When a machine comes down, and the 
aviator is seen to be uninjured, the public 
is warned to keep away from it. Particu- 
larly should no one touch its controls or 
instruments. Derangement of the delicate 
devices by an untrained person, without the 
knowledge of the pilot, might lead to a 
serious accident later. 

Guards will be sent promptly from near- 
by military camps or posts, or from post- 
offices, when a machine falls or makes a 
forced landing. If no military guard is 
available, the police of the locality are re- 
quested to furnish protection for the 
machine. 

When a machine falls out of control and 
is wrecked, the authorities are urged to see 
that no part of the wreckage is disturbed, 
except to the extent necessary in freeing the 
aviator. It is indispensable that every 
means of determining the cause of the ac- 
cident should be preserved, in order to 
avoid other similar accidents. 

Railroads are requested to ask all em- 
ployees to keep watch for aviators landing 
in isolated regions, and to furnish assis- 
tance. All trains or steamships are required 
to take on stranded aviators, and also to 
stop at whatever point the aviator may de- 
sire for the purpose of leaving the train or 
boat. 











The Fine Art of Military 


Camouflage 


THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF AN ANCIENT ART, THE PART IT IS PLAYING IN THE 
WAR, AND THE PROBLEMS, THE TRIUMPHS, AND THE FAILURES 
OF THE SOLDIER OF THE BRUSH 


By Maximilian Toch 


comparatively few people in the 

United States who knew what the 
word “camouflage” meant. To-day the 
newspapers are using it as an accepted ad- 
dition to the language, and to-morrow it 
will be in the dictionaries. 

In France the word was a slang term 
used by theatrical people to denote their 
facial make-up, such as the attachment of 
false noses, painting up of the face, and 
general disguising of features.. A man or 
woman who applied camouflage was known 
as a camoufleur. When the French army 
found it necessary to disguise gun-batteries 
and other military equipment, the men em- 
ployed for this service were taken from the 
ranks. Property-makers, sign-painters, and 
handy men who had been employed around 
theaters were specially impressed for the 
purpose, and when these men spoke of their 
work they used the word camouflage. That 
is how the term came into military and 
popular use. 

Camouflage is the highest and most effec- 
tive postgraduate course in the old art 
of military concealment. When Odysseus 
filled the wooden horse with soldiers and 
had it dragged into Troy, he deceived his 
enemies by what we should now call camou- 
flage. Shakespeare, in “‘ Macbeth,” tells us 


i mene months ago there were 


how the Scottish soldiers in the woods of 
Birnam adopted a simple but effective 
method of camouflage: 


Srwarp—‘“ What wood is this before us?” 

MeENTEITH—“ The wood of Birnam.” 

Matcotm—“ Let every soldier hew him down 
a bough, and bear ’t before him; thereby shall we 
shadow the numbers of our host, and make dis- 
covery err in report of us.” 


In this country, in pioneer days, the In- 
dian hiding in ambush for a sudden attack 
upon his foe was a skilled camoufleur. In 
the Civil War, the blue-gray Confederate 
uniform was a good instance of camouflage, 
for it was practically invisible at a distance. 
In this respect it anticipated the khaki, 
which is so generally used in modern 
armies, and which originated as a uniform 
for Anglo-Indian troops. 

At the outbreak of the present war one 
branch of the United States Navy at once 
saw the necessity of protecting its yards 
and docks. Admiral Frederic R. Harris, 
who was chief of that particular bureau, 
ordered that some of the important stations 
on the Atlantic coast should be disguised 
so as to reduce their visibility to a possible 
attacking enemy. 

When this idea was put up to the War 
Department, the officers in charge did not 
take kindly to it, for they had no knowledge 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The author of this article executed the first important work of camouflage 
in the United States, and is still engaged upon similar commissions both for the army and for the 
navy. He received official permission to write the article, which was also censored by an im- 
portant officer of the government. The reader will readily understand that it was necessary to 
avoid mentioning names, locations, and the like, for precise facts in regard to camouflage must as far 
as possible be kept secret until the end of the war. After that time many interesting details can 
be described and pictured. At present only a general idea of the new science and art of military 


concealment can be given. 
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of the improvements that had been made in 
the old methods of military concealment, 
or of the development of scientific camou- 
flage; but to their credit it must be said 
that after General Pershing arrived in 
France, he gave instructions that careful 
attention should be paid to protective 
coloration. As a result, some of the Ameri- 
can camoufleurs have done work that is a 
step in advance over the best achievements 
of European artists. 


TURNING TELEGRAPH-POLES INTO TREES 


The public in general has formed the 
erroneous conclusion that to camouflage 
an object means to make it disappear. This 
is probably due to the fact that the basis of 
much of the work which has been done for 
the navy is with the idea of lessening the 
visibility of vessels. Sometimes, however, 
camouflage is most successful when the 
visibility of an object is increased. For 
instance, a line of telegraph-poles which 
run along a shore and carry light and power 
to a battery or fort cannot be obliterated; 
but if the cross-arms are covered with arti- 
ficial branches and the poles are wrapped 
with burlap so as to make them look like 
bark, the telegraph-poles become pine-trees, 
not likely to arouse the suspicions of an 
enemy raider. The more plainly he can 
see the pretended pine-trees, the more suc- 
cessful the camouflage. 

Those who have been in Belgium and 
France will recall the wonderful avenues of 
trees that line so many of the roads—trees 
of uniform size and growth, and planted at 
equal distances. The war, of course, has 
wrought sad havoc among these innocent 
victims of its fury. After a few days of 
intense firing a fine avenue of elms or 
chestnuts would be reduced to a row of 
shattered stumps; but occasionally a single 
tree might be left standing. 

This happened at one place just behind 
the French lines. The French took a photo- 
graph and complete measurements of the 
surviving tree, sent them to Paris, and 
made a perfect replica of it, composed of 
hoNow steel, with branches and artificial 
leaves and a ladder all the way up the 
trunk, on the side away from the enemy. 
Then, in the darkness of night, the real 
tree was cut down and the steel replica set 
up in its place. An artillery observer 
mounted to the top, where he took his 
station behind a peep-hole, and for several 
days he directed the fire of the French guns 
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on the German trenches and batteries with 
great precision. This was true camouflage, 
or military concealment, carried to a high 
degree of effectiveness, and yet no lowering 
of visibility had taken place. 


AND THE SNIPER 


Another camouflage story tells how 
either the British or the Germans—for 
different versions attribute the ruse to 
either side—made an ingenious use of the 
body of a dead horse that lay out in No 
Man’s Land. During the night the carcass 
was noiselessly hauled away and replaced 
with a hollow imitation made of papier- 
maché. A sharpshooter crawled inside, and 
did much execution by sniping the enemy 
through tiny apertures in the papier-maché 
shell. His victims were unable to locate 
him, for he used smokeless powder, and the 
crack of his rifle was drowned in the roar 
of the artillery fire. 

Finally an officer who had been a pro- 
fessor of physics devised a plan for detect- 
ing the sharpshooter. He took a steel 
helmet and carefully—though with seeming 
carelessness—raised it just above the top 
of the trenches. When a bullet went 
through he lowered the helmet, again very 
carefully. The line of the bullet’s entrance 
and exit gave the exact direction from 
which the shot had come. 

After that had been obtained, the pro- 
fessor adjusted a periscope with screens of 
colored glass that excluded all the rays of 
light excepting what is known as the sodium 
line of smokeless powder. Looking through 
the periscope, he saw the flash of a rifle 
coming from the supposed carcass of the 
horse. A machine-gun was _ promptly 
turned upon the sniper’s lurking-place, and 
it was riddled with bullets. During the 
following night a soldier crept out to the 
papier-maché horse and fastened a rope 
around it. His comrades then pulled it into 
the trenches, where the dead body of the 
sharpshooter was found inside it. 

A vast amount of skill and ingenuity is 
now being used both in devising new forms 
of camouflage and in detecting those used 
by the enemy. The magician of the days 
before the war will have some new tricks 
to add to his repertory when the camou- 
fleurs can disclose the full story of their 
accomplishments. 

At the beginning of the war, the British 
did not, as a rule, take kindly to camou- 
flage, for they believed, like many of our 
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American officers, that the amount of 
energy used was not adequately compen- 
sated by the results obtained. When they 
first attempted to camouflage their tents by 
breaking up the outline with colored paints, 
the work was done in a slipshod manner by 
splashing daubs of paint indiscriminately 
over the surface of the canvas. When it 
was finished, the Englishmen would cheer- 
fully remark: 
“Thank goodness, that is invisible!” 


THE KEEN EYE OF THE CAMERA 


Now camouflage, to be effective, must 
be invisible or indistinguishable to the aero- 
plane observer as well as to the land ob- 
server, and any one who imagines that it is 
a simple process of splashing a few daubs 
of paint on a tent, or covering up a gun 
with twigs, is very much mistaken. The 
successful camoufleur must work on thor- 
oughly scientific lines, and the average at- 
tempt to disguise military objects without 
a previous knowledge of physics and chem- 
istry will probably do more harm than 
good. 

The airman’s great detector is the photo- 
graphic camera, and in distributing color 
effects care must be taken so that the photo- 
graphic plate will not discern what the eye 
cannot see. The human eye is supposed 
to be a very perfect optical instrument; as 
a matter of fact, however, the eye’s range 
of color-vision is limited, while the camera’s 
range of color-vision can be so graded that 
painted objects will stand out clearly in 
contradistinction to the natural objects 
adjacent. 

I cannot go very far into this subject 
without divulging some of the scientific 
secrets of the military camoufleur. To show 
what careful work he does, however, I may 
mention that in many instances guns are 
painted twice a day, the colors used de- 
pending upon the light effects. This same 
question of the change of light is what 
makes it so exceedingly difficult to camou- 
flage a ship; for a vessel may be seen 
against the light or with the light, accord- 
ing to the position of the observer, and it 
may look totally different in the morning 
and at noon. 


A COMPANY OF WAR ARTISTS 


After General Pershing went to France, 
a company of camoufleurs was started in 
the United States. At the time of writing 
this article there were nearly three hun- 


dred men in the company—sixty per cent 
of them college graduates, and the re- 
mainder skilled mechanics of many sorts, 
including painters, blacksmiths, and iron- 
workers; for there is absolutely no telling 
what kind of camouflage will be necessary 
in any given location. 

Dummy cannons have been used from 
time immemorial, but the dummy cannon 
of the modern camoufleur is quite a re- 
markable instrument. It is partially covered, 
so that the airman will see what he will 
take for an attempt at camouflage. It 
belches forth a cloud of smoke at the 
moment when the real gun fires; so that the 
airman is quite likely to pick out the 
dummy gun and drop a bomb on it, leaving 
the real gun undisturbed. 

Snow camouflage presents some won- 
derful possibilities. Against a background 
of snow, a white uniform and a whitened 
rifle do not show up in a photograph. It 
is exceedingly difficult to detect sharp- 
shooters on a snow-field, except by observ- 
ing the direction of their fire; and it will 
probably require the rakings of endless 
belts of ammunition to wipe out the white- 
clad camoufleurs. 


TO SAVE SHIPS FROM SUBMARINES 


As I have said, the camouflage of ships 
is a specially difficult problem. No matter 
how thoroughly the visibility of a vessel has 
been lowered, when it is viewed against the 
light it stands out like a blackened silhou- 
ette. Some months ago the United States 
Shipping Board approved four methods, 
which are respectively known as the Brush, 
Herzog, Mackay, and Toch systems. All 
of them present promising possibilities, yet 
not one of them is perfect, nor can any one 
method ever be perfect for all positions 
and all times. 

One or two additional systems are also 
being tried, and efforts are being made to 
devise an effective combination of the 
various methods used by the maritime 
camoufleurs. The best-known photo-phys- 
ical laboratory in the United States has 
been making a series of scientific experi- 
ments with a newly invented visibility me- 
ter, which we hope will throw further light 
on the subject. 

All the color schemes that have been 
adopted have a fundamental scientific basis. 
One of them, for instance, is a series of 
colored dots based on scarlet, green, and 
violet color-vibrations, which produce a 
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grayish white in the distance. Another 
scheme which has been found effective is 
the use of four colors in wave formation, 
which baffles the range-finder and distorts 
the apparent direction of the ship’s motion. 
Still another scheme is that of painting 
white where the shadows fall and black 
where the light strikes. 

Official control of the camouflage of all 
American vessels was recently taken over 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
body charged with the building of a great 
fleet of transports and merchantmen for 
the government service. The details of the 
work are to be handled by a special de- 
partment of the Division of Steel Ship 
Construction. 


POLYCHROMATIC COLORING FOR SHIPS 


The English have a system which seems 
to be based on the so-called cubist art. A 
few years ago, at an exhibition of cubist 
paintings, there was a large picture which 
looked like pine-shavings whirling about on 
the floor of a carpenter-shop, and which 
was entitled, “Impressions of a Nude 
Woman Falling Down-Stairs,” or some- 
thing equally ridiculous. When the first 
camouflaged British steamer arrived here, 
some one called it “Impressions of a 
Drunken Sailor Falling Down a Hatch- 
way.” The colors used were exceedingly 
vivid, and the visibility of the ship seemed 
to have been materially increased; but even 
so, it may have been difficult for an enemy 
to determine how far off the freakish-look- 
ing vessel was and in what direction it was 
moving. This sort of camouflage, no mat- 
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ter how ridiculous it may appear, may 
often serve a useful pupose. 

Those who live in our Atlantic seaports 
have probably seen ships to which the 
camoufleurs have given colors surpassing 
Joseph’s coat in their polychromatic com- 
binations. For the benefit of those whose 
daily walk is not within range of salt water, 
it can do no harm to quote the following 
brief description, as it appeared in a New 
York newspaper: 

The camouflage of the —— is unique in ship 
decoration. Her sides are painted sea color, with 
wave effects starting from the water-line and end- 
ing about fifteen feet up. The superstructure, 
masts, and funnel are bediamonded, spangled, tri- 
angled, and otherwise geometrically treated in red, 
green, blue, black, and yellow. 

Many curious suggestions have been 
offered to the camoufleurs—for instance, 
the idea of painting a seascape on canvas 
and hanging it over the side of the ship. 
This was actually tried, but proved a 
failure. In the first place, any trailer 
retards the speed of a ship, and in escaping 
the submarines speed is a prime essential. 
Moreover, in a heavy or even a moderate 
sea the trailing canvas was whipped into 
ribbons. 

To quote a famous line from Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” is may be said that 
camouflage has gone through three stages 
—first we endure, then pity, then embrace. 
I feel safe in predicting that the American 
ingenuity which has given us such a won- 
derful record of achievement in applied 
science will bring us to the very forefront in 
this new but increasingly important braneh 
of military and naval technique. 





SIPS THAT SAIL IN 


* Not a light is visible 


THE NIGHT 


Not a man is above the deck.""—From a correspondent’s description 


Har and farewell, 
Ships that pass to the sea! 
Hail and a long farewell, 
Soldiers of destiny! 


Not with rolling of drums, 
Not with music and songs, 
Not with laughter and weeping 
Of cheering and passionate throngs; 


But silently, as is fitting, 
Gray ghosts passing from sight; 
Great ships like sea-gulls flitting 
Against the curtain of night! 


Dysart McMullen 
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WITHIN RANGE OF THE GERMAN GUNS 


American soldiers marching through a ruined village on the Aisne front 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS ON LEAVE AT AIX-LES-BAINS 
Aix-les-Rains, a fashionable watering-place in the foothills of the French Alps, has been assizned 
as a rest center for American troops 


From a coprriehted photograph by the International Film Service, New York 














Those Who Belong 


BY ELIZABETH IRONS FOLSOM 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


T Ravello I first knew that I wanted 
to go home. I had known for days 
that something was the matter with 

me, but to fold my hands on one of Signora 
Palumbo’s stone tables and look out thus 
from her terrace over the sapphire bay of 
Salerno, and still be depressed, meant some- 
thing serious. 

It might, of course, be indigestion. The 
cherries were black, juicy, plentiful, and it 
took two good bites to dispose of one. 
There is a fascination about a cherry that 
must be divided into bites. I had, per- 
haps, annexed some special Italian microbe. 
That might be why I did not want to walk 
or drive, and why I felt so curiously 
languid. I had realized a strange little 
ache, a trick of catching my breath sud- 
denly, and taking my lower lip between my 
teeth. 

But ail of a sudden I recognized my 
malady when a dull, ugly English girl who 
had been moping about the place flashed 
into flame, -flung her arms over a fat lady 
letting herself down from a cab, and kissed 
her with rapturous and enveloping welcome. 

At once I knew what was the matter 
with me. I was lonely. I wanted some one 
who belonged. I was homesick for America. 
My eyes were smudgy; something wet 
plumped on the table. 

I went into the house, let down the 
bamboo shade over my window, got upon 
the bed, and allowed myself the luxury of 
many tears. 

Then I took myself strictly to task. 
This was not the time of year to cross the 
Atlantic. I had just arrived at Ravello, 
just unpacked, just set myself to see all 
the loved places again. Surely my frame of 
mind did not compass the hideousness ‘of 
p.cking, of crossing, of streaking that long, 
dusty way to the Middle West. Well—if 
it did, then I must remind myself that 
there was nothing to go to; nobody at the 
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end who had anything more for me than a 
pleasant curiosity. "There was no one who 
“ belonged,” in the Kipling sense of the 
word. 

To be sure, my father’s blood circled 
coolly through Aunt Emmy. Perhaps that 
was it—the call of the blood unexpectedly 
and disturbingly arriving. I dried my eyes 
to think it over. If a new emotion had 
come into my emotion-drained routine, and 
it had its center in Aunt Emmy, I would 
consider it. 

II 


It was, as I had known it would be, an 
odious journey. As I drove down to 
Amalfi, Italy pulled at me all the way down 
the mountainside. It seemed to hold out 
lovely hands and say: : 

“See me! I am beautiful. I am the 
place where happiness for you abides. Why 
run away?” 

At Naples, where I took my steamer, the 
colorings smiled at me, tolerant of my 
caprice, and the wonderful wide bay 
sparkled vivid invitations, showed its most 
lovely and alluring self. Then, too, the 
journey was full of biting memories that 
reared persistent heads. 

I had my first touch of recompense and 
satisfaction when Aunt Emmy came down 
the walk to meet me. It had been long 
since any one had come down a walk to 
meet me, unless he was to be paid for it. 
A warm glow came, and tears were very 
close. 

“Oh, Aunt Emmy!” I cried into her 
shoulder. ‘I wanted to come home.” 

She patted me. 

“T’m surprised, Eloi, that you haven’t 
wanted to see your own people before,” 
said she. 

“TI have, Aunt Emmy; I have! But I 
knew it would bring back so many things 
I wanted to forget, if I came.” 
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Confidences crowded to my lips. I 
wanted to tell her all at once things that 
had never been told. I was melted quite 
through, quite ready to fling all my inner 
self to her, before she had reached the 
steps. My reserves, which had fenced me 
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THEN, SUDDENLY, SOPHIE FELL ON HER KNEES BESIDE ME 


closely, were suddenly gone. I caught her 
hand eagerly. 

“It’s queer how insufficient one is!” I 
tried to laugh and get hold of myself. “I 
have thought I was so self-reliant, and just 
the sight of you, Aunt Emmy, and seeing 


that you want me—you came out in the 
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sun to meet me—makes me feel as I did 
when I used to come to your house with 
father. Are the currant-bushes still grow- 
ing along that fence? Is the well-water just 
as cold as it used to be? It’s good to get 
back!” 

Aunt Emmy preceded me slowly through 
the long hall to the stairs. Her black-silk 
skirts swayed as her weight shifted from 
side to side, and she padded softly ahead. 
I loved it! She had looked just so in a past 
that had no troublesome memories. The 
padding step had been less heavy then, but 
the result to me was the same. 

She rocked by the open window while I 
washed off some layers of dust. 

“This is the dear old room!” I voiced 
the sentiment that filled me. “It is just 
the same, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no! These curtains have 
just been put up. I paid only two 
dollars and ninety-eight cents for 
them. Got them cheap, didn’t I?” 

I agreed that they were cheap. 

“I had that couch put across the 
foot of the bed that way,” she went 
on, regarding my preparations with 

interest, “ because Mrs. Mayfield 
said that was the way they had 
them in Europe. She went to 
Europe two years ago. I 
thought maybe she’d run 
across you. You hadn’t sent 

us your address, so lI 
couldn’t give it to her. 

You didn’t hear of her 

over there, did you?” 

I said I had not heard. 


“Put on something 

_— - 
2—_ pretty, Eloi—one of your 
I’ve invit- 


“A best dresses. 

ed some of the neighbors 

in to see you, and I think 

they’ll be in soon now.” 

“Oh, to-day, Aunt 
Emmy?” 

She regarded me calm- 
ly and steadily. 

“You mustn’t put on 
any foreign airs with 
these people, Eloi. I shall 
speak to you just as if you were one of my 
own girls. I’m your father’s only sister, and 
no one has a better right. They have all 
thought you were a little set up, and they 
have talked some behind my back about 
your not sending me—your only living near 
relation—your address for four years. I 
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don’t lay it up against you, but I want 
them to see that you are one of us, and I 
thought it had better be dong first than 
last. You don’t want to start wrong with 
them, and it is not tiring to see those who 
are going to be your nearest friends. You 
will see these people every day, Eloi.” 

“Oh, shall I?” 1 said, feeling rather 
blank. “ Well, I shall be glad to see them. 
I only thought we had so much to talk 
about together.” 

“These are very intimate friends,” she 
said firmly. “ We can say anything before 
them. You must be free with them. Don’t 
let them think you are stuck up. There is 
nothing we can’t talk about before them.” 

“ Tell me about the girls, Aunt Emmy.” 
She had four daughters. ‘“ Tell me about 
Dolly. Is she as pretty as ever?” 

“Age hasn’t added to her beauty. It 
doesn’t do that. It hasn’t added to yours, 
Eloi, though you’re a good-looking woman 
yet. But it hasn’t added.” 

“‘ No, I suppose not,” I murmured. 

There were voices down-stairs. One par- 
ticular voice was coming suddenly up and 
over the mattinged hall to me. 

“ That’s Mrs. Mayfield.” Aunt Emmy 
got up hurriedly. “I’m glad she came 
early. You will enjoy talking wtih her 
about Europe.” 

Down-stairs in the big room where the 
chairs sat stiffly against the wall, where the 
windows were closed, and the only breeze 
must turn two corners before it got in, there 
were ranged a dozen women. They shook 
my hand limply, and I made dull remarks, 
trying heavily not to let them by any 
chance think I was set up. I hardly re- 
membered some of them, others not at all. 
It was with a gush of relief that I saw a girl 
with a baby on her hip come shyly in. 

“Oh, Doliy!” I cried, and kissed her. 
“Tt is nice to see you!” 

She flushed, and I saw her chin quiver. 
She was very white—the yellow white— 
and her hair was just bunched at the back 
of her neck, but its gloss and weight showed 
even so. There were red rims about her 
eyes; her dress was shabby, unbecoming, 
and not tidy at the meck. There was no 
light in her face, but when the baby 
clutched her throat there came a little glow 
that such clutchings bring, I think. 

It was a big, round, laughing baby. I 
had not heard that Dolly had such a new 
one; but Aunt Emmy’s girls achieved babies 
surprisingly. 
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“ Dolly, dear, I hadn’t heard of this new 
baby.” 

I watched curiously a red streak mount 
from her collar. 

“ Cousin Eloi,” she said, “ I’m not Dolly. 
I’m > oe 

“Sophie?” I figured rapidly over the 
list of my never very well-known cousins. 
Sophie! She was the daughter of Aunt 
Emmy’s eldest girl—Aunt Emmy’s grand- 
daughter. They were all looking at me. 

“Of course!” I murmured. “ But you 
look so much as I remember Dolly looking 
that I forgot it had been years since I had 
seen her.” 

I fumbled with what I was trying to say, 
and Aunt Emmy’s voice broke in. 

“ Yes, she looks like Dolly. She’s fifteen 
years younger than Dolly, but you wouldn’t 
think it. Sophie has had a great deal of 
trouble—that’s why she looks so old. Her 
husband has run away and left her.” 

The girl’s head drooped. Her red flush 
was gone; there was just the yellow white- 
ness above the baby, who laughed aloud 
and caught at her tight lips. 

“Oh!” I said, for every woman in the 
room was listening, and all eyes were leveled 
straight at the girl in the shabby dress. 

I was painfully sorry. It was my fault, 
my stupid mistake, that had given her all 
that distress. I could not think of any- 
thing to say just at once, and Aunt Emmy, 
rocking in the center of the group of her 
friends, spoke before I was ready. 

“ Yes, Sophie married a worthless fellow. 
He ran away from her when the baby was a 
month old. She has had to go home to her 
father. Her father is willing to take care 
of them; he has money, and so she won’t 
be so much of a burden: I told Sophie 
before she married that the young fellow 
was not the right kind, but she would pay 
no attention. She married just the same, 
and he drank and squandered his money 
and ran away. It’s been hard on her. No 
wonder you thought she was fifteen years 
older than she is!” 

I felt like a criminal. I had brought on 
this whole crucifixion. Sophie did not speak. 
Her fingers linked about the baby were 
blue, she clasped them so tightly. 

There was such silence in the room that 
I felt I must speak, must say something. 
Then I saw Aunt Emmy’s fixed gaze, and 
a premonition chilled me. 

“ Eloi,” she said, “do you still love 
Julian?” 
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It had been six years since any one had 
spoken that name to me; four years since I 
had allowed myself to remember the word. 
It was like being struck. I felt sick, stiff, 
numb. 

She repeated the question, regarding me 
sternly. 

“ Do you still love him?” 

Then I spoke. 

“No!” 

“Tt’s worn off, has it?” 

ae Yes.” 

“ That’s what I tell Sophie, that it will 
wear off. She feels bad about it just now, 
but I told her she would get over it. Just 
as soon as I knew you were coming, Eloi, I 
thought I’d ask you how you felt about 
your trouble.” 

The line of neighbors watched me fixed- 
ly. The entertainment provided was quite 
satisfactory to them. Under their inter- 
ested eyes I felt the blood flow back into 


my face away from my crowded heart. My 
gaze met Sophie’s. 
Aunt Emmy was rocking. She spoke 


again. 

“In all our family we have had only two 
whose husbands ran away from them—you 
and Sophie.” 

She had a soft little voice with a piping 
note in it, and the searing words came 
plaintively. 

The baby was the only one of the princi- 
pals who had presence of mind to start a 
new interest. Above its sudden clamor 
Sophie got stiffly up. 

“IT must go home, Cousin Eloi,” she said, 
with a dignity far and away better than 
mine. “I'll see you soon again. You are 
going to stay a long time, Cousin Eloi?” 

“She is going to stay right along with 
her father’s people,’”’ Aunt Emmy answered 
fur me. “It is the proper place for her. 
It has done her no good to run around 
over the world alone.” 

Sophie passed the lined chairs with her 
head held high and red spots burning on 
her cheeks. She looked a wonderful em- 
bodiment of strong youth, even in her 
shabby dress and run-down shoes. 


Ill 


Aunt Emmy had a beautiful time the 
rest of the afternoon. She brought in huge 
saucers of ice-cream and great slabs of cake. 
It was a festal occasion, and I tried to talk, 
to be friendly and interested, to know a 
little less about Trafalgar Square than did 
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Mrs. Mayfield. Aunt Emmy held me close 
with one plump arm when they left, and 
accepted for me a list of invitations limited 
only by the number of her guests. 

“ Could you give a talk on Italy at the 
next club meeting?” I was urged. 

Aunt Emmy’s only disappointment of the 
afternoon was my refusal. She was sure, 
though, that I might reconsider, and so 
assured the departing visitors. 

After the sun had dropped, and the sup- 
per had been disposed of, I interrupted a 
long monologue on the prices of Mrs. May- 
field’s furniture. I suddenly found that I 
was half-way down the front steps. 

“ Just a little walk, Aunt Emmy,” I 
heard myself saying, and fled away into 
the shadows of the big trees that stretched 
green arms to one another across the village 
street. 

I heard expostulation in her voice, and 
fled faster. 

Down the long hill that led away from 
the town I found my first solace in the old 
bridge that spanned the creek. I leaned 
my elbows on the flat rail and put my face 
into my hands. I think I cried and choked 
and did other useless things, for a hand 
was gentle when it touched me. 

“ Don’t,” said Sophie, standing beside 
me, slight and tall. 

I raised my head to look at her. 

“ Oh, you poor thing!” I cried. 

“You were a poor thing yourself,” she 
answered me. “ You got it quite as badly 
as I did.” 

“ Yes, but I was to blame. And you are 
so young! When one grows older it doesn’t 
matter so much to be pained, but it’s wicked 
to hurt youth that way. Isn’t she cruel?” 

“ She doesn’t mean to be. And it’s been 
worse than that for me many times.”’ 

We stood together, tragedy-touched and 
silent. 

“ Would you mind telling me about it?” 
I asked. 

“T think you heard about all of it. John 
did drink, he did waste his money, he did 
run away from home. Grandmother’s facts 
were correct.” 

I did not like the hard note in her voice. 

“But there were reasons,” I persisted. 
“ Could it not have been helped? Could it 
not be helped now?” 

“ No.” 

“ Sophie, where is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

I caught her hand. 
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“You do know—I am sure by the way 
you say it Child, talk to me! If it is 
hopeless, I will teach you to bear it, for I 
know how. It is not hopeless—Sophie, tell 
me. How did it come about?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Then you don’t care for him?” 

She laughed aloud. 

“ That is almost what grandmother asked 
you, isn’t it?” 

Then, suddenly, she threw up both 
arms over her head, and before I could 
touch her she fell on he? knees beside me, 
gathering my skirts into her hands and 
sobbing as only youth can sob—with. its 
abandon, its revolt, its utter hopelessness. 
Later on we learn to bear; it is only when 
we are very young that sorrow seems quite 
absolute. 

We sat down together on the floor of the 
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A BIG MOTOR ROLLED SLOWLY 
FROM THE BACK OF THE 
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old bridge, and she told me the pitiful little 
— that had sign-posted the way to 
wreck — trivial differences, fancied slights, 
youth’s intolerance — she poured them all 
out. Not one of them was really vital, or 
at least they did not seem so to me; not 
like—other things I knew, though the story 
sounded familiar. 

“ Where is he?” I asked her. 

“T think at Wooster,” she whispered. 

We walked home hand in hand and part- 
ed stealthily at the corner, for Aunt Emmy 
was still rocking on the porch. 


IV 


Wooster was thirty miles away. I went 
there next day on a jerky little interurban 
car that lurched its light-hearted way at 
top speed through the country. I felt light- 
hearted myself because of it; I could not 
quite get the seriousness of what I was to 
try to do. 

“Toot! Toot!” its whistle blared con- 
fidently, and so often that it entirely set 
aside the meaning of my journey. I think 
that all my life I shall remember the gay 
assurance of that “ Toot! Toot!” and the 
flinging freedom of the progress. 

I had not told Aunt Emmy where I was 
going, or why. It was only a cool polite- 
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ness that said good-by to me; but somehow 
I did not care. 

John had left the place to which Sophie 
had directed me, and it was late before I 
found him. An early electric light was 
swinging against the twilight over the dusky 
entrance. He was doing something or other 
in a garage, and was greasy and disheveled. 
He laid down some lumps of stuff and came 
to the door, out of hearing of the others. 
He looked me over with slight curiosity. 

I found at once that he had never heard 
of me, and I allowed myself an inside smile 
at my hasty leave of blessed Italy at the 
fancied call of the blood. 

It is a little awkward to be obliged to 
tell a stern-faced young man who you are, 
and then to jump right into his domestic 
troubles with advice and pleading. John 
heard me silently, and looked me straight 
in the eye. He did not exactly tell me to 
mind my own business. He merely sug- 
gested that he could attend to his, and left 
me to draw the inference. 

It was a very thick-smelling and un- 
pleasant place, but he looked remarkably 
fit and quite capable of deciding things for 
himself. His expression was not unkind, 
however, and I put a hand on his blue 
sieeve. 

“I saw your wife and baby last night.” 

He did not change; perhaps his eyes nar- 
rowed slightly. I told him what Aunt Em- 
my had said, and then there was a glitter 
like knives behind the narrowed lids. 

“ Yes, I lived with Aunt Emmy. I know 
the whole piece. She told you, of course, 
that I drank, wasted my money, quarreled 

who wouldn’t with that bunch around, 
and with her eternal interference? She— 
she’s a demon!” 

“Oh, no,” I murmured feebly. 

He straightened his shoulders. 

“ Weill, I’m loose, anyhow, and I'll stay 
loose. I'll not go back near her and stand 
her gab all the time. I have just got this 
job. I'll send money when I get it. I 
didn’t care for anything for a while, and I 
let ‘er go; but I’m all right now. I'll make 
good. I'll send money as soon as I can. 
It’s easy enough for you to talk. You 
don’t know anything about it!” 

““T know all there is to know about such 
trouble as Sophie is going through now.” 

He did not answer. 

“You want her, don’t you?” I asked. 
“You want her and the baby. It’s very 
sweet!” 
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Still he did not answer. He was looking 
straight ahead. 

“ Look here,” I said briskly. ‘“ Pl make 
you a business proposition. If you will 
stay with this job, or a better one, and go 
and get Sophie and the baby, and start all 
over again, and love her, and buy her some- 
thing to look pretty in, and see how dear 
the baby is, I'll stake you until you get on 
your feet. You can pay me back when you 
want to.” 

“Why do you say this?” 

“ My dear fellow, I say it because I want 
to and can. Will you try it all over again? 
It’s a big thing to smash two lives. It’s 
worth trying not to.” 

He looked at me. Something swelled up 
in my heart and ran into my throat and 
stiffened it. I put my fingers on my chin 
to steady it. 

“ [—I—lived with Aunt Emmy once, 
too.” I heard my voice sounding strange 
and thick. 

“Oh, and it was—”’ 

ae Yes.” 

He took my hand off my chin, and one of 
my rings cut quite a hole in my finger be- 
fore he let it go. 

Some one called him, then, from a back 
room where they were beating on iron. As 
I stood there, listening to the din, I rounded 
up my dignity and self-possession and put 
them where they would work again. 

It was nearly dark beyond the lightened 
entrance. The day had dropped swiftly 
once it started to go—as is the way with 
late summer days, I considered, and also 
the way with the later days of a woman’s 
life. Then I thought of the ride back with 
my light-hearted friend, the interurban car. 

He came to me and spoke eagerly. 

“We've been fixing a car over there ’— 
jerking his thumb back—“ and he wants 
me to drive him to where you come from. 
I can take you right along, and then I can 
see Sophie to-night.” 

He was breathing fast and hard. How 
could I have ever thought he did not want 
her and the baby? 

“Oh, I can’t go in a strange man’s car,” 
I said lightly. “I will take the interurban 
and see you there.” 

““T can’t go to her alone.” His color rose. 
I could see it under the swinging light. 
“It ‘ll be two hours before you can get a 
car. What do you care for the stranger? 
He’s just traveling to see the country, and 
he’ll hardly know you're there. We'll leave 











THOSE WHO BELONG 


him at the town, and I’ll walk 
out with you to—her.” 
His voice shook. Absurd 
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“LET'S TRY THE WORLD TO- 
GETHER AGAIN, WILL 
you ?" 


that at once, as it slipped by. The driver 
had a brown overcoat and a soft hat. My 
heart stopped beating. There were not 
two backs like that—so straight that there 
was a hollow between the shoulders! 

The motor stopped just outside, but a 
ray of light lay across the man. I stood 
rigid. I had no emotions, I had no sense 
of surprise, of distress. I was a part of the 
door-frame against which I leaned. Did 
the light shine in my face? I did not know. 
It did not matter. 
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Sophie’s husband had put on his hat and 
coat. 

“Come,” he said, with a note of inquiry 
in his tone, for I had not consented to the 


plan. 
He bent a little and looked into my face. 
“ Sick?” 
I did not move or answer. He took hold 
of my arm. 


“You'll be all right when we start.” 
I moved along beside him. I stepped 
stiffly into the car and sat down. 
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The man in front did not turn around, 
but he moved over and left the driver’s 
seat vacant. 

“You drive,” he said to John. 

That was all I heard him say through 
the thirty miles that we rode thus. I sat 
taut and numb in the center of the wide 
seat. Sophie’s husband talked of the road, 
the bridges, the river, and then lapsed into 
silence. 

But he—why did he not speak? Why 
did he not move? He did not know it was 
I so close to him—or perhaps he did know! 
It was unnatural to be so silent. 

The car skimmed along the road. Sup- 
pose I leaned forward and touched him? 
Then I moved, I think for the first time, to 
catch my lips in my hands and keep myself 
from screaming. 

He was out of the car almost before it 
had stopped, and hurried into the hotel. 
We two left, climbed out more slowly, and 
walked up the village street. An amazing- 
ly bright star stood alone over the trees 
ahead, seeming to inquire of me why I, too, 
was alone. 

John asked me if he could wait on the 
bridge, and if I would bring Sophie there 
to him. He was nervous; I could feel his 
hand twitch on my arm. 

“ The man back there,” he said, with an 
effort to be conversational and cover the 
strain, “ used to live somewhere near here 
a long time ago.” 

I did not answer. 

“ But he hasn’t anybody here belonging 
to him now.” 

We had reached the little bridge. I 
caught at the rail. 

‘““ No—no one belongs to him,” I said. 

“ What?” 
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“ Nor to me!” I said, and drew my hands 
hard over the rail. Four splinters went into 
the flesh. 

I was conscious of the smell of oil, John 
leaned so close to me. 

“What’s the matter? Why are you so 
different?” 

I could think of only one thing to tell 
him. 

“ Nobody belongs,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” John asked. 
“ Not that traveling fellow?” 

“Never mind!” I replied, controlling 
myself. “ Now, wait right here: I will get 
Sophie and bring her. Wait right here.” 

I walked away firmly. I had been a fool. 
If the man in the brown overcoat had not 
recognized me, I had been a fool for not 
speaking; if he had recognized me, I had 
been a worse fool—for he did not want me. 

That night I lay on my face in Aunt 
Emmy’s feather-bed and listened to the 
katydids creaking out their first frost-song. 

I did not make that address to the liter- 
ary club. I did not make it at all clear to 
Aunt Emmy what I meant by what I did. 
Sophie looked at me with shining eyes. 

“Isn’t there some way to make it right 
for you, too?” she whispered. 

I smiled and shook my head. I had 
decided to catch the first liner for Italy. 

As I stood to watch New York drop 
away, a steward handed me this note: 

They went to no end of trouble to find me. 
In India there was no one. In America there is 
no one. In all the world there is no one—except 
on this boat, Eloi, if you will have it so. 

And just there the man in the brown 
overcoat came to me and said: 

“ Let’s try the world together again, will 
you, Eloi?” 


THE PROTEAN HEART 


I LoATHE the beauty of the rose; 

I love not any flower that blows. 
Let the sun set—I will not stay 

To watch the going of the day 
Like a great ship that pirates burn. 
I love, and am not loved in turn! 


I would not miss the budding rose 
Nor any common flower that blows; 


The sun has set? 


Then I will stay 


To view the vast rebirth of day; 
In me what dawns of beauty burn! 
I love, and I am loved in turn! 


Harry Kemp 
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WOODROW WILSON, TWENTY-EIGHTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
This photograph was taken at the White House, in the President’s study, on March 19, for the 
New York Sun, one of Mr. Munsey’s newspapers, and was selected by the President 
as the best of five negatives—It is the first photograph for which he has 
posed alone since the United States entered the war 
Copyright, 1918, by the Sun Printing and Publishing Association 
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IRVINE L. LENROOT, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 
After ten years’ service in the House of Representatives, Mr. Lenroot was recently elected to the 
Senate to succeed the late Paul O. Husting 
From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HUNTER H. LIGGETT BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. C. WILLIAMS 


Now holding an important command at the tighting- Who recently returned from France to become acting 
front in France ‘ chief of ordnance 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES B. WHEELER 


Formerly acting chief of ordnance at Washington, recently ordered to France to become 
chief ordnance officer of the American expeditionary force 


From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 
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COLONEL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Formerly naval censor at Washington, now serving in France, and recently decorated with the 
French Croix de Guerre 
From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 


DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 
Commissioner of Education of New York State, and head of the American Red Cross mission for 
relief work in Palestine 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 
The famous American steel expert and captain of industry who has undertaken personal direction of the 
great national work of ship-building 
From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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SIR ERIC GEDDES, FIRST LORD OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY 
The rapid promotion of the brothers Geddes to important positions in the British government has 
been one of the remarkable incidents of the great war 
From s photograph by Russell. London 
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SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES, THE BRITISH MINISTER OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
At the beginning of the war Eric Geddes was a subordinate railway official in England and Auckland 
Geddes a professor at McGill University, Montreal 
From a copyrighted photograph by the International Film Service, New York 
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SIR HORACE PLUNKETT CAPTAIN WILLIAM REDMOND, M. P. 
Chairman of the Irish Convention appointed to frame Son of the late John Redmond, recently elected to 
a scheme of government for Ireland his father’s seat in Parliament 























SIR EDWARD CARSON, K. C., M. P. JOHN DILLON, M. P. 
The militant leader of the Ulstermen who oppose Successor to the late John Redmond as leader of the 
home rule for Ireland Irish Nationalists 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. New York From a photograph by the Central News Photo Service 
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JOHN D. RYAN, THE NEW DIRECTOR OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
Mr. Ryan is well-known as president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, and as one of the 
country’s foremost business men, with large interests in mining and banking 
From a photograph by the Central News Photo Service, New York 
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MRS. JOSEPHUS DANIELS AND HER FOUR SONS 


The four sons of the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Daniels are Josephus, Jr. (in the uniform of 
the Marine Corps), Worth (standing, right), Jonathan (sitting, right), and Frank 
(sitting on arm of chair) 


From a copyrighted photograph by Buck, Washington 





Posters of the Great War 


HOW THE ARTISTS OF AMERICA AND THE ALLIED NATIONS HAVE SERVED THE 
CAUSE OF CIVILIZATION WITH THEIR STIRRING APPEALS TO PATRIOTISM 


By Clayton Hamilton 


F it be granted that the relation of the 

timely art of the illustrator to the per- 

manent art of the painter is similar to 
the relation between journalism and lit- 
erature, we may go a step further and assert 
that the special task of making posters is 
similar to the special task of composing 
head-lines for a newspaper of enormous 
circulation. 

Few of the millions of readers who skim 
their papers every day, and toss them 
hastily aside, appreciate the skill and care 
that necessarily have been expended upon 
the composition of those scarcely noticed 
head-lines which have aided them to decide 
instantly, without any conscious movement 
of the mind, to read one story and to skip 
another, according to their special interests 
and needs. A successful writer of head- 
lines is one of the most highly regarded 
specialists in the newspaper profession— 
and justly so, because his work is hedged 
in by peculiar difficulties. In accordance 
with the make-up of most newspapers, there 
is room for no more than thirty letters of 
bold-faced type in the two lines at the top 
of a standard column; and it must, of 
course, be noted that any space between 
two words must be counted as a letter or 
part of a letter. The caption-writer, there- 
fore, must compose within the limit of 
thirty letters or less a phrase that shall 
attract attention, stimulate the reader’s 
curiosity, and convey the gist of the entire 
story. 

In this country, where we rather pride 
ourselves on being always in a hurry, there 
are many thousands of people who gather 
their necessary daily sense of what is going 
on in the world by reading nothing but the 
head-lines; and these enfevered citizens are 
adequately served by all our well-edited 
newspapers. The combination of qualities 
required by a good head-line demands a 
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technical equipment in the writer that 
deserves to be labeled with no less dignified 
an adjective than “literary ”; for surely 
a man must be a literary artist who is able 
to attract the roving eye and to focus the 
most scattered mind with a phrase of thirty 
letters. 

The present war has produced several 
head-lines that will be remembered in lit- 
erary history. Such slogans as “ Over the 
top!” and “ Carry on!” will remain upon 
the lips of men for many generations. 
“ Kitchener’s mob ” is a memorable phrase, 
because it tells to the imaginative mind a 
big, historic story in two words, which can 
be printed in a single line of fifteen letters; 
and the caption composed by Major Beith 
to suggest the same great narrative phe- 
nomenon-—“ The First Hundred Thou- 
sand ’’—is even more far-reaching in its 
connotations. It was Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
who created in the first weeks of the war 
the tremendous phrase, “ The Hun is at 
the gate!” This line of poetry contains 
only seventeen letters, not reckoning the 
five spaces between the words; but the 
children’s children of the Prussians, for a 
thousand years, will not be able to slough 
off the epithet that is now applied to them, 
every hour of every day, by more than half 
the habitable world. 

The British newspapers are more con- 
servative than ours, and still cling, to a 
certain extent, to the traditional custom of 
delivering the news of the day under per- 
manently standing captions. Our American 
procedure is more mobile than theirs, more 
adventurous, and therefore more artistic, 
since the incentive toward art is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the impulse toward 
adventure. 

It was twenty years ago, at the time of 
our chivalrous and charming little sally 
against Spain, that the “ scare-head ” 
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ENLIST IN THE NAVY 





POSTER SHOWING A COLUMN OF AMERICAN BATTLE-SHIPS GOING INTO ACTION UNDER 


FULL STEAM 


Designed by Henry Reuterdahi 


caption was invented in this country. Its 
artistic purpose was to catch the eye at a 
distance of not less than fifty feet, and to 
occasion at long range an explosion of in- 
terest within the mind of the spectator that 
should impel him, willy-nilly, to approach 
the agile and wigwagging newsboy and buy 


@ copy of the paper. The success of this 
expedient has often, subsequently, been 
abused; but the point to be observed is 
that this success must be recorded to the 
positive account of art, whose purpose al- 
ways was, and is, to attract and focus the 
minds of the habitually non-observant, and 
to stimulate these minds to a new and quick 
awareness of the imminence of life. 


II 


THE poster is to painting what the head- 
line is to literature—a sudden brief an- 
nouncement of a topical idea that demands 
imagination for its concept and a well- 
trained sense of art for its expression. 
From the basis of this centrally established 
point we shall be able to reconnoiter in 
detail the various requirements of the 
special art of making posters. 


The first requirement for a successful 
poster is an imaginative idea that shall be 
sufficiently important to deserve, and suf- 
ficiently general to receive, the instant 
attention of every spectator, without regard 
to any previous distinctions of culture, 
education, wealth, ancestry, position, or 
religion. 

It has always been customary, hereto- 
fore, for critics to regard the drama as the 
most democratic of the arts; but if poster- 
making be an art—and I, for one, am con- 
vinced that it is—-it must now be respected 
as even more popular in its intention and 
more democratic in its appeal than that 
primary art of the theater whose essential 
aim is to dissolve all previous differences 
between individuals and to force a gath- 
cred audience of a thousand people to feel 
instantly as one. 

The major art of painting appeals, with 
its finest connotations, only to the culti- 
vated few, just as that cognate art which is 
called conveniently belles-lettres appeals 
only, in any single generation, to a small 
minority. The ablest painter in the world 
-—Velasquez—has never been appreciated 
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at any single moment by a million people; 
but his primacy in sheer technique has been 
established by the constant repetition of a 
verdict delivered generation after genera- 
tion by that mighty minority which is com- 
posed of those who know. 

The greatest painters exercise their art 
in the imagined leisure of eternity; but the 
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ablest poster-makers are required, quite 
otherwise, to attract immediate attention 
by launching an idea that shall seem em- 
phatically timely. They are required, also, 
to address themselves to a public composed 
not merely of the cultured few, but much 
more largely of the helter-skelter and un- 
cultivated many. 


ONE OF THE MOST ARTISTIC AMERICAN POSTERS, SHOWING COLUMBIA AND 
A SAILOR WITH THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Designed by Albert E. Sterner 
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In the second place, a poster must be 
planned in such a way as to attract the 
eye at a considerable distance and to seduce 
the casual spectator to approach it, with- 
out being aware of his own subconscious 
movement, for the purpose ef looking at it 
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died differently from a rifle used for point- 
blank shooting, a loud-mouthed poster 
must likewise be designed and handled dif- 
ferently from a whispery painting or a con- 
versational illustration. 

This necessity for delivering a message 


at long range imposes on the poster artist 


once again. Just as a cannon that fires at 
a design that shall be in method decora- 


distant objects must be designed and han- 
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“| SHALL EXPECT EVERY MAN WHO IS NOTA | 
SLACKER TO BE AT MY SIDE THROUGH THIS 
GREAT ENTERPRISE” Vhiche Vile — 














4. 


ACALL TO ACTION! 








TO ALL EMPLOYEES: 


This Plant is executing a contract for the 
United States Navy 


As Patriotic Americans you can render a Great 
Service by doing your work promptly and to the 
best of your ability 

You are a part of the Great Industrial Army be- 
hind our Soldiers and Sailors. The Navy looks to 
you foryour most Loyal Co-operation 

tis your Patriotic Duty to report all unnecessary 
delays to your employers, and thus do your 
part in the Winning of the War. 











POSTER TO BE DISPLAYED IN FACTORIES ENGAGED IN WORK FOR THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY 
Designed by Herbert Pans 
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“THE NAVY NEEDS YOU 


THE GREAT WAR 


‘—A SPIRITED RECRUITING POSTER FOR THE UNITED 


STATES NAVY 


Designed by James Montgomery Flagg 


tive rather than pictorial, and shall also 
be in mood romantic or idealistic instead 
of realistic. The poster artist cannot afford 
to sacrifice the prime importance of his 
carrying power for the sake of indulging 
his own fancy in the minute and intimate 
depiction of particular details. 

But, third, the poster artist is required 
not only to overbridge the ordinary sense 


of space, but also to minimize the custom- 


ary sense of time. His message must be 
instantly delivered to those hurried millions 
of whom it has been said proverbially that 
“he who runs may read.” Technically, 
therefore, his linear design should be so 
simple that it may be taken in with a single 
stroke of the eye; and in color he should 
if possible confine his virtuosity to primary 
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and primitive arrangements. A few sweep- 
ing lines, a few calculated spottings of red 
or blue or yellow—or, at the furthest, pur- 
ple, green, or violet—should preferentially 
suffice for what may be called, in technical 
terms, the “ pallet’ of the poster artist’s 
undertaking. 

In the fourth place, it is necessary that 
a poster should fling broadcast the appeal 
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WOMEN OF AMERICA 
‘SAVE YOUR COUNTRY 


Buy WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


temed by 
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A PLEASING AND APPROPRIATE POSTER ADDRESSED TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 
ON BEHALF OF THE WAR SAVINGS MOVEMENT 


Haskell Coffin 


of a potent and authentic personality. The 
general and democratic crowd never 
really moved by an cxercise of mere me- 
chanics. “What the public wants ”—to 
quote a phrase that has been made pro- 
verbial by Mr. Arnold Bennett—is a man, 
or the expression of a man. Nothing can 
appeal to the moving mob—both male and 
female—so vitally as an antographic mes- 
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“CAN'T THROW ME OFF!"—A NAVY POSTER SHOWING THE AMERICAN BLUEJACKET 
AND THE GERMAN TORPEDO 


Designed by Richard Babcock 


sage from an artist who is obviously virile centuries, for it has never been possible 
and evidently individual.* at any period for either of these prime 
activities to succeed without collaboration 

il from the other; but the modern craft of 

Art and commerce have traveled hand poster-making was not summoned forth by 
in hand adown the long procession of the the cooperating quest of commerce until so 


*The leading points in the foregoing analysis were originally worked out by - the present writer; 
but it is only fair to state that they have subsequently been accentuated by an interview with Mr. 
Albert Sterner, a noted American artist, who is the author of one of the many posters that are 
reproduced herewith.—C. H. 
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Ojcow Naszych 
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w Szeregach Armii Polskiej 
za Ojczyzne i Wolnos¢ 


FOLLOWING THE PATHS OF OUR FATHERS IN THE RANKS 


OF THE POLISH ARMY FOR MOTHERLAND AND FREEDOM 


“THE CHIVALRY OF POLAND ”—A POSTER CALLING ON THE POLES TO FIGHT IN THE 
CAUSE OF FREEDOM 


Designed by Wiladislaw T. Benda 


recently as twenty years ago. The incen- 
tive to imagine and to publish posters must 
therefore be considered as the latest of the 
graphic arts. 

The special restrictive conditions under 
which this novel exercise of artistic inge- 
nuity must necessarily be put to practise 
have already been examined in some detail. 
But—turning from the theoretical point of 
view to the historical—it may now be said 
with emphasis that the art of making 
posters did not attain its present dignity 
until the moment of the launching of the 
present war. 


The present war—which shakes the 
world beneath its deep foundations—has 
demanded from both sides an exercise of 
propaganda intended to appeal to the mind 
not only through the ear, but also through 
the eye. This war, which has dichotomized 
mankind, will finally be won by the side 
that demonstrates the more abiding faith 
that it has been called to battle by “ that 
eternal not-ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.”’ Millions of men in any gen- 
eration are willing to lay down their lives 
for the sake of an idea which they deem 
to be divine; because this human race of 
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POSTER IN AID OF THE CAMPAIGN FOR A THREE-MILLION-DOLLAR FUND FOR THE WAR WORK 
OF THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Designed by Balfour Ker 
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ours is, for the most part, made up of three centuries ago—and is still “ splendid 
individuals whose inherent heroism tran- in ashes and pompous in the grave.” 

scends the limits of their own most flatter- The Germans appear to be obsessed with 
ing imaginings. For “ man is a noble ani- a fixed idea of their divine predestination 
mal”’—as Sir Thomas Browne declared to overcome mankind and rule the world— 
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“THE SIGNAL FLAG"—A POSTER GIVING AN ATTRACTIVE GLIMPSE OF THE 
VARIED SERVICE OF THE MARINES 


Designed by J. C. Levendecker 
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“THE TWO EAGLES”"—AN AVIATION POSTER SHOWING THE AMERICAN EAGLE VICTORIOUS 
OVER THE PRUSSIAN 


Designed by Charles Livingston Bull 


This fixed 


as they think, to its advantage. 
idea has been rejected by a preponderant 
majority of living human beings as a para- 


noic aberration. The final purpose of the 
present war is to determine, by a plebiscite 
of all humanity, expressed in terms of 
action rather than by word of mouth, 
whether or not the imperial idea of 
“ Deutschland iiber Alles” shall prevail 


against the democratic idea of justice over 
Germany. 

Thus far, on the whole, we have been 
fighting on the losing side; but we have 
been buoyed up for years by the opinion 
that our energy has not been squandered, 
because it has been cffered in support of 
a cause so manifestly just that, if it should 
be lost, mankind might truly say, “ There 
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is no God.” Within the compass of the 
leisure of all time, the destructive spirit of 
the Hun cannot finally prevail against the 
creative spirit that was expressed seven 
centuries ago by the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of nameless artizans and artists who 
contributed to the erection of the sacred 
monument at Rheims. 
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Since the fateful falling of midsummer 
in 1914 it has been the duty of all the 
graphic artists of all the countries that 
have been allied in spirit or in deed on 
the side of civilization to launch the strong- 
est possible appeal for unity of purpose and 
activity against the common foe; and the 
fact must be recorded, as a matter of his- 





“DEMOCRACY’S VARGUARD” 





U-S‘MARINE CORPS | 


JOIN NOW AND TEST YOUR COURAGE 
REAL FIGHTING WITH REAL FIGHTERS 


“FIRST TO FIGHT ” 


AN EFFECTIVE POSTER THAT SOUNDS THE SLOGAN OF THE UNITED STATES 


MARINE CORPS 


Designed by Sidney H. Riesenberg 
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“COLUMBIA'S CALL "’—A MILLION COPIES OF THIS POSTER, APPEALING FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN, HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED 


Designed by Howard Chandler Christy 


tory, that the illustrative artists of the 
Allied nations have risen nobly to the great 
occasion. 

Scarcely a single man in our part of the 
world who has known how to draw a pic- 
ture has neglected to contribute a poster 
to the common cause. Every sign-board 
throughout three-quarters of the globe has 


been plastered with pictures that have ap- 
pealed insistently to “the man in the 
street ” to do his bit, in one way or another, 
to make the world safe for civilization; and 
this campaign of graphic propaganda has 
registered a marked effect upon the minds 
of millions of {people who understand most 
easily a message that has been conveyed 
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to them through the medium of the eye. 
The average person is more likely to believe 
what he sees than to believe what he hears; 
and it is not only in Missouri that the 
maxim, “You'll have to show me,” is 
psychologically sound. 

Another psychologic point to be consid- 
ered is that a good poster gains greatly in 
effect through the emphasis of constant 
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iteration. There is only one “ Mona 
Lisa” in the world, and it may be neces- 
sary to traverse three thousand miles of 
sea to look upon it; but the best posters 
are blazoned forth in a million identical 
copies, so that—quite literally—it becomes 
impossible for “ the man in the street ” to 
get away from them. 

A few years ago a prominent publisher— 


FOR OUR MEN 
JIN CAMP AND, 
OVER THERE 


TAKE YOUR GIFTS TO 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 





**BOOKS FOR O‘!R SOLDIERS AND SAILORS "'—A POSTER APPEALING FOR 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF GOOD READING-MATTER 


Designed by Charlies B. Fails 
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“AMERICAN SAILORS TO THE RESCUE’ —A POSTER CONTRIBUTED BY THE LEADING BRITISH POSTER 
ARTIST TO THE NAVAL RECRUITING CAMPAIGN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Designed and drawn 


Mr. Frank Nelson Doubleday—announced 
a plea for “ fewer and better books ”; but 
it would be even more reasonable to plead 
for fewer and better posters. A more pro- 
nounced effect upon the public mind may 
be produced, through the emphasis of iter- 
ation, by publishing ten million copies of 
a really great poster than by issuing five 
hundred thousand copies each of twenty 
different posters which fall a little short of 
greatness in appeal. Variety is not by any 
means the spice of bill-board propaganda. 
The insistence of repetition is, in the long 
run, more effective than the pungency of 
novelty. Even a man whose mind is set 
on other matters must ultimately yield to 
an appeal that follows him from block to 
block as he makes his way along the street, 
and never gives him pause at any hour of 
the working day. 
IV 

From the very outset of this war the 
French have led the world in poster-mak- 
ing as they have led the world in every 
other expression of the human spirit. Every 


on stone by Frank Brangwyn 


great calamity must have a meaning and a 
purpose and a message; for if we lose our 
grasp upon this article of faith we shall 
reasonably be reduced to saying that there 
is no God—and that way madness lies. 
Perhaps, in the conception of the mind of 
God, the meaning and the purpose and the 
message of this abhorrent and gigantic 
catastrophe was to erect on: high, as a 
sacred icon lifted loftily before the eyes of 
all mankind, an image of the apotheosis of 
France. Never again, so long as men shall 
live upon this planet, will the great phrase, 
“ Vive la France!” be listened to with eyes 
undimmed by glorious and glorifying tears; 
for France, in this crisis of the world, has 
reminded us magnificently of “ all we know 
on earth and all we need to know.” 

In my opinion, the greatest poster in the 
present miscellaneous collection is the 
French placard, designed by an artist 
whose name I do not even know, which car- 
ries the legend: 


Pour la France—versez votre or—l’or combat 
pour la victoire (Pay out your gold for France— 
gold fights for victory). 
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APPLY FOR ENROLMENT FORMS AT YOUR NEAREST POST OFFICE OR 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


AN ENGLISH POSTER APPEALING FOR RECRUITS FOR THE WOMEN’S 
LAND ARMY 


Designed by H. G 


The idea of this design is so simple that 
a little child can seize it; and yet at the 
same time it is superbly imaginative. The 
Gallic cock—which for centuries has been 
accepted as a symbol of the undefeatable 
and dauntless energy of France—is shown 
in the sudden act of advancing its talons 
and its beak from the obverse of a twenty- 
franc gold piece, in order to attack an as- 





Gawthorn 


tounded and bewildered boche. After 
glimpsing the simplicity and vigor of this 
popular and elementary design, it would be 
scarcely possible for any spectator to hoard 
his savings in his pocket instead of lending 
them “ for France.” 

The great war-posters of the French 
have been designed in many different 
moods; but all these moods have been ad- 
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THE WATCHERS OF THE SEAS. 


THE NAVY NEEDS BOYS AND MEN FROM 
15 TO 40 YEARS OF AGE. 


A BRITISH NAVY POSTER GIVING A GLIMPSE OF THE WORK OF THE 
NORTH SEA PATROL 


Designed by Leonard Raven-Hill 


vertised emphatically to a public that com- 
prises every citizen of France. A classic 
conception is delivered by Delong’s ideal- 
istic vision of France marching forward, 
with the rolling of the world, above the 
flutter of uncounted battle-flags. The real- 
istic mood has been conveyed with remark- 
able élan in the stirring placard entitled 
“On les aura!” (“We'll get them!”’’), 


7 


which shows a gallant young poilu ad- 
vancing with enthusiasm to a vietory that 
is predestined. A slightly different note of 
grim determination has been recorded by 
Neumon in his poster which exhibits, at the 
moment of action, the hurler of a hand- 
grenade. In another mood—more pathetic 
and, in consequence, more appealingly po- 
etic—this same Maurice Neumon designed 
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FORWARD?! 








Forward to Victory 





ENLIST NOW 


** FORWARD ! 
DAYS OF 


Designed by an anor 


a poster to appeal for assistance for those 
mutilated by the war. 

A homely placard by Roulbot is more 
pathetic still. This poster shows the father 
of a family marching off to the front and 
waving a farewell to his wife and children. 
But the main appeal of the picture is cen- 
tered in the flaunting of an almost silly lit- 
little flag by a tiny, knock-kneed girl. 

In depicting the women of France, the 
poster artists of that long-enduring country 


—A BRITISH RECRUITING 


POSTER USED IN THE EARLY 
THE WAR 
ymous English artist 


have drawn their inspiration mainly from 
Jean Francois Millet, a monumental artist 


who waited overlong for recognition. The 
placard designed by Chavannaz for the 


purpose of stimulating a more eager culti- 
vation of the fields is notable mainly for 
the quite heroic design, in the manner of 
Millet, of the peasant woman whose figure 
is projected at the right of the picture. 

A poster by Charles Foucheray, which 
celebrates the prowess of the troops re- 
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cruited in French Africa, must be accepted 
from another point of view, as an illustra- 
tion of a mood that is more symbolic and 
suggestive than actual and realistic. 


Vv 
GREAT BRITAIN — because of reasons 
mainly geographic that may readily be 


understood — was slower than her conti- 
nental neighbor to awake to a realization 
that this war is being fought by all the 
friends of France in defense of those ideals 
which, through countless centuries, have 
been regarded as most sacred by civilized 
mankind. Before the fateful outset of Au- 
gust, 1914, the British Empire had been 























“RUINED BELGIUM'’—AN ENGLISH POSTER APPEALING FOR HELP FOR THE 
DEFENSELESS VICTIMS OF GERMAN TYRANNY 


Designed by John Hassall 
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lulled into a sense of false security by my- 
opic leaders who had “ wisely smiled” at 
the repeated warnings of Lord Roberts. 
Consequently, when England was suddenly 
and unexpectedly drawn into the war, it 
became necessary to arouse an unaware 
and dilatory public to an instant under- 
standing of an instant need. 

This heavy cross of propaganda was im- 
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mediately lifted up and borne upon the 
shoulders of a great artist whose name must 
evermore be written high upon the list of 
those who loved their fellow men. Frank 
Brangwyn was born a freeman and by pre- 
destination an apostle of freedom for man- 
kind, for his father was a Welsh artizan, 
and by a happy accident he was born and 
brought up in Bruges, the most unutterably 


2°'EMPRUNT 





LA DEFENSE NATIONALE 


! A SPIRITED POSTER APPEALING FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


THE SECOND FRENCH LOAN OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Designed by an 


smonyrions 


French artist 
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Pour LA France 


VERSEZ VOTRE OR 





LOr Combat Pour La Victoire 


[eorre PAR LA SOCKETE) SOCIETE | 
(OES AMIS Dts anvesres| 


DEVAMBEE imp PARIS 


“FOR FRANCE—PAY OUT YOUR GOLD!"—ANOTHER STRIKING AND EFFECTIVE 
POSTER ON BEHALF OF A FRENCH GOVERNMENT LOAN 


Designed by an anonymous French artist 


lovely of all the northern cities of continen- 
tal Europe. Brangwyn, a British citizen, 
loved Belgium because of his birth and 
bringing up within her borders, and from 
the earliest moments of the war he sought 
to rally Britain to her defense. Though 
exceedingly successful as a decorative art- 
ist, he ceased at once to work for money 
and devoted his entire attention to the task 
of designing war-posters. 


When the United States was forced, 
after many hesitations, to cooperate in the 
crusade for the defense of civilization, 
Frank Brangwyn was requested by our 
own most celebrated painter of martial 
scenes at sea—Lieutenant Henry Reuter- 
dahl, United States Navy—to contribute a 
cartoon that should assist in the campaign 
for augmenting our naval personnel. Bran- 
gwyn responded’ with unprecedented 
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promptness by designing the largest litho- 
graph that has ever yet been drawn on 
stone by the authentic and autographic 
hand of an imaginative artist, and turned 
out, at record speed, his famous picture of 
a crew of brawny sailors saving from dis- 
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A FRENCH POSTER ADVERTISING 


DES” 
S DELA 


A SPECIAL 
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war are dashing and inspiriting, and two 
or three of these are reproduced herewith. 
VI 
A sprciAt word, however brief, must be 
spoken in praise of the posters that have 
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DAY FOR COLLECTIONS 


ON BEHALF OF WAR CRIPPLES 


Destened 
aster the helpless passengers of a torpedoed 
ship. Brangwyn is now accepted by 
popular consent as the greatest poster artist 
of Great Britain; but several other British 
posters inspired by the exigencies of the 


Vaurice Ne 


umton 


been published patriotically by the little 
and comparatively helpless nations that 
have fought and bled in a desperate de- 
fense of the ideal of right against the 
greedy encroachment of might. The case 
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POSTER ON BEHALF OF THE THIRD FRENCH LOAN, SHOWING FRANCE MOVING FORWARD 7 
WITH THE ROLLING OF THE WORLD 


Designed by Delong 


of the stricken Belgians has been patheti- force of circumstances, have been drawn in 
cally illustrated in many posters which, by Great Britain. The tragic pathos of the 
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A FRENCH POSTER ADVERTISING A SPECIAL DAY FOR COLLECTIONS ON BEHALF OF 
SERBIAN REFUGEES 


Designed by P. Mouregue 
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EMPRUNT i DEFENSE NATIONALE | 





_ Wbubbeo S0Uubonre’... fot 
eT Pe 


PUBUE SOUS LES AUSPICES DF LA FEDERATION NATIONALE DE LA MUTUALITE FRANCAISE 
QUI FAIT APPEL A TOUS LES TRAVAILLEURS «4 TOUS LES PREVOYANTS A TOUS LES PATRIOTES 
POUR LA UBERATION DU TERRITOIRE ET LA VICTOIRE FINALE 


~~ oe 


. 
“ THE SOLDIER'S FAREWELL " ANOTHER FRENCH POSTER APPEALING FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
10 ONE OF THE GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Designed by Roulbot 


Serbian retreat to the Adriatic has been ex- been resident in the United States, Mr. 
pressed magnificently in a memorable Wladislaw T. Benda. 


French poster designed by Mourgue. The VII 
gallantry of the Italians has been celebrat- 
ed in a dashing contribution by Borconi. At the moment of the breaking of this 


The incentive of the shackled Poles to fight world-dichotomy that tries the souls of all 
heroically on the side of freedom has been mankind, the public of the United States 
expressed with eloquent idealism in a post- remained even more deaf to the warnings 
er designed by a Polish artist who has long of such prophets as Major-General Leonard 
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VOUS AUSSI FAITES VOTRE DEVOIR: 


AVEC TOUTES VOS RESSOURCES 
SOUSCRIVEZ a LEMPRUNT 











CREDIT COMMERCIAL pe FRANCE 








ANOTHER FRENCH LOAN POSTER, 


WHICH IN SUBJECT AND STYLE SUGGESTS THE 


MANNER OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


Designed 
Wood and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
than Great Britain had remained to the 


warnings of such prophets as Lord Roberts. 
The sudden launching of the Hohenzollern 
assault against the citadel of civilization 
caught us unprepared; and we finally suf- 
fered ourselves to be dragged into the 
conflict by the slack of our pants, instead 
of marching forward boldly, with the mien 


hy 


Chavanna: 


of men clear-eyed, who know what they 
have been predestined to expect. Because 
of this delay we shall have to pay the pen- 
alty, before this sorry business is over, of 
pouring forth the blood of a million of our 
best and finest youths and of wasting al- 
most incalculable treasure. 

Because we were tardily dragged into 
the war, instead of stepping forward with 
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the inspiration and momentum of the great 
republic of the French, the task of our 
American poster propagandists has been 
made more difficult since the epoch-mark- 
ing month of April, 1917. Our graphic 
artists have been required, in the first 
place, after many wasted months of linger- 
ing, to convince our helter-skelter popula- 
tion that there still is such a thing as an 
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American public, and that there still is 
such a thing as a genuinely democratic na- 
tion which is worth fighting for against the 
apparently preponderant assaults of all the 
Hohenzollerns of this present world. 

The earliest American war-posters were 
trivial in conception, and almost shameful 
from the standpoint of artistic execution; 
but latterly our native contributions to 
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“THE BOMB-THROWER "'—A REALISTIC 
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FRENCH POSTER ADVERTISING TWO SPECIAL 


DAYS FOR COLLECTIONS ON BEHALF OF SOLDIERS’ FUNDS 


Designed by 


Vaurice Neumon 
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A FRENCII POSTER ADVERTISING A SPECIAL DAY FOR COLLECTIONS ON BEHALF 
OF ALGERIAN AND COLONIAL TROOPS 


Designed by Ci 


the common cause of propaganda have 
been improved considerably. 

The general cause has been helped em- 
phatically by the creation of a committee 
of public propaganda, of which so distin- 
guished a draftsman as Mr. Charles Dana 
Gibson has been denominated as the chair- 
man. Our American war-posters have 


harles Foucheray 


steadily become more artistic and, in con- 
sequence, more successfully effective, since 
the tardy entrance of the United States 
into that world-shaking war whose outcome 
will determine the future of mankind. 
Our American artists thus far have 
done their best to do their bit; but surely 
it would seem presumptuous to hazard an 
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STITUTO ITALIANO DART! GRAPICHE ~ BERCAMO 


APPEALING FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO A GOVERNMENT LOAN 


AND GIVING THE TERMS OF THE ISSUE 


Designed by M. Borcont 


opinion that, up to the moment of the pres- 
ent writing, they have equaled the incen- 
tive, or the practical success, of their 
cousins overseas in France. Albert Sterner, 
James Montgomery Flagg, Henry Reuter- 
dahl, Herbert Paus, Haskell Coffin, How- 
ard Chandler Christy, Sidney H. Riesen- 
berg, C. B. Falls, Balfour Ker, Richard 
Babcock, Charles L. Bull, and J. C. Leyen- 


decker have all contributed designs that 
have been duly swallowed and digested by 
millions of American observers; but, as a 
matter of mere criticism, the present writer 
must finally prefer the primary and simple 
drawing of the Gallic cock made militant, 
which was imagined and rendered visible 
and comprehensible by an anonymous ar- 
tist of the great republic overseas. 


























John R. Mott, 
of the Y. 


the Statesman 


M. C. A. 


THE PERSONALITY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF A LEADER AND ORGANIZER WHOSE 
WORK AND INFLUENCE ARE OF WORLD-WIDE SCOPE 


By Robert J. Cole 


OME men stumble into fame as into a 
pit, and never climb out. Others be- 
come famous before they are great, 

and then grow up to the mark. A few 
achieve greatness first, and when fame 
comes the world stands amazed at the 
height from which the winds have blown 
away the mists. 

John R. Mott is perhaps the best exam- 
ple among living men of steady deévelop- 
ment toward a high place in world affairs 
without a corresponding reputation outside 
of his own field. It is true that many thou- 
sands have known and appreciated him; 
but the millions have not been aware of his 
rank and stature. When a story was print- 
ed in the newspapers, at the beginning of 
President Wilson’s first term, that he want- 
ed Mott for minister to China, the multi- 
tude inquired why. The few who under- 
stood smiled at the idea of Mott’s turning 
aside from the work he was then doing to 
any such limited task; for the fact was 
that, without official title, he was already 
American minister to China, Japan, Rus- 
sia, India, and at least a dozen other assort- 
ed nations. 

It may be well to state, for the sake of 
getting past the formal part, that he is 
general secretary of the International Com- 
mittee of Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions—and don’t forget that last “s.” For 
the structure of what is popularly known 
as the Y. M. C. A. is so passionately demo- 
cratic that in its most nearly centralized 
aspect it retains the consciousness ci every 
individual association, as an old New Eng- 
land town-meeting held to the undimin- 
ished right of the individual citizen. ‘The 
International Committee is the servant of 


all the associations, and John R. Mott is 
the servant of the committee. His con- 
tinued authority is never arbitrary; it de- 
pends upon the knowledge that he is doing 
the work they want done. 

Mott is just fifty-three years old. He is 
the son of a clergyman, and was born at 
Livingston Manor, New York, but his boy- 
hood was spent at Postville, in northern 
Iowa. He went back to his native State 
to study at Cornell, with the intention of 
becoming a lawyer. 

It is said that the first suggestion of an- 
other career came to him from a young 
Englishman — Studd, the famous Cam- 
bridge cricketer, who devoted his life to 
missionary work in China. On his way to 
the East he delivered an address at Cor- 
nell, and one passage of it made an in- 
delible impression upon Mott: 

“Young man, seekest thou great things 
for thyself? Seek them not!” 

Mott has always sought great things, but 
not for himself—except as they have given 
him increased power to serve his fellow 
men. When he graduated from Cornell, in 
1888, he had already begun to think in 
large terms. The size of the field in which 
he would sooner or later work was never 
uncertain; it was only a question of means 
and method. j 

To put it in another way, it would be 
easy to imcgine young Mott the son of an 
English gentleman, going through one of 
the traditional schools and Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and then entering the diplomatic 
service and demonstrating his power to 
help run the empire. Great Britain has 
long had the machirery for a career of 
that kind, though some of the cogs and 
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levers of the machine have changed places 
in the last four years. 

In America the young man with serious 
aspirations toward statesmanship has one 
of two courses open. He may rise in a pro- 
fession to a height where he can be seen 
above the crowd, like Taft, Wilson, Root, 
or Hughes; or he may definitely enter po- 
litical life, as Roosevelt entered the New 
York State Legislature, and climb. 

The chief reason why Mott did not go 
into politics was that he saw the possibili- 
ties of applying all the highest powers of 
personal leadership, all the legitimate 
strategy of the statesman, in another field. 
His experience of religion was a thoroughly 
spiritual one, but his idea of its outward 
expression was definite and practical. 


MOTT’S CHIEF FIELDS OF WORK 


Mott believed and believes always in the 
church—in organized Christianity; but he 
found that two special phases of its activity 
offered a chance not found in the others. 
These were the work with young college 
men and foreign missions. He found that 
one was the solution of the other, and that 
in the two combined was the opportunity 
for him to develop his own powers and to 
build up a working force that should bring 
Christianity into a statesmanlike relation 
with the rest of the world’s life. 

How he rose to the leadership in the 
foreign department of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations is too long a story to be told 
here. I am seeking to point out the man’s 
aim and method, and the character and size 
of the task at which he is engaged. Look 
at the titles of his books. He is not pri- 
marily a literary man, but nobcdy values 
or uses the printing-press more than he. 
In 1897 he issued “ Strategic Points in the 
World’s Conquest ’—-a very characteristic 
title, with its technical military use of the 
word “ strategic.”” Another word that Mott 


uses a good deal is “ reality.”” He wrote a 
book about that, too—*‘ Christians of 
Reality.” 


Every one of his books marks a step in 
his progress and in the progress of the work 
he is doing. They are not theological 
books. He would rather take one principle 
on which a million Episcopalians, Method- 
ists, Baptists, Presbyterians agree, and 
set them all at work doing something with 
it, than to convince a hundred thousand 
that he had found the most brilliant possi- 
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ble new interpretations of ten points -of 
doctrine. 

Before he had been many years in the 
Y. M. C. A., Mott saw that the work he 
was doing depended for its final success on 
the kind of ministers that were in the 
churches. It was discouraging to get a 
young man interested in the church and to 
be obliged to turn his future progress over 
to a narrow, unstimulating preacher. What 
was the matter with the preachers? 


HIS METHOD OF DEVELOPING LEADERS 


Mott decided that something must be 
done to show the finest, most ambitious 
young men in their college days, when they 
were choosing a life-work, that a minister 
might be the greatest force in the life of a 
community. He believed that many young 
lawyers, physicians, and business men 
would have been glad to take up the work 
of the church if they had seen in it a task 
worth doing. For the secret of Mott’s suc- 
cess with strong men is that he offers them 
the one temptation irresistible to strength 
~—the temptation of a great task. 

This man has always worked through 
the colleges, because he could thus most 
quickly get at the material he wanted for 
turning into leaders. Mott’s method is a 
system of developing leadership. Andrew 
Carnegie succeeded in the steel business by 
gathering about him a group of brilliant 
young steel men. Mott has done the same 
thing, with certain vital points of differ- 
ence. He has grown ahead of the work, 
seeing ever some more distant goal, push- 
ing men out of their training-posts into 
larger fields, and finding new leaders for 
the increasing work. 

In 1895 there was formed the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, which con- 
sists of national and international student 
movements. There are now twelve of these 
movements affiliated with the federation, 
and the total number of members is nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand, scattered 
all over the werld. Mr. Mott has been gen- 
eral secretary of the federation since its be- 
ginning. In this capacity he made an exten- 
sive tour of the world, 1895 to 1897, in 
which he made a study of the academic life 
of the different nations and founded the 
student movements of India, China, Japan, 
and Australasia. 

In recognition of his work on behalf of 
the students of the world, Yale University 
conferred upon him the degree of M.A. in 
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1899. In ro10 the University of Edin- 
burgh gave him an LL.D., and so did 
Princeton in 1911. Some people are al- 
ways careful now to call him Dr. Mott. 
It is perfectly regular, of course, but the 
title-makers are usually all out of sizes that 
fit such a man. 


THE CALL OF THE EAST 


While he was working, the world was 
growing up to this man’s great ideals. 
Looking for the best laboratories of leader- 
ship, he saw the newly awakened nations 
of the East, where Western training in 
physical and intellectual methods might 
earn a welcome for spiritual truth and high 
standards of living. When the statesmen 
and educators of China and Japan saw 
what the association was doing, they 
sought the leaders of the work and asked 
for advice in empire-building. 

Thus it came about that John R. Mott 
has had more actual influence in the con- 
structive advance of nations than most so- 
called “international statesmen.” Four 
times he has made a tour of the world, be- 
sides many shorter trips to Europe or Asia. 
At such times arrangements are worked 
out in advance for the assembly of picked 
audiences, often of many thousands. From 
his clear, pointed addresses young men of 
a score of countries have gone away with a 
new idea of religion, of patriotism, of life 
itself. 

Mott does not make the vital error of 
assuming that all wisdom and virtue are of 
the West. He often remarks that the Bible 
itself came from the Orient, and he looks 
to modern men of that part of the world 
to bring further interpretations of religious 
truth to Europe and America. 

For many years the Y. M. C. A. has had 
a leader in home work, another in foreign 
work, and a general secretary over all. 
Mott has recently assumed the direction 
laid down by the veteran Richard Cary 
Morse. He takes the reins at a time when 
this great international work can yield val- 
uable results in the prosecution of the 
world war. 

The expansion in the activities of the 
association is amazing. Whereas iormerly 
something like five thousand secretaries 
carried on all the work, before present 
plans can be carried out some eight thou- 
sand men must be sent to the front for 
specific service among the soldiers. To 


make this possible about fifty million dol- 
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lars was raised in one campaign; but 
money-raising is merely an incident of 
Young Men’s Christian Association prog- 
ress. When the work is to be done, the 
money is raised, and that is all there is to 
be said about it. 


MOTT’S PERSONALITY AND METHODS 


Mott is not a figure of the personally 
picturesque type. He has a way of hiding 
himself in his work, and little stories do not 
readily swarm about him. Yet this is not 
because there is any repellent quality about 
him. It may be said to be the result of the 
momentum of his progress, which is so 
continuous that almost no power is lost by 
stopping and starting at stations. 

It is worth noting, too, that no power is 
lost in petty displays of temper. When 
Mott was preparing the report for the 
Edinburgh convention, over which he pre- 
sided, and which has been referred to as 
the most important gathering of Christians 
since the first century, I spent some days at 
his home—which is in Montclair, New Jer- 
sey—reading proofs. Some of the grown 
people who came to. the house were in- 
clined to overdo the seriousness of the 
occasion; but his children, who knew the 
real man better, made no ceremony of ap- 
proach to the study. They went in freely 
and got nickels for car-fare, bringing an 
honest exchange of talk—small coin, but 
not without value to a father—such as 
news of a certain dog or parrot, I forget 


which. I do remember that there was no 
hint of irritation over the interrupted 
report. 


Mott has been a great student of biog- 
raphy, and, unlike many readers, he has 
got the right things from it. Most of us 
are impressed more by the results of a 
great man’s life than by the sources of 
character from which they came. It is not 
uncommon to admire Abraham Lincoln. 
Mott follows him in the difficult practise 
of selecting and using others to do hard 
tasks. He was especially pleased with 
Alonzo Rothschild’s “ Lincoln, Master of 
Men,” which analyzes this gift or acquire- 
ment of authority without any egotistical 
self-assertion. It is the authority of true 
leadership, of the man who sees clearly and 
is always ready for the correction of ex- 
perience. 

The readiness to change methods without 
any real loss of character is Mott’s way, 
as it is the association’s way. That is 
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what commends it to business men and to 
army officers, as well as to all types of 
young men. 

I once attended a convention where there 
was a very lively debate over a proposed 
removal of certain restrictions in the rule 
admitting students to full membership in 
college associations. William J. Bryan 
happened to be present, and made one of 
his best stump speeches—of its kind. Curi- 
ously enough, the radical champion of free 
silver coinage stood for good old conserva- 
tism for its own sake. He ended with a 
well-figured peroration in his best platform 
style. 

Afterward Mott spoke in favor of the 
change, with the air of a man who is simply 
explaining to a friend or a fellow worker 
some difficulty of administration, and 
pointing out the one way in which the 
trouble could be removed. Bryan made it 
an issue of religious loyalty. Mott took it 
for granted that all were agreed on the 
basis of action, and that the real necessity 
was to find a way to act. He met the fears 
of such as Bryan by the statement: 

“My observation and my study of 
church history have convinced me that no 
honest, constructive, conservative step or 
action to meet an actual need in one part of 
Christ’s work is a disintegrating influence 
in other parts of His work.” 

He spoke with the courage of the man 
whose faith goes deeper than forms; and 
the convention voted for the change. 


PATIENT WORK AND QUICK DECISIONS 


The power to decide quickly, not on im- 
pulse, but on a basis of knowledge of the 
situation, is a great element in Mott’s quali- 
fication for leadership. He can wait, and 
he waited for a long time before accepting 
the call to the chief place in the work of 
the association. On the other hand, he 
can choose, when the occasion demands 
quick choice, a young, comparatively un- 
tried man for some important place, and 
can convince that man that the destiny of 
the world depends in great measure on his 
success. The man seldom fails. 

Mott has a summer home in the woods, 
though he doesn’t get much time for vaca- 
tions these days. A friend who called there 
says that he found Mott reshingling his 
roof, and tells how, when the mail came in, 
he would read an important association 
letter held in one hand and go on nailing 
down shingles with the other, while he 
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clung to the roof with his feet. I will not 
vouch for this story, for in general his 
method is to do one thing at a time, to do 
it thoroughly, and to go on without haste 
or delay to the next task. 

Like Roosevelt, Mott accomplishes a 
good deal of work in transit. On many 
train or boat journeys he arranges to have 
one of his colleagues for a companion, so 
that the time may be spent in planning out 
the next move. I remember an evening on 
Lake George when he walked back and 
forth with another secretary from end to 
end of the upper deck of the steamer 
in a kind of march-of-civilization tramp. 
Snatches of the talk, coming to me at the 
rail whenever the two men passed, indicated 
that in an hour they had covered a con- 
tinent. That body of land might look the 
same in the geographies, but I felt sure that 
it was bound sooner or later to be a differ- 
ent continent. 

In the rare blank spaces when he is not 
planning a campaign or working upon a 
new book, Mott likes to read a good detec- 
tive story. Music of a simple sort he 
frankly enjoys for its own sake; and since 
he never neglects a source of power, he 
makes a point of using certain songs in 
public meetings very much as a general 
would use martial airs. He likes the sing- 
ing of a male quartet, and I suspect it has 
never lost for him the peculiar appeal of 
college days. 

It may be that one secret of his influence 
is the ability to hold for a lifetime the best 
elements of the college phase. He takes 
college men seriously, not as a finished 
product, but as latent power. 

Mott is a big man physically. He speaks 
with deliberate clearness, never hesitating 
for a word or seeking to embellish his utter- 
ance, but as if he were thinking aloud, 
careful only that no step his mind takes 
shall need to be retraced. 

He is a tremendous worker, but he has 
time for the things worth doing. He has his 
life laid out a year ahead almost in quarter- 
hours. Such a man might easily be ruined 
by routine; but all this labor is a means 
toward great ends. What those ends are 
one would only have to ask a student in 
China or India, struggling with the adjust- 
ment of old and new ideas, or a soldier 
coming out of a Y. M. C. A. hut close 
beside the trenches. But even they cannot 
give complete answers. Their grandsons 
will have more to tell. 








A Secret Service: Incident 


AN EPISODE OF THE QUIET CAMPAIGN THAT AN ARMY OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS 
IS WAGING AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Samuel T. Carter, Jr. 


N these strenuous times we hear much 
I of the army and the navy, but practi- 
cally nothing of another arm of the 
government which is fighting the enemies 
of the United States. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Secret Service—or, to 
give it its official title, the Division of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice— 
has done admirable work in handling the 
very important and very difficult task it has 
had to undertake. It is safe to say that in 
every large town in the Eastern States its 
representatives are quietly but effectively 
engaged in unearthing disloyal plots and 
bringing dangerous conspirators to book. 
The story which follows illustrates at once 
the activities of the Secret Service men in 
smaller communities and the assistance 
which, in many cases, is being given them 
by wide-awake civilians. It is substan- 
tially a transcript of actual facts, with the 
names of individuals and places omitted or 
disguised. 

Richard Searles was the superintendent 
of a factory situated in the suburbs of a 
city within two hours’ journey of New 
York. He lived in a near-by town, and in 
fine weather he traveled between his home 
and the factory by motor-cycle. The 
country through which he had to pass was 
sparsely settled, and about half-way along 
his route, back from the road, stands one 
of the largest wireless stations in the East. 

One December morning, as Searles was 
speeding along the road, which passes at 
that point through a stretch of lonely, 
wooded country, his eye caught what 
seemed to be a glint of steel among the 
trees. He was traveling so fast, however, 
that he could not clearly distinguish what 
the metallic object was. 

The following day, at the same point in 
his journey, he again saw the object in 
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question. Its appearance was that of a 
steel rod projecting from the ground. The 
thing surprised him greatly, but it was at 
some distance from the road, and he was 
late for his work, so he did not stop. He de- 
termined, however, to get an earlier start 
on the morrow, in order to have time to 
examine this curious phenomenon. 

The next morning saw him in the woods 
with time to spare, but a careful survey 
disclosed nothing unusual, and he con- 
cluded that what he had really seen was 
the glint of ice on the branches of a tree. 

A few days later, however, the strange 
object was visible again, so clearly that 
there could be no mistake. It was a steel 
bar, which rose about thirty feet into the 
air among the scrubby trees of the sandy 
woodland. As he was hurrying to keep an 
important appointment, he could not stop 
for further examination, but he resolved to 
make another and more thorough search of 
the neighborhood on the following day. 
After reaching the factory, having in mind 
the information which had come to him 
recently that messages from the near-by 
wireless station were being intercepted, he 
decided, without further investigation, to 
communicate his suspicions to the Secret 
Service in Washington. 

Three days later Searles was called upon 
at the factory by two men, who explained 
that they were in the government employ, 
and showed their Secret Service badges. 
The senior of the two officials told Searles 
that it was true that wireless messages were 
being intercepted from the near-by station, 
and that the superintendent’s letter to the 
Division of Investigation had been for- 
warded to him with instructions to investi- 
gate the matter. He added that he had 
already run down several other supposed 
clues without result, and that he was 
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frankly skeptical about the steel-rod story, 
his belief being that what appeared to be 
a steel rod was in reality a tree coated with 
ice. He and his colleague were quite will- 
ing to search the woods, however. They 
asked Searles to accompany them on their 
quest, and to consider himself for the time 
being a member of the Secret Service. 

The superintendent was quick to accept 
the suggestion. Making arrangements to 
be absent from the factory for the day, he 
started out with the government agents. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE STEEL ROD 


Outside of the factory grounds a large 
touring-car was awaiting them, with an- 
other Secret Service man at the wheel, and 
soon the four were speeding toward their 
goal. The car was halted at some distance 
from the spot where Searles had seen the 
suspicious rod, and all four men proceeded 
on foot through the woods; but a careful 
examination disclosed nothing. 

At dusk the senior official called his force 
together and said that while nothing definite 
had been discovered, he had seen enough 
to know that there might be some ground 
for Searles’s suspicions. He suggested that 
they should get the blankets from the car, 
park the machine in a neighboring barn, 
and make a night of it in the woods. To 
this the others agreed, and, stationed at 
different points, all four kept the nocturnal 
vigil: 

Nothing transpired until daylight. Then, 
just at sunrise, a few hundred feet from 
where Searles was standing, cold and 
wearied by his long watching, a steel bar 
came slowly up from the ground. It rose 
to a height of about thirty feet and then 
remained stationary. 

Searles, not versed in the ways of the 
Secret Service, darted for the place where 
the bar stood. Before he reached it, it 
noiselessly sank out of sight; and though 
he searched eagerly, the sandy soil showed 
no sign of the bar or of the place of its 
disappearance. 

The Secret Service men, in the mean 
time, had hurried toward Searles and 
learned his story. Their leader then sug- 
gested that, starting from the place where 
they stood, they should move out in widen- 
ing circles and examine the ground foot by 
foot, in the hope of solving the mystery. 
The examination proceeded until the senior 
official gave vent to a low whistle and 
beckoned to the others to approach him. 
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This they did, and he silently pointed to a 
depression in the earth covered with leaves, 
through which projected a small piece of 
tiling. The leaves were brushed aside and 
the piece of tiling removed, disclosing other 
pieces below. It then became evident that 
there was some sort of opening below the 
débris. 

The leader held a whispered consultation 
with his men. He told them that during 
the night his suspicions had been aroused 
by what he believed to be the sound of a 
hammer in some underground chamber. 
He had kept it to himself until he could 
be surer of what he had heard, but now he 
was convinced that there was a subter- 
ranean passageway which probably had its 
opening at that very spot, and which led 
to some hidden chamber. 

He told his men to go back among the 
trees until they could not be seen from 
where they now stood, and to find some 
place of concealment from which they could 
watch what happened next. He himself 
would lie on the ground beside the opening 
until something developed. His _ instruc- 
tions were followed out, and for more than 
two hours the three men hid among the 
trees, while their leader lay flat on the cold 
ground beside the broken tiles. 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED 


At length he heard a slight noise below 
the tiles. Then two or three pieces were 
removed by an unseen hand, and the head 
of a man emerged from the ground. No 
sooner had the head appeared than the 
Secret Service official made a grab for it. 
He literally hauled his quarry out of the pit 
by the hair of his head, before the man 
could recover from his astonishment at the 
sudden attack. 

Once out, however, the man, who proved 
to be a stalwart German, seized his adver- 
sary around the waist and hurled him to 
the ground. The battle was an unequal 
one, for the Secret Service official was 
nearly exhausted by his all-night vigil in 
the cold, and the German was superior in 
weight and brawn. It would have fared 
badly with the government employee if it 
had not been for Searles, who was sta- 
tioned nearer to the scene of the fight than 
the other men. 

No sooner had the superintendent seen 
the two men grappling than he made a dash 
toward them. By the time he reached 
them, the German had his adversary by 
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the throat, with the evident intention of 
choking him to death. Before he could do 
so, Searles was upon him like a whirlwind; 
and in another moment the remaining 
Secret Service men had come up and 
joined in the fray. 

A few minutes later saw the German 
securely bound, a Secret Service man 
standing over him with a drawn pistol, and 
the three other men descending through a 
long, winding passage in the earth to a 
dimly lighted chamber. There was found 
a complete wireless apparatus, including a 
steel rod which, by an electric contrivance, 
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was made to rise from a deep hole in the 
ground to and through an aperture in the 
roof of the chamber. As the rod descended, 
the opening closed automatically. 

The mystery of the stolen wireless mes- 
sages was thus explained, and the German 
was turned over to the authorities for 
punishment. In front of the Searles home, 
where heretofore there had been a weather- 
worn flag-pole, there has now been substi- 
tuted a slender steel rod, some thirty feet 
in height, on which each morning Richard 
Searles, Jr., aged ten, swings the banner of 
his country to the breeze. 





Brockett’s Brain-Storm 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 
Author of “ The Two Men He Killed,” “ Let Them Rest,” etc. 


lover,’” the blond mistress of the 

hotel cigar-stand remarked §sar- 
castically. “‘ Not! Every man’s the world’s 
greatest comedian while ‘he’s in love—and 
he’s sure of his laughs. The world laughs 
at him as long as he’s funny, but believe 
me, it doesn’t love him. A lover that ain’t 
funny is the pet of the Pest Club. There’s 
nobody home when he calls up his friends, 
any more than there is when he tries to 
think. And if he’s deep enough in love, 
even the cause of the sickness won’t care 
for the compliment long. The harder they 
love, the quicker they get the gate. 

“ Of course, once in a while you see two 
minds without a single thought, a couple 
of somnambulists going the same way and 
having the same nightmare at the same 
time. They’re nice company for each other 
till one of them wakes up. The first one 
to come to will either beat it or stick 
around out of revenge and use the sleeper 
like Simon Legree used pore ole Uncle Tom. 
The harder they’re handled, the sounder 
they sleep, these lovers. They all carry 
the same banner, inscribed with the touch- 
ing words— Wipe your little feet here, 
beloved!’ Stamp on ’em, and they’ll snore 
a sleepy noise and murmur: ‘Oh, how 
beautiful!’ 


if ie say ‘all the world loves a 


“ All the world kids a lover, my friend. 
What the world loves is a kidder. Some 
handsome he with nice eyes and a sense 
of humor in place of a heart pulls the old 
James K. costume stuff on everything 
womanly he meets; and just as long as 
he doesn’t mean it, he’s a wonderful guy. 
The ladies play him strong for the chance 
of being lied to in well-chosen words, and 
the men pal around with him in the hope 
of getting helpful hints on how to beat the 
game. As long as he kids others with the 
gooey talk, he’s the wonderful thing and 
dines out regular; but whenever he falls 
for his own folly—sweet dreams! 

“ And the best are-the worst. Get me? 
I mean that there’s no nut as loose as a 
wise man playing hooky. A man that 
knows a lot knows less when he’s off his 
track than some cone-domed simp that 
never did know anything. The farther 
they fall, the more muss they make. The 
true story of an honest, hard-headed, God- 
fearing, ambitious young man in love is 
nothing good for a poor sailor with a weak 
stomach to listen to during a storm at sea. 
Judge for yourself. 

“You know what a fine man Mayor 
Brockett is—honest, upright, loyal, effi- 
cient, friend-of-the-people, and all that. 
And there’s no bunk about it with him, 
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either. A dollar in the city treasury looks 
just as big to him as one in his own pocket, 
and he thinks no better of stealing five 
thousand on a crooked political contract 
than he does of pacifying a citizen up a 
dark alley with a lead pipe for the loose 
change on him. He’s as wise as a pretty 
widow, and the only thing that can stop 
him from going to the top in this State 
almost did. 

“ He fell in love. The lady he tripped 
over was Miss Eleanor Lamar. She was 
one of these beautiful women who was just 
as good as she was beautiful, because she 
had sense enough to know that the real big 
money’s in virtue. She stayed here at the 
hotel with her mother. The mother was a 
traveling saleswoman, and Eleanor was her 
line. Mrs. Lamar had invested in her 
daughter a lot of the money her poor dear 
husband had left her when he was lucky 
enough to die. She’d had the kid hem- 
stitched and frilled in the very best snob- 
factories in this country and France, and 
when she was satisfied that the last trace 
of any human decency the girl might have 
inherited from her father had been refined 
out, she went on the road with her. 

“ The European market must have been 
kind of dull, because after a couple of years 
abroad she came back here with her prop- 
erty still unhusbanded, and with a worried 
look in her eye. Jim Barstow, the banker, 
was some sort of a relative of hers. I guess 
she thought that maybe, in a pinch, she 
could hold Jim up for current expenses. 
What a chance! Why, old Barstow would 
stand up to eat his meals, if it ever occurred 
to him that the wear and tear on sole- 
leather was less than on cloth. 

“Along in the fall, Brockett met 
Eleanor, and he was hers. She and her 
mother were both kind of neutral about 
him. He was a rising young man, but he 
hadn’t risen high enough to meet their 
hopes. Still, he was a possibility in case 
the end of the cash on hand came before 
the millionaire kid they were both looking 
for; so they kept him on tap. 

“Tt was pitiful. A fine, big, honest, 
strong guy like Brockett, with business to 
attend to, wagging around after that wise, 
crooked little doll, as grateful for a pleasant 
look as a wiggly mongrel pup! 

“What made it all wrong was that this 
Eleanor was a relative of Barstow’s. 
Brockett, you see, made his living panning 
Barstow. If Jim had ever reformed, 
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Brockett would have been out of a job. 
Barstow was one of the main reasons re- 
formers give when they write magazine 
articles such as: ‘ Why Cities Ain’t Sunday- 
Schools.’ Barstow was ‘ why ’ all right. He 
wasn’t dishonest, accordin’ to his own 
lights; he just simply didn’t think that 
pinching public money was stealing. He 
never could sense the difference between the 
city treasury and his own bank-account. 
You know there’s lots like him—men that 
wouldn’t roll a drunk, or rifle a collection- 
plate, but they think of city money same 
as they do of the parks—free to all. That 
was Barstow, and Brockett was the only 
cop that could keep him off the grass. 

“And now it was Barstow’s niece, or step- 
cousin, or something of the sort, that poor 
Brockett had picked out to make a fool of 
himself over! 


II 


“ THINGS. ran along pretty bad for a 
month or so, and then they got worse. She 
began to be nice to him—not just polite, 
you know, but snuggly and adoring. And 
then he went to a dance with her, given in 
her honor at Barstow’s home. 

“Bam! Say it was as raw as the best 
laugh in the repertory of a stag monologist. 
The Barstows never gave Eleanor or her 
mother as much as a trolley-ride for Christ- 
mas before; and now he steps out and 
stages a ball in his own home in Eleanor’s 
honor, to which the lady of the occasion is 
escorted by none other than our faithful 
watch-dog, Mayor Brockett! 

“I guess that didn’t make nice clay for 
the gossips to model a monument of scandal 
from! Brockett, the rip-snorting, graft- 
fighting friend-of-the-people that hadn’t 
spoke Barstow’s name in the same breath 
with any word nicer than ‘ thief’ since Hek 
was a lady’s lap-dog, a guest in Barstow’s 
home! There was only one answer to it— 
Barstow figured that a relative, even by 
marriage, wouldn’t be keen on putting him 
in jail, and Brockett had decided that 
Eleanor was worth the price, even if Bar- 
stow went with her. 

“ But the thing that gave the cartoonists 
something to do was Brockett’s trying to 
dance! This Eleanor person was the orig- 
inal terpsichorean kid, but the mayor— 
well, he’d been too busy doing a man’s work 
ever to get well parlor-broke. He handled 
a beer-glass better than he did a teacup; 
and while he was there with a half-nelson 
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or a hip-lock at a political riot, he was kind 
of cumbersome at the bunny-hug on a ball- 
room floor. 

“ But he was in love, so he danced with 
his lady at Barstow’s ball and stepped with 
both big feet on everything she wore below 
her knees. He finally managed to get a 
toe-hold in something she couldn’t rip loose 
from, and the pair of them pulled a 
scrambled-skid step that was done with all 
parts of the anatomy except the feet. The 
cartoonists and the paragraphers did their 
little bit, and Brockett was on the chutes, 
gathering speed with every laugh. The 
American public may elect a thief or a cut- 
throat to office sometimes, but they’ll never 
vote for the same thing they laugh at. 
And the people of this city were laughing 
at Brockett! 

“Young Neal Murphy, Brockett’s pri- 
vate secretary and best friend, is a great 
pal of mine, and he come to me with a 
tale that would sound fine sung to the tune 
of the ‘ Dead March.’ 

“* Barstow’s got the chief,’ he says. 
‘ Brockett’s friends might as well start buy- 
ing flowers, because the funeral’s comin’ off. 
As one of the Barstow family, the people of 
this town wouldn’t elect him assistant dog- 
catcher!’ 

“*]T don’t see why,’ I says. ‘ He can be 
friendly with Barstow in a social way and 
still fight him politically, can’t he?’ 

“* That’s what the chief thinks,’ Neal 
says; ‘and he’s dead wrong. He thinks 
he can play golf with Barstow in the morn- 
ing and work to put him in the pen in the 
afternoon. That’s the way the crooks get 
all the good ones they can’t buy off. 
“ Well,” they say, “there’s no hard feel- 
ings; let’s have a friendly drink between 
rounds.” Believe me, the man you have a 
friendly drink with ain’t the man you hit 
the hardest when hitting time comes. No 
—the chief’s a dead one.’ 

“* You think she’s in love with Brockett?’ 
I asks him. 

“*In love!’ Neal says. ‘Say! She’s 
working on a salary. Barstow can afford 
to do something for her, if she gets the 
chief out of his way. The whole town’s 
laughing at him over that dance thing the 
other night.’ 

““* Maybe that ‘ll shame him into his 
senses,’ I says, trying to cheer him up. 

“* He ain’t got no senses,’ Neal says. 
‘You know what? He’s engaged Herbert 


Gloverley to teach him to dance, so’s he 
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can step around the floor with this Lamar 
lemon at the ball here New Year’s Eve, 
without laying himself open to a charge 
of mayhem! Can you think of anything 
worse than that?’ 

“T couldn’t. Herbert was one of these 
long, narrow guys that look sort of half- 
dressed without a wrist-watch. He was 
awful handsome—if you like ’em pink and 
curly—and nice in his ways. He was one 
of these fellows that if he saw his mother 
drowning, he’d jump up and down on the 
shore in one spot and say: ‘ Oh, pshaw!’ 
Nobody could ever think why he should be, 
until the dancing craze came in. He had 
the brainiest feet! He cleaned up a lot of 
money in the East, teaching and doing ex- 
hibition dancing. He was home on a visit, 
and Brockett had hired him. Wow! If 
the papers had got hold of that! 

“But they didn’t. He was seen with 
Brockett a lot, but then he was seen with 
Miss Lamar a lot, too, and people just 
figured that Brockett had to stand him 
around on her account. More than one 
hefty man who was willing and able to do 
his duty had to keep his fists in his pockets 
when Herbert was around, because wife or 
sweetheart did love to dance with the dear 
boy. And as I told you, this Lamar girl 
was some dancer. 

“‘ She was down to do an exhibition stunt 
with Herbert at the blowout here New 
Year’s Eve. You know the kind of a riot 
we have here every New Year’s? This hotel 
has come to be the official gathering-spot 
on that night for society, high, low, and 
otherwise. We clear the lobby and the 
mezzanine floor for dancing, and the whole 
thing’s as democratic as a dog-fight. If a 
man meets his butler here then—and he’s 
liable to, at that—he buys him a drink and 
the butler buys the next one; and if a nice- 
looking young guy steps up to a woman and 
asks for a dance on the strength of having 
sold her a pair of shoes or a pound of pork- 
chops some time or other, she won’t yell for 
the cop. Oh, we have a fine social omelet 
here on New Year’s Eve! 


Ill 


“ WELL, the night of the big souse come. 
The hotel was full, and so was most of the 
guests. Me and Neal Murphy had a couple 
of dances together, and I asked him how 
was Brockett getting along with his love- 
affair and his dancing-lessons. 

“* Like a cripple in a foot-race,’ Neal 
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says. ‘He’s queering himself everywhere. 
If he was a crook, I wouldn’t care, but he 
ain’t. He means as well as he ever did, but 
she’s got his eyes crossed. When he gets 
so’s he can see straight again, he’s going to 
be an awful sick man. If I could only wake 
him up before it’s too late!’ he says. 

“Well, we had a couple more dances, 
and then we went up on the mezzanine 
floor to sit one out. The mezzanine floor 
was all messed up around the edges with 
big palms and other plants arranged by 
some kind-hearted guy with a good eye for 
cover, who must have been young himself 
once. We just got nicely settled in a spot 
as well hid as a price-list in a first-class 
café, when we heard the most careless kiss. 
Why, it sounded like an advertisement! 

“Tm not curious; I just like to see 
what’s going on. So I peeked through the 
palms and got worse shocked than a Pro- 
hibitionist on a yachting-trip. 

“There was Eleanor Lamar, all melted 
up in Herbert Gloverley’s arms, and kissing 
him in earnest. Can you imagine any 
woman kissing a solidified pale perfume 
like him—and meanin’ it? There’s a mate 
for everything, ain’t there? 

“Neal took one peek and kidnaped me. 
He hid me back of some more palms, and 
whispers to me and says: ‘ Don’t move, 
and don’t make a sound. If I could only 
find him in time!’ he says, and deserted me. 

“T seen it all as plain as the plot of a 
bum show. He’d gone for Brockett, and 
if he got him there in time I couldn’t make 
out whether there’d be a murder or a sui- 
cide, or both. 

“ They kept on kissing and kissing, and 
just as Neal come spy-footing it in among 
the palms with Brockett, they either got 
enough or run out of breath, because they 
begun to talk. And you know you can’t 
talk and— 

“ Well, they begun to talk just as Neal 
got Brockett in easy ear-shot. She spoke 
first, and what she said made Brockett 
willing to listen to the rest of the show. 

“*Oh, my big, brave man, I love you 
so!’ she says. 

“Can you beat it? ‘My big, brave 
man!’ Six inches thick from his ears to 
his hips, and never a thought above his 
ankle-bones! Oh, well, if we could see 
what we fall in love with, we wouldn’t, 
would we? 

“*T know what,’ Herbert chirps, as 
proud as though he’d just discovered what 
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electricity is. ‘Let’s get married. Yes, 
let’s!’ 

“*Oh, if we only could!’ she moans, 
like a consumptive pessimist with the 
stomachache. ‘ But what will mama say? 
Mr. Barstow wants me to marry that hor- 
rible Brockett, and if I don’t, he won’t 
help mama with a cent. And we haven’t a 
thing,’ she says. 

“ Herbert shuffled his feet and had an- 
other bright thought. 

“*T know what,’ he says again. ‘ We'll 
get married and dance together. There’s 
lots of money in it. We'll do splendidly; 
really we shall.’ 

“Oh, could we?’ she moans. 
love you so!’ 

“* Of course we can,’ he says. ‘ Leave it 
to me, dearest. If you think your mother 
will be too furious, we’ll elope. Just leave 
it to me.’ 

“* Oh, Herbert!’ she says. 
clever!’ 

“* Can’t see you wasted on that clumsy 
ass Brockett,’ he says. 

““Tsn’t he horrible?’ she says. 
Herbert!’ 

“ Just then somebody called him, and he 
says: 

“** Come, dear—time to do our little turn 
together. We'll be doing it as Mr. and 
Mrs. Gloverley for regular money soon!’ 

“** Oh, Herbert!’ she says, and they went 
away from there. 


‘I do 


‘You’re so 
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“ BROCKETT stood still for a while with 
his head bent and his eyes shut, like he 
was afraid to look on a sight that he knew 
would be awful. Then he took a long 
breath and looked square at Neal. 

“* Well!’ he says. 

“* Take it like a man, chief,’ Neal says. 
‘ Be thankful it ain’t worse. You ought to 
be glad you got wise in time!’ 

“* Wise!’ Brockett says. ‘ Wise! 
long have you been wise, Neal?’ 

“* From the first,’ Neal says. 

““* And how many others are wise?’ 

“*T hate to hit you at a time like this,’ 
Neal says. ‘ But you’d best have it. Pretty 
near the whole town.’ 

“* Quch!’ the chief says. ‘I don’t feel 
bad over losing her. I honestly thought 
she was what she is not. But I do hate to 
have Jim Barstow put it over on me. If 
she marries Gloverley, everybody will say 
she threw me over for that dancing doll. 


How 
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I'll be a good joke, but an awfully poor 
vote-getter. Can you think of the right 
thing to do?’ 

“*T'm afraid I can’t, chief,’ Neal says, 
sad and solemn. 

“ Just then Peabody, the hardware man, 
come bustling in, and grabbed the mayor 
by the arm. 

“*Hurry!’ he says. ‘Been looking every- 
where for you. We're starting the program, 
and we want you to introduce the enter- 
tainers. Come!’ 

“ All of a sudden the chief began to 
laugh. 

“*T can, Neal,’ he says. ‘I got it’; 
and away he went with Peabody. 

“T came out of hiding, and I says: 

“* What’s he goin’ to do?’ 

“*]T dunno,’ Neal says, and we hustled 
out after the mayor. 

“ They had a stage fixed up down in the 
lobby, and a program of amateur enter- 
tainers. Brockett introduced a couple of 
’em, and then Herbert and Eleanor came 
on to do their exhibition of modern ball- 
room dances. . 

“ Brockett took each of ’em by the hand 
and led ’em to the edge of the stage, facing 
the crowd. 

“ * Friends,’ he says, ‘ I have the privilege 
of making the announcement of a forth- 
coming event which, while it is no surprise 
to me, may be to some of those present. I 
have the great happiness of being permitted 
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to announce the engagement of my two 
good friends, Miss Eleanor Lamar and Mr. 
Herbert Gloverley.’ 

“You could have heard two eyelashes 
meet, if anybody had winked. There was 
a little commotion over by the door to the 
café, which we found out later was Mrs. 
Lamar fainting; but nobody paid any at- 
tention. Eleanor and Herbert just stood 
there looking at Brockett and working 
awful hard at swallowing nothing. 

“* They will shortly appear together as 
professional dancers,’ Brockett goes on, rub- 
bing it in. ‘ Let’s hear three cheers for the 
happy pair!’ 

“ Well, there was three cheers, all right— 
three and then some; but +that crowd 
wasn’t cheering the happy pair. They 
were cheering Brockett. In that minute 
they all thought that he’d put one over on 
‘em, and they was yelling themselves hoarse 
for the wise, clean Brockett they’d thought 
for a while maybe he wasn’t. The rest of 
the evening was a reception to Brockett; 
and say, what he did to Barstow! 

“* Happy New Year to the young lovers, 
Barstow,’ he says to him. ‘ Now that we’ve 
got ’em safely started on the highroad to 
happiness, we'll have time to swap a few 
overdue brickbats, won’t we? Of course, 
it’s a little humiliating to you, having her 
marry a professional dancer, but then love 
is love, ain’t it, Barstow?’ 

“* Yes,’ Barstow says, ‘ darn it!’ ” 





THE GARDEN-PLACE 


WITHIN that garden-place 
Which is her face 

These blossoms fair there be 
That bloom for me: 


Larkspurs—these are her eyes 
Like summer skies; 

And crimson tulip-tips— 
These are her lips. 


The eglantine—this shows 
How her cheek glows; 
And for her smile behold 
The marigold! 


Come sad or sunny hours, 
These lovely flowers, 
Unfading, my heart bless 
With happiness! 


Sennett Stephens. 


















































GENERAL SIR HERBERT PLUMER ON MESSINES RIDGE 
[his photograph shows the gallant veteran who commands the Second British Army, with his staff, 
on the battle-ground of Messines, just south of Ypres 
a 17 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS ENTERTAINED IN THE TOWN HALL OF AN ENGLISH CITY 
Copyrighted by the Western Newspaper Union 


A UNIT OF THE AMERICAN FORCES MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF LONDON— 
From a copyrighted photograph — 





TOLD BY THE CAMERA 


GENERAL PERSHING INSPECTING AMERICAN ARTILLERYMEN IN A FRENCH CITY 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 


—PROBABLY ON THEIR WAY FROM A TRAINING-CAMP TO THE FIGHTING-FRONT 


by the Western Newspaper Union 
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A FRENCH OBSERVATION-POST 


At a distance it would not be easy to detect these French officers, who are using a tree as 
a station for watching the effect of their artillery fire 
From a copyrighted photograph by Kadel & Herbert, New York 
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** ARE WE DOWN-HEARTED? NO!’’ 
British reenforcements going to the firing-line by train, armed with rifles and machine guns 




















CHEERFUL IN SPITE OF WOUNDS 


A wounded British Tommy being carried back to a field hospital by four German prisoners, who 
look far less happy than the injured soldier 
From a copyrighted photograph by the International Film Service, New York 
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TOLD BY THE CAMERA 
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MISS VIRGINIA HYLAN AND A BROWNING MACHINE GUN 


Miss Hylan, daughter of the mayor of New York, helped to sell War Savings Stamps at a station in 


front of the Public Library, where the Browning gun was exhibited 
New York 





From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
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A FLOATING HANGAR FOR HYDROAEROPLANES 


This curious-looking structure is in service at the naval aviation station at Warrington Beach, 
near Pensacola, Florida 



























A RAPID TRACK-LAYER FOR FOREST RAILROADS 


A traveling mechanism that feeds ties and rails to a construction gang, in use to speed up the 
delivery of timber for building wooden ships 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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IN TRAINING FOR TRENCH FIGHTING 
A scene at an American training-camp, where a network of trenches has been dug, and the soldiers make 
practise charges over them 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 


ENTERING A POISON-GAS CHAMBER 


Part of the training of American troops in France, designed to familiarize them with this form of 
German attack and with the use of their gas-masks 
Copyrighted by the Committee on Public Information 
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BRITAIN’S REPLY TO THE GOTHA 
One of the big Handley-Page bombing-planes, effectively used in air raids behind the German lines 
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A BRITISH POSTAL-CENSORSHIP OFFICE 
The room in which letters for British prisoners of war are censored by a staff of women volunteers 
Copyrighted by the Western Newspaper Union 











The ‘Tragedy of the Professor 
and His Family 


THE BITTER CRY OF A PROFESSION WHICH MUST MAINTAIN SOCIAL APPEARANCES 
WITH INCREASINGLY INADEQUATE SALARIES 


By Elizabeth Dean 


™ OU do not intend to print that, do 
you?” said my friend. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “certainly I 
shall print it, if I can get a publisher to 
accept it. It is the truth, and you and 
every other professor’s wife know it is the 
truth!” 

The subject of our brief conversation was 
the present article. The professor of whom 
and of whose family I am writing is not 
one of the poorly equipped and miserably 
paid men who are to be found by the thou- 
sand among our teachers. I refer to the 
man who stands well in his profession, who 
has worked long, hard, and faithfully, 
who has received a Ph.D. degree, and who 
has reached the head of his department in 
a medium-sized college or university. _ 

Fifteen years ago this professor was able 
to raise children and give them as good an 
education as he himself had. He could 
travel, he could buy books to benefit and 
to stimulate himself. He could lay claim 
to an excellent social position for himself 
and his family. 

To-day what is the same professor do- 
ing? He is paid the same salary as he 
received fifteen years ago, while the cost 
of living has increased by at least fifty per 
cent, and probably a good deal more. If 
his neighbor across the way, who is a 
grocer, feels the financial pinch, he adds a 
cent a pound to the retail price of coffee, 
butter, or cheese, and a half-cent to some- 
thing else, and makes up his deficient 
revenue at the expense of the consumer. 
But the salaried man has only the single 
alternative—to demand higher wages, or to 
keep still and be crushed. 

Most wage-earners join a union, demand 
higher pay, and get it; but the professor 
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cannot do such a mercenary thing as that. 
It would lower his dignity, hurt his pride, 
and impair his ideals. His students would 
gaze upon him with suspicion, to think that 
he had become so earthy as to place his 
profession on a moneyed basis. So the 
professor keeps still, and he and his family 
are crushed by the heavy weight of a too 
highly conventional standard of living. 

Not long ago I talked with one of these 
crushed professors. He was a man of fine 
scholarly attainments. He had received his 
Ph.D. degree, and had married a talented 
young woman who had an M.A. degree. 
They started out with the brightest of 
prospects and the highest of ambitions; but 
they committed the unpardonable error of 
having three children. 

When they arrived in the college town in 
which they now live, they decided to take a 
cottage in one of the less pretentious parts 
of the city, but the president of the college 
made an “ authoritative suggestion ” that 
they should live in the-North End, where 
all the other professors lived. Their idea 
of love in a cottage was shattered, for they 
found that they were expected to have a 
house spacious enough to entertain their 
students. They must give social functions 
for other members of the faculty and the 
townspeople. They must appear neat and 
well-groomed at lectures and entertain- 
ments. They must subscribe generously to 
athletics, to the church, the Y. M. C. A., 
and all worthy enterprises of the college and 
the town. And all this had to be done upon 
a small salary—too small to warrant such 
expenditures. 

What is the result? The professor has 
no money to go to a larger university for 
summer study. He cannot even buy the 
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necessary books to help him in his work. 
He is losing the great vision he had when 
he became a teacher. One by one he is 
giving up his lofty ambitions, and, though 
perhaps he does not realize it, he is gradu- 
ally becoming a “ college fossil.” 

It is far better, I think, if he does not 
realize his deterioration, for then he is 
spared the sight and feeling of the tragedy 
of his life. He has spent years and years 
preparing for a long career of scholarly 
service; he has lived and breathed the 
atmosphere of the ideal; and when the 
stern reality of “ conventional standards ” 
and inadequate salary take their turn at 
buffeting him, the psychological result can 
be nothing less than tragedy. 

A professor said to me not long ago: 

“Last year I received the same salary 
as a union bricklayer. This year a ‘ scab’ 
bricklayer gets as much as I do.” 

Now, well and good for the bricklayer, 
I say. He no doubt deserves an increase 
in wages to meet living conditions, but the 
bricklayer’s pay seems to have increased 
every year for ten years, while the pro- 
fessor’s remains the same. 

The growing inadequacy of the profes- 
sor’s salary has caused him long ago to 
relinquish the hope of a home of his own 
or of a comfortable and independent old 
age. I know of professors who for years 
have held insurance policies, but within the 
last few years have been compelled to re- 
linquish them. 

Last summer a professor of my acquain- 
tance received a call to a larger college at 
an increase in salary, but he could not 
accept, for he had not the money with 
which to move and did not feel justified 
in borrowing it. He was a Harvard man 
with an M.A. degree, and a good teacher. 
He had held his position for six years, had 
edited a text-book, and certainly deserved 
a living wage. 

Almost every workman can attend his 
union meetings; every business man his 
chamber of commerce or trade association; 
every farmer his grange; every public 
school-teacher his institute; every doctor 
his medical association; but a professor 
who has specialized in one subject must 
generally wait until his conference or as- 
sociation meets near his own home, because 
he has no money for the necessary travel. 
I know specialists—very fine specialists— 
who have never attended their own con- 
ferences because of limited means. 
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Under such circumstances, is it not ex- 
pecting a little too much of this man who 
necessarily lives such a cramped and cir- 
cumscribed life to give his students the 
broad culture, the high ideals, and the 
bright and lofty outlook upon modern life 
that college students should have? 


THE FATE OF THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE 


And what about the professor’s wife? 
Generally she is a woman of education and 
culture; a woman who has given a great 
deal of attention and study to her own or 
to her husband’s profession. Fifteen years 
ago she could afford to hire a part of her 
housework done, and could get time for 
reading, study, society, and general culture. 
To-day the average professor’s wife does 
her own work, except perhaps the wash- 
ing—and many do that. She cares for her 
children, and does most of her sewing. 

After the hundred and one details of the 
household are attended to, she has neither 
strength nor brain to spend upon reading, 
writing, or any cultural pursuits. She still 
has the ambition to be of help to her hus- 
band in his chosen work, but her mental 
stimulus is gone, and she fails to exert the 
influence upon the receptive minds of the 
students that every professor’s wife ought 
to exert. 

Don’t misunderstand me. The profes- 
sor’s wife is not complaining. She is happy 
with her husband, her home, and her chil- 
dren, and is glad to give her strength and 
her talents to them; but it is her life out- 
side the home that makes her unhappy. 
She must do what she knows she ought not 
to do. She must entertain, and to do it 
she must strain her pocketbook. Society 
does not realize her changed circumstances, 
and continues to expect what it expected 
and received years ago. Thus she and her 
husband are both building up about them- 
selves a false standard of living. 

This false standard has brought unhap- 
piness, ruin, and even death to some pro- 
fessors’ families. 

I know of a man who was told that he 
would probably lose his position if he did 
not win a Ph.D. He could not save enough 
money to go to one of the larger universi- 
ties; so his father, who had once been a 
professor—in a day when salaries were suf- 
ficient for -all reasonable needs—advised 
him to borrow the money. He did so. 


When the young professor and his wife 
arrived in Cambridge, they found that their 
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money was inadequate for their needs. 
Cultural pleasures— grand opera, sym- 
phony concerts, theaters, lectures, and so 
on—had to be abandoned, because of the 
necessities of their three-roomed flat. The 
man attended his classes; his wife attended 
what free lectures she could, and spent the 
rest of her time hunting up cheap cuts of 
meat. At the end of the first year, chronic 
anemia laid hold upon her, and in a few 
months she died. 

I know another professor who thought 
his chances for an increase in salary would 
be better if he had a Ph.D. He talked it 
over with his wife, and, as wives generally 
do, she urged him to undertake it. For 

=two years they saved at every corner, but 
hardly put by enough to pay car-fare for 
themselves and their two boys. The hus- 
band gave up his insurance policy and 
borrowed enough to see them through the 
first year. They tried to live in cramped 
apartments because it was cheaper. Poor 
ventilation, inadequate sleeping arrange- 
ments, and insufficient means of cooking 
combined to undermine their health. The 
wife wore herself out in caring for the two 
boys, who were sick; and when she fell ill 
she had no power of resistance, and died. 

This professor was not an instructor or 
an assistant. He was at the head of a de- 
partment in one of the best-known colleges 
in America. 


THE PROHIBITIVE COST OF CHILDREN 


Take a glance at the home life of the 
professor. The struggle to meet social de- 
mands outside the home is telling upon 
conditions within the home. Fewer children 
are coming each year to professors’ fami- 
lies. It is a sad state of affairs when hus- 
band and wife are educated, well fitted to 
rear children, and anxious to have them, 
but are financially unable to bring them 
into the world. 

The young wife of a professor came to 
me not long ago. She had her only child 
with her, and the little girl was beginning 
to show that she was an only child. Ina 
burst of feeling the mother said to me: 

“TI try to rear my child to be unselfish, 
for I know she is the only one we can ever 
afford to have; but I fear she is growing 
more selfish every day. Oh,” she went on, 
with even deeper emotion, “ I wish it would 
become popular for rich spinsters or even 
rich married women to finance babies! If 
some wealthy woman would come to me 





and say: ‘ Now I cannot have a child, but 
I see the great need of children in educated 
and refined families. If you will agree to 
have a child, I will give you money to hire 
your hardest work done for nine mpnths 
before it is born. I will pay your expenses 
at the hospital, and will help you financially 
in your household for nine months after it 
is born.’ What should I do? I should 
throw my arms about that woman’s neck, 
weep a while for excitement and joy, and 
accept her proposition!” 

The clergyman’s wife who reads this 
article may say that the professor’s wife 
has no monopoly of the conditions that I 
have dealt with. She will insist that she 
and her husband face the same situation, 
and have for years. I agree with her in 
part, but not entirely. 

You are poor, Mrs. Minister, every one 
knows it. There is no secrecy about it. 
You are exempt from the financial responsi- 
bilities of social duties. You are relieved 
of about ten per cent of your doctor’s bills, 
dentist’s bills, dry-goods bills, and grocery 
bills. A rich parishioner feels that he can 
hand you a check whenever he is gener- 
ously inclined, and there will be no em- 
barrassment on either side. You can be, 
and often are, helped out financially in 
many small and acceptable ways; but who 
would think of offering charity to a pro- 
fessor’s family? In rare cases it has been 
offered and gratefully accepted, but who 
expects it? 

That is it—the community expects cer- 
tain things, and the professor’s family, be- 
cause it once lived up to expectations easily, 
thinks it must continue to do so, whatever 
the cost. 

This is one condition that has not been 
brought about by the great war. It has 
been developing for fifteen years; and the 
war brings a chance to end it. It is popular 
to be economical this year. It is easier 
this year than ever before to let people 
know just how poor you are. Social func- 
tions are fewer, and with less display. Old 
clothes are becoming stylish. Women are 
developing moral courage and asserting a 
social independence. 

It is a transitional year—a year of ad- 
justments and readjustments. If the pro- 
fessor and his wife are as far-sighted and 
as keen of judgment as they are considered 
to be, they will make their adjustments 
this year, when they can do so without los- 
ing their respectability. 




















































EDITORIAL 





The Peace That German Militarism Would Make 


HEN General Hofmann, at Brest-Litovsk, marked out in his field 
maps the claims of Germany, one of the Bolshevik delegates to the 
peace conference had the temerity to ask if he represented the 

German government. 

“T represent no government,” he replied. “I represent the German 
army.” 

Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, secretary of foreign affairs, undertook to 
excuse the demand that Hofmann made by saying that he spoke with the 
bluntness of an army officer; but the effect was only to bring out the wide 
divergence of opinions between the two elements of the crown council—the 
statesmen, or moderates, and the aggressive, uncompromising militarists. The 
result was that the foreign secretary was forced to obey the orders of the 
crown prince and General von Ludendorff, and a peace was made by General 
Hofmann in accordance with the demands of these controlling minds of the 
military group. 

This negotiation was typical of all peace negotiations into which Ger- 
many, or Prussia, has entered with a helpless, vanquished foe. With the 
conclusion of these treaties the legislature has had no part. They were exacted 
after a bitter struggle against the forces of diplomacy, statesmanship, and 
moderation by an army imbued with the spirit of militarism and animated 
by a greed for spoils and annexations. 

The semiofficial Cologne Gazette saw in the violent clash between these 
two forces over the first peace treaty an indication of what must follow, and 
it entreated a cooperation between diplomats and the army command: 


Bismarck encountered the same serious difficulties with the General Staff. They are 
certain to arise. They must be dealt with, for it is necessary to remember that we must 
ultimately attain a coalition peace involving many interests. 


That the purpose of all war is spoils and territorial annexation is a 
philosophy deeply rooted in the military history of Germany. “ All wars are 
justifiable that add to the domain of the nation,” and “ One takes when one 
can, and one is wrong only when obliged to give back,” were two maxims of 
Frederick the Great. General von Bernhardi, declaring that the arts of 
diplomacy will never alter the existing divisions of the earth in Germany’s 
favor, Says: 


If we want to achieve for our people the position in the world which is its due, we 
must trust to our sword and renounce all weaknesses of peace Utopias. 


To show that these are the controlling motives of German militarism, 
both in action and in peace negotiations, it is only necessary to consider the 
last two wars in which Prussia was engaged and the negotiations leading up to 
the two treaties of peace—the treaty of Prague in 1866, ending Prussia’s war 
of aggression against Austria, and the treaty of Frankfort in 1871, concluding 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

After the battle of Sadowa, or Kéniggratz, William I insisted upon 
entering Vienna with “all the theatrical trappings of a Napoleonic entry 
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into a conquered capital.” Bismarck, speaking of this campaign, said to 
Sidney Whitman: 


My two great difficulties were first to get King William into Bohemia and then to 
get him out again. Once the king tasted the sweets of success he became more difficult to 
manage. He was particularly averse to granting either to the Saxons or the Austrians the 


terms I proposed. 


The king demanded that Austria should be destroyed. 

“Too soon for that,” Bismarck curtly replied; “ we could not now fill | 
the empty space between Prague and Constantinople.” 

“ It is a question of getting as much territory as you can without making 
too great a risk,” declared the king, encouraged in the spirit of aggression 
by the generals surrounding him. 

In the name of the army he demanded a part of Bohemia and Austrian 
Silesia. Of the German states which had opposed him he proposed to annex 
Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, and the free city of Frankfort. He insisted 
upon the whole of Saxony and all of Bavaria north of the Main. Moltke, 
who had helped formulate this plan of acquisition, wished to prepare for 
war with France if Napoleon III insisted upon further interference. 

Through the mediations of Napoleon, the counsels of Bismarck, and 
the definite stand of Crown Prince Frederick for moderation and against 
annexation, the king unwillingly capitulated. He “wept with vexation ” 
at his defeat, said Bismarck. The army awaited its time for revenge on 
Napoleon. Bismarck, in an address to the imperial diet, said: 


I do not forget his (Napoleon’s) interference, and perhaps it would have been more 
advantageous for French interests if she had not taken upon herself the office of pacificator. 


From the beginning of the Franco-Prussian war the German army was 
insistent upon annexation. Even before Strassburg or Metz had been taken, 
the Prussian General Staff published a map setting forth the frontiers that 
afterward became the new limits of Germany. At the same time there was a 
strong feeling in Germany and in other European countries opposing such 
acquisitions, which were considered “ an undue severity, certain to exasperate 
a proud foe and leave open a festering sore.” Bismarck assured foreign 
diplomats that Germany would be content with the fortresses of Strassburg 
and Metz, and would not appropriate the provinces of which they were 
capitals. Only a few months before the signing of the treaty he opposed the 
annexation of Lorraine. 

“ T do not like the idea of so many Frenchmen being in our house against 
their will,” he said. 

Moltke and the General Staff were bitterly opposed to any civilian 
interference. They held that it was their business to impose terms of peace, 
and that all that ministers and diplomats had to do with the matter was to 
express approval. Moltke resented the presence of ministers at the front, 
and especially feared the influence of Bismarck over the king. 

With the fall of Sedan the arrogance of the army increased. Their cry 
was that France must be crushed. “Is not the Prussian sword the scepter 
of Europe?” General Roon, minister of war, wrote to Berlin. 

To every appeal of political consequences, of regard for foreign powers, 
or of consideration for a vanquished enemy, the German General Staff turned 
a deaf ear. General von Blumenthal expressed the army’s contempt for a 
statesmanship that would dare interfere with its plans in the following letter: 
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Bismarck is carrying on too fine a policy, taking into account matters which do not 
appear to me to be pertinent. Now it is the foreign powers, now consideration for the 
enemy, who must not be mortally embittered, e¢ cetera. To the simple intelligence of a 
soldier all this appears comical. The beaten-down enemy must so bleed that he will not 
be able to stand up for a hundred years; he must be bound in chains which will prevent him 


from thinking of revenge. 


Bismarck’s attitude on the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine has been 
a subject of much controversy. In the latter part of his life he took pains to 
represent himself as having stood as a mediator between France and rapacious 
German generals. William Harbutt Dawson, in a recent issue of the Nine- 
teenth Century, says that he unquestionably favored a much smaller concession 
of territory than the army demanded, and that he was disposed to deal with 
France more kindly and generously than the soldiers wished. This writer 


adds: 


It is clear that he trusted his own judgment to the last, and only surrendered to a 
combination of military authority which the king either sympathized with or would not face 
the responsibility of overriding. Not only so, but this conflict between civilian sagacity and 
military dictatorship continued to the twelfth hour. Beaten in 1866, the “ men whose trade 
was war ” had their way in 1871, and Europe is to-day bleeding to death in consequence. 


Militarism is now unquestionably the strongest power in Germany, 
mightier within its own dominion than it was in 1866 or 1871. By its greed 
for Russian territory, its exaction of a highway for the advance of imperialism 
to the East, and its demands for annexations, indemnities, and the spoils of 
war as conditions of peace, it has flung its challenge to the world. As the 
price of success it will insist upon a seat at the council-table of the nations, 
and it will make itself heard above the voice of the German legislature and 
the German people. It is the expression of Hohenzollernism and Prussian 
tyranny. 

Civilization could have no greater menace than a German generals’ peace. 





The Passing of the Railroad Folder 


MONG the war economies which have recently been set in motion is the 
cutting off of the descriptive railroad folder. This means real deprivation 
to thousands. How many comfortable armchair travels have been 

enjoyed by the impecunious through the medium of those gorgeous and 
optimistic pamphlets, clothed in the yellow of a Mohave Desert sunset or in the 
orange glow of southern California! How many substantial Americans have 
been coaxed into otherwise undreamed-of explorations of their own land by the 
persuasive powers of this same literature, and have come home the better for 
the excursions! 

We have for a long time admired the compilers of these narratives, their 
buoyancy, their naiveté, their humor—sometimes unconscious—and their 
masterly mingling of the practical and the esthetic, never surpassed, perhaps, 
except by the late Mr. Baedeker in his characteristic comment of “ beer and 
fine view.” Thanks to the services of such craftsmen, the dignified head of a 
family, under the cover of planning next summer’s vacation, could stealthily 
refresh his memory upon all those fundamental facts of American history 
with which he is supposed to be familiar and isn’t. He could reel off the 
height of Pike’s Peak, the origin of lynch law, and the date upon which the 
first bean was baked in Boston glibly enough to convince even a ten-year-old 
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son. Mr. McAdoo has decided that all this literature is a waste of time and 
money. Certainly its preparation must have cost a fortune. We are too 
patriotic to grumble about it, but we are sorry. 

If the non-essentials of travel are to be dispensed with, we should rather 
do away with the whisk-broom of the Pullman porter! 





Women as Lawyers in England 


HE leading lawyers in England have been so much opposed to the 
admission of women into the ranks of the legal profession that all their 
efforts to obtain entry into this field of activity have thus far ‘failed. 

They have just gained a great victory, however, in the House of Lords. A 
bill to permit women to become solicitors came before the house for a third 
reading, and was supported by Lord Buckmaster, who was the first lord 
chancellor under the so-called national ministry formed in June, 1915, but 
has since been succeeded in office by Sir Robert Finlay, who was the leading 
counsel opposed to Senator Elihu Root in the Atlantic fisheries arbitration at 
The Hague. 

Lord Halsbury moved the rejection of the bill, and it could not have 
had a more formidable opponent. The Earl of Halsbury is the Nestor of 
the English bench. Born in 1825, he had already attained a leading position 
at the bar when he became a queen’s counsel in 1865, and solicitor-general 
in 1875 as Sir Hardinge Giffard. He has been lord chancellor three times 
and is recognized as the most eminent of the law lords who constitute the 
court of last resort in Great Britain. Notwithstanding his great age, he still 
helps to make the laws of England and administer them. 

He opposed the measure as untimely, because so many solicitors were 
at the front, where it had been impossible to learn their views for or against 
the bill, and as objectionable in principle, because so few women were able 
to see more than one side to a controversy. One of the most important 
functions of a solicitor or attorney is to give parties advice before litigation, 
for the purpose of enabling them to avoid it if possible. When called upon 
to do this, it is essential that the lawyer, if he would render good service, 
should be able to discern not only the strength of his client’s cause, but the 
strength of the case against him. Lord Halsbury doubted whether women 
could do this. “A woman,” he said, “has no recognition of any side but 
her own.” Indeed, he asserted, she usually could not imagine the existence 
of another side to a question in which she was interested. 

The present lord chancellor, Lord Finlay, agreed with his venerable 
predecessor that the bill was inopportune; but a large majority of the lords 
were with Lord Buckmaster, and the bill was read a third time and passed, 
without a division. 

This does not mean that women in England are to be permitted to act 
as advocates and participate as such in trials and on the argument of appeals. 
The distinction between solicitors, or attorneys, and barristers is still main- 
tained there. The solicitors do all the clerical work connected with the 
preparation of the cases for trial or argument; they collect and interview the 
witnesses and perform every service that is required to be performed out of 
court; but the conduct and control of the litigations after the. trial or 
argument begins rest solely with the barristers or counsel. There is a clear 
and well-defined distinction between these two classes of lawyers. It is a 
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fact of some interest that Mr. Lloyd George, the present prime minister of 
England, is a solicitor, while Mr. Asquith, his predecessor as prime minister, 
is a barrister at law. 

In America there is no such division in the legal profession, although 
some lawyers by preference restrict themselves to counsel work. Women 
have long been allowed to practise law in New York and other States, but 
the number who actually appear in court is small. Singularly enough, those 
who are most accomplished and successful are not of the manlike and assertive 
type, but are essentially womanly in demeanor and address. This is highly 
to their credit and has won them the respect of the bench and bar. 





You Cannot Get Something for Nothing 


N an Eastern suburban town where patriotism burns bright and no effort 
contributing to success in the war is counted too great to make, a citizen 
of vision suggested that, to relieve the strain on the sugar supply, each 

householder should establish in his back yard a beehive, and from it collect, 
at the proper time, the accumulated honey for use on his table during the 
winter months. 

The idea won instant and unquestioning approval. Honey produced 
at home would take the place of sirup and sugar brought from remote places, 
release cargo space on ships and trains, save packages and labor; it would be a 
boon to all. 

But this fine plan came to nothing. It died a borning, of the informed 
warning of an experienced apiarist, who told his neighbors that with all their 
garden and field blossoms, the territory included within the area in which 
the industrious bees could operate did not afford sufficient sustenance for a 
tenth part of the number of swarms it was proposed to establish. 

Thus the fine project came to naught; for the most indefatigable bee is 
like man himself, who has never yet found a way to get something for nothing. 





The Arctic No Man’s Land 


TRANGELY enough, amid the highest intensity of the great war, the 
German government has stirred up the people of Norway by bringing 
forward a claim to dominion over a part of Spitzbergen, the No Man’s 

Land of the arctic regions. The prevalent public feeling in Norway is that 
the future of Spitzbergen chiefly concerns the Norwegians and the English. 
In a geographical sense the interests of Norway are paramount, but the 
Scandinavians concede that the economic interests of England in the far 
northern group of islands are equal to-their own. It is probable, therefore, 
that when the fate of Spitzbergen comes to be settled after the war, Norway 
and England will be found standing together against any attempt on the 
part of Germany to seize the lion’s share. 

At present, however, the attitude of Germany seems to be that Great 
Britain has no claims to Spitzbergen worthy of any recognition or considera- 
tion. The German government assumes to ignore a treaty between the British, 
Dutch, and Danes whereby they agreed to an allotment between them of the 
Walfish coast of Spitzbergen, and asserts that all the great powers have 
subsequently recognized the country as a No Man’s Land. The Germans 
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further allege that their economic interests in Spitzbergen were greater before 
the war than those of the English. 

We think they would find it difficult to make this out to the satisfaction 
of anybody but themselves. Germany has played a comparatively insignifi- 
cant part in the exploration of Spitzbergen. The archipelago, which owes its 
accessibility to the northward trend of the Gulf Stream in that region, was 
discovered by the Dutch navigators, Barentz and Heemskerk, in 1596, when 
they were trying to sail from Holland over the north pole to China. Henry 
Hudson, bound on the same errand, visited Spitzbergen in 1607, and was 
the first to observe the presence of whales and walruses there. As a result 
of his reports, extensive fisheries were established by the English in the 
adjacent waters, and a keen rivalry arose between them and the Dutch fisher- 
men, which was finally settled by a working agreement that was observed 
as long as the fisheries prospered. Though the coasts were frequently visited 
by explorers of various nationalities, the interior remained unknown until 
1896, when an English party led by Sir Martin Conway, the well-known 
mountaineer, crossed the main island—which is about as large as Maryland” 
and Delaware together—and also nearly circumnavigated it. His narrative » 
of the expedition is a delightful book of arctic travel. “Even had we 
accomplished no exploration,” he says, “ nor added aught to scientific knowl- 
edge, the journey would have been worth while for the mere pleasure of it.” 

Coal-fields exist in Spitzbergen, near Advent Bay, which have been 
worked to some extent, and which the Norwegians would like to control. 
These probably account largely for Germany’s untimely interest in the arctic 
islands. Tourist travel to Spitzbergen in summer had developed before the 
war and is likely to be revived after it ends. 





Points for Readers 


O punctuate, says Noah the Great, is “ to separate into sentences, clauses, 
et cetera, by points or stops which mark the proper pauses in expressing 
the meaning.” Punctuation is, then, simply a system of points, or 

pointers, for the reader of written or typed text. 

There is discernible in American writing and printing a tendency to get 
punctuation down to an irreducible and uncomfortable minimum. That 
tendency is as deplorable as would be a tendency to remove from any depart- 
ment of life’s routine the guides and supports to procedure with which a 
protective convention has surrounded us. 

The graphic record of, or substitute for, vocal utterance is a fine art. 
The development of speech ran through unmeasured ages of human history; 
the reduction of it to its elements, and the representation of these by legible 
characters, required many more. And after all those ages it required much 
time for men to carry the arts of writing and printing to such perfection 
that, by aid of guide-posts and warning signs set up unobtrusively but 
availably along the way, readers could catch exactly the intended meaning. 

Punctuation has never been made an exact science. Some writers and 
printers punctuate closely, so sparingly that little assistance is rendered to 
the cursive eye. That is a poor economy. Some punctuate loosely, so 
extravagantly that the receptive mind is embarrassed, diverted by the appa- 
ratus from the effect. How beautiful, pleasing, and satisfying a thing is a 
page punctuated in the measure of the golden mean—for sense, not rhetoric; 
for logic, not for the lungs of a reader-out-loud! 
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The tendency we are deploring is not, however, measured in terms of 
punctuation only. It involves the whole system of devices for making clear 
the sense of what is written or printed. It includes in its program of atrocity 
not only the familiar comma, the faithful semicolon, the effective period or 
full stop, the screamer, and the query, but the quote-mark and the capital 
initial. It is a crude, raw, disturbing thing—but it is gaining a certain 
popularity. 

Let us see what it would make of the twelfth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America: 


the electors shall meet in their respective states and vote by ballot for president and 
vice president one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as president and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as vice president and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as president and of all persons voted for as vice president and of the number of votes 
for each which lists they shall sign and certify and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the united states directed to the president of the senate the president of the senate 
shall in the presence of the senate and house of representatives open all the certificates and 
the votes shall then be counted the person having the greatest number of votes for president 
shall be the president if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed 
and if no person have such majority then from the persons having the highest numbers 
not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as president the house of representatives 
shall choose immediately by ballot the president but in choosing the president the votes shall 
be taken by states the representation from each state having one vote a quorum for this 


purpose shall consist— 


The one great and obvious advantage of this style is that you can stop 
anywhere, and not know that you have missed anything. 

The Declaration of Independence, minus punctuation, would never have 
made us free. The Bible, in the same state, would never save a soul. No 
novel, from shilling-shocker to George Meredith, could gain a single cover-to- 
cover reader. No newspaper would bring a penny, after its first appearance 
undressed. Without the points, there would be no point in printing or writing. 
Our friends test our affection when they write us letters without the little 
signals for slow, stop, or full speed ahead. 

We should not wish to see punctuation made a real science, for then it 
would have no color or character. There cannot be an absolutely exact science 
of punctuation, any more than there can be a universal formula of diet or of 
dress. But by taking thought we can make our writing clearer, stronger, 
less ambiguous, more effective; and we must resent and resist the invasion 
of antipunctuation whimsies as we resent and resist any other attempts to 
destroy the good and useful and hard-won things of civilization. 





The Apotheosis of the Garage 


R. TORUM had contemplated with interest the rapid multiplication 
of garages in the community where he resides. First there had been 
only one or two in the meaner parts of the village—unattractive places 

with ever open doors giving a glimpse of an odorous darkness. Then there 
had been one or two more, distinguished from the pioneers by having their 
sidewalks kept clean. After that, whichever way Mr. Torum walked, he 
passed a garage under construction or newly opened; and still later he was 
forced to the conclusion that in laying out a tract of land he intended to 
develop to the north of the town, it would be mere common sense to provide 
for a garage in the middle of every other block. 
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As garages have multiplied in Mr. Torum’s town they have become 
impressive, imposing, even magnificent. There is one opposite the Congre- 
gational church and one cheek by jowl with the community’s oldest bank. 
After an existence of thirty or more years this fiduciary institution had decided 
to build itself a home worthy of its reputation and worthy of the community. 
As it turns out, the bank directors were a little too hasty. They did not 
realize that within twelve months of the completion of their Gothic temple 
it would be dwarfed to insignificance by an Italian Renaissance facade on 
an automobile stable next door. 

Mr. Torum was not surprised when he heard that all the architects in 
town had been consulted over the plans for the newest of the village’s garages. 
But when a public meeting was convened to discuss the creation of a civic 
center, Mr. Torum made a short address, calling to the meeting’s attention 
the importance of including a garage in the central scheme. 

“ As structural requirements dictate a long, broad, low building for the 
accommodation of the civic automobiles,” Mr. Torum concluded earnestly, 
“T would suggest—speaking as a layman—that something dignified and 
graceful might be got by utilizing elements of the Spanish mission style. 
There could be a patio, or open courtyard, in the center; instead of the 
fountain, it would, of course, be requisite to have a gasoline pump of large 
capacity.” 

This contribution elicited hearty applause. Mr. Torum’s remarks were 
reported almost in full in the village’s weekly newspaper. 

A few persons seemed to think that Mr. Torum intended to be elaborately - 
satirical; but such a hypothesis will not comport with the facts. The facts 
are that the community was beautified architecturally by its churches twenty 
years ago, by its banks ten and fewer years ago. To-day the edifices which 
startle are all garages, unless the new motion-picture theaters be taken into 
consideration. Mr. Torum recognizes the esthetic claims of the motion-picture 
theaters, but points out that the new and ornate ones are but two, whereas 
the garages are everywhere. It is by their ubiquity as well as their gorgeous- 
ness that he is taken off his feet, much as he would be if, incautiously, he 
stopped to peer, open-mouthed, into their splendid portals. 


The Law of Drift Whales 


HE recent stranding of a dying whale on the Great South Beach of 
Long Island, nearly opposite the village of Bellport, has recalled some 
forgotten facts in the early history of New York and has also given 

rise to some interesting questions of law. 

The great mammal was a sperm-whale forty feet long and estimated to 
weigh twelve tons. Unlike the right whales, which have whalebone in the 
mouth instead of teeth, the sperm-whales are armed with powerful teeth 
on the lower jaw; this specimen was exceptional in having also six well- 
developed teeth in the upper jaw. The coast-guard men at the Bellport 
station took possession of the whale and tried out the blubber. No one seems 
to have questioned their right to do this, although the New York law requires 
persons having custody of “any goods or other property cast by the sea 
upon the land” to deliver the same within forty-eight hours to the sheriff 
or one of the coroners or wreck-masters of the county in which such property 
is found. Perhaps the coast-guard men did not regard the whale as property 
within the meaning of the statute. 
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Such was not the view, however, which prevailed in New York in early 
colonial times, when drift whales were more common in the adjacent waters 
than they are now. In 1698, when the Earl of Bellomont, who brought about 
the conviction and execution of Captain Kidd, was the royal governor of the 
province, his council, meeting at Fort William Henry on the 23rd of March, 
considered the case of Richard Floyd, Jr., who was complained of for cutting 
up and carrying away a drift whale “ which came on shore in the Manor of 
St. George’s in the County of Suffolk on the island of Nassau.” The council 
unanimously resolved that “his majesty’s right to all drift whales is unques- 
tionable, where the subject can make no just claim to have killed them; and 
that for any private person to cut up and carry away any drift whales so 
come ashore, not having himself killed the same, is a high contempt of his 
majesty’s authority and derogatory of his majesty’s right.” Young Mr. Floyd 
was accordingly prosecuted for his misconduct, as he could not pretend to 
have killed the whale in question; but in the end he was only cast in costs, as 
he satisfied the judicial authorities that he had acted in ignorance of the 
law and not maliciously. 

It thus appears that drift whales are no new thing on Long Island. They 
were common enough two hundred years ago to be the subject of frequent 
legislation in the colony. The law, however, has always recognized the para- 
mount property right of the person who kills a whale. The courts of admiralty 
of the United States hold that property is acquired in a whale by killing, 
capturing, and marking it, even if it be temporarily abandoned thereafter and 
left floating in the ocean. By usage among American whalers a whale belongs 
to the crew which first harpoons it, and this rule has received the sanction of 
the courts. It is expressed by whalemen in the saying: “The iron holds 
the whale.” 

If the big sperm-whale recently stranded on Long Island had been killed 
in the chase, instead of dying from sickness, there might have been a welcome 
addition to our food-supply in the shape of several tons of whale meat, which 
many people say is excellent eating. 





Emphasis Without Expletive 


ORRECT emphasis is forceful, but force is not always the best means 
to the achievement of emphasis. Silence is emphatic sometimes, because 
emphasis is primarily a matter of contrast. 

Of late years profanity has been undeniably prevalent; but’ its very 
prevalence deprives it, in a certain degree, of the effect at which it aims. 
Conversation peppered with “strong” language is weak, and the man of 
temperate speech, in a group of cuss-word talkers, is the one who compels 
attention. 

In ordinary typography, italic type is used to show where stress falls; 
but in a run of italics, roman type serves that purpose. It is the change 
from one style to another, and nothing in the individual styles themselves, 
that gives the desired virility. 

Emphasis is an art, the art of contrast. Was it not the Hon. Peter 
Stirling whose restraint of the expletive impulse gave crushing force to the 
one swear word reserved for a great occasion? 

We need not bring up the batteries of moral or esthetic arguments to 
deal with the habit of violent speech. A single shot will wreck it—it isn’t 
good business; it doesn’t get you anything. 











‘Lhe Eureka Rancho Lottery 


BY R. K. CULVER 
Author of “ The Fighting Chinee,” “The Feud-Fixer,” etc. 


NE day I told Tutt Sharp that if 
he’d quit building bonfires with his 
money for a while and agree to settle 

down on a ranch, I’d guarantee to sell the 
place, later on, at a profit that would make 
the purchase-price look like a plugged two- 
bit piece. 

We was in Frisco at the time. He had 
just rung in an alarm after burning up his 
share of the proceeds from a business deal 
we’d put through, and I had begun to think 
that he needed a vacation in some quiet, in- 
expensive place; so I had doped out a little 
sojourn in the rural districts. I knew I 
could make it pay handsomely, but Tutt 
had his doubts. 

“Monte,” he says, “ you’re crazy as a 
loon! What do you know about land? One 
of them long-wattled, rural roosters could 
pass off a piece of alkali on you that you 
couldn’t give away. No, sir, you couldn’t 
never dispose of a chunk of real estate of 
your own picking out—not at nothing like 
the profit you’re alluding to. Forget it! 
Tell me something else.” 

“ All right,” I says, “I will. I'll tell you 
to remember back a ways to the time I 
traded three kings and a pair of aces to a 
reckless party from Nome for a handful of 
gold nuggets. In addition to that trade—or 
business deal, as you might call it—you’ll 
maybe recollect the time I sold the Cliff 
House and the Seal Rocks to that wealthy 
mummy from the dry Mohave regions, who 
had never seen the ocean—and the price I 
got for that.” 

I mentioned several other similar trans- 
actions, till I had him interested. 

“So what makes you think I can’t buy a 
ranch somewhere and turn it over at a 
handsome profit? -Where do you get that 
foolish notion from?” I says, and I had him 
treed. 

“Monte,” he grins, “ you win. There 
ain’t nothing in the world that you can’t 
trade or sell at a Wall Street profit. - When 
is this excursion to the rural districts 


scheduled to occur? I’m with you for the 
summer.” 

It wasn’t no easy job to find the kind of 
place I had in mind. We scoured around 
the north end of the State for quite a while, 
and I was just about to give up when I 
heard about a piece of land with a view of 
the Sierras, over in Tuolumne County. The 
location suited me, and the price was 
reasonable, so I thought I’d look the propo- 
sition over. 

As soon as I set foot on the place I 
knew it was the home of rest we’d both 
been pining for. It was a rough-and-ready 
piece of real estate—the kind that’s always 
advertised as a “level stretch of sandy 
loam.” Maybe it might look that way some 
day, but at present it was mostly in the 
form of granite cliffs and boulders. Over 
on the southeast corner there was a small 
arroyo, with a creek that oozed along 
through a gravelly wash and wound up in a 
shallow pond; but there wasn’t a blade of 
green grass on the place. It looked more 
like a granite quarry than a stock farm. 
The view, though, was elegant, and the air 
was great. 

“This here exactly fills the bill,” says 
I to Tutt. “It’s for sale cheap, and the 
scenery is O. K. How do you like your new 
playground?” 

“T don’t,” says he, looking away off 
toward them towering Sierras and then at 
that lonesome, rocky landscape in the fore- 
ground. “ But maybe I might learn to, if 
you’d take the trouble to explain to me how 
you’re going to dispose of it at that fancy 
profit you’re dreaming of.” 

“ Tutt,” I says, “ if I told you that, you 
wouldn’t stay a week. You’d want to put 
the deal through right away and start an- 
other conflagration with the proceeds. We'll 
just loaf around here for a while and enjoy 
the scenery. Some time next week I'll 
invest in a line of live stock of some sort. 
There’s a kind of duck-pond over on the 
southeast corner of the place, A flock of 
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thoroughbred web-footed waddlers might 
be made to pay.” 

Well, so I bought the place for fourteen 
hundred dollars. Knowing I’d found some- 
thing, I called it the Eureka Rancho. 

There was a small house on the only level 
spot, with a barn right close to it. We un- 
packed our grips and hung our store clothes 
in the attic, alongside the gourds and 
raisins and seed-corn, and inside of fifteen 
minutes we was rigged out like two regular 
rubes. It wasn’t long before our whiskers 
had begun to sprout and spread and send 
out runners; and before the summer was 
half over we could feel our feet commencing 
to take root in the soil. 


II 


WE lost all track of time at the Eureka 
Rancho. We had so much of it to spare 
that Tutt used to say it was the same as if 
we’d died without ever knowing it, and had 
been reincarcerated with a mortgage on 
eternity. He seemed satisfied with life; but 
I knew him too well to believe he’d stay 
contented long. I had traded a setting hen 
and a lame duck for an old accordion, and 
that helped the situation out considerable. 
For hours at a time Tutt would set out on 
the porch playing ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

“ Monte, that’s the grandest tune that 
ever was composed,” he’d say, and then 
he’d turn her loose again. 

I’ve never heard that tune since then 
without its reminding me of that little old 
place. 

We might have been there yet if Tutt 
hadn’t wore out that accordion. It got so 
it only kind of wheezed; and after that I 
used to find him draped out on the front 
gate, gazing down the county road, like he 
was getting riper all the time for arson, 
anarchy, and strife. He hadn’t burned a 
roll of money for so long I could see that 
one of them incendiary periodicals of his 
was on the way, and due to break loose 
any time. . 

“Monte,” he says to me one day, 
“there’s a State fair scheduled to be held 
at Sacramento soon. Has it ever happened 
to occur to you that it’s crowding round 
toward the season of the year when we 
ought to cash in on the simple life, and 
wend our way back to the busy marts of 
trade?” 

“Many times and oft,” says I, at the 
same time extracting from a pocket of my 
overalls a Klondike poke, and pouring out 
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that handful of gold nuggets I was telling 
you a reckless party from Nome once 
traded me for three kings and a pair of 
aces. “ Tutt,” I goes on, “ how many of 
them big white ducks have we got paddling 
around in that pond over on the southeast 
corner of this little dukedom?” 

“ There was twenty-three,” says he, “ the 
last time that ring-tailed raccoon counted 
‘em for us. He left maybe twelve or thir- 
teen—him and his relations. Why?” 

“ Because,” says I, “ to begin with, the 
gizzard of a duck exists for the purpose of 
digesting food by means of gravel picked 
up on the ranch it happens to be boarding 
at. Now suppose these nuggets here was 
mixed up with a lot of bran and crowded 
down the gullet of a duck; and then sup- 
pose somebody—a Chink in Frisco, we will 
say—dissects that duck for cooking pur- 
poses, and runs across them nuggets in its 
gizzard. What happens next? Why, the 
misguided Mongolian that discovers that 
gold-lined gizzard is going to strike out for 
this little old Eureka Rancho, and he’s 
going to buy it at my figure, even if he has 
to rob a bank to get the price!” 

Well, sir, when the proposition finally 
dawns on Tutt, he’s overcome with joy. 

“ But how,” says he, after he’s reflected 
on the scheme a while, “‘ how the Sam Hill 
is that Christopher Columbus Chink going 
to find out where the duck with the golden 
gizzard hails from? How is he going to 
know it was us that shipped the gilt-edged 
proposition?” 

“Every high-class poultry-raiser fastens 
leg-bands on his stock,” says I. “ These 
ducks was fixed up that way when I pur- 
chased ’em in Petaluma. So what would be 
the matter with taking a knife and scratch- 
ing our address on each one of them leg- 
bands and forgetting to remove same when 
we ship the bunch?” 

The next thing I knew Tutt was disap- 
pearing on a dead run toward the south- 
east corner of the place. Pretty soon I seen 
him herding that flock of ducks up toward 
the barn. I opened the door, and we 
shooed ’em in. 

After I’d carefully sorted out the nug- 
gets, we mixed ’em up with a lot of bran, 
and inside of half an hour each one of them 
web-footed waddlers had swallowed a pill 
containing enough gold to start another 
"49 stampede. 

“ About how long do you estimate nature 
will require to perform this gold cure?” in- 
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quires Tutt. “ How long will it be before 
them nuggets are deposited inside their 
gizzards—and how long will they remain 
there?” ; 

“ The poultry books don’t state,” says I; 
“ but we’d better massacre the bunch and 
ship ’em before any of ’em show symptoms 
of acute appendicitis. That ’ll be the saf- 
est way. It’s about time neighbor Eli Lam- 
bert was driving past on his way to see the 
train come in. We'll get him to haul ’em 
to the station.” 

Neighbor Lambert shows up just as we’re 
putting the directions on the last leg-band, 
so we called him in; and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he was driving to the depot with a 
crateful of gold gizzards addressed to a 
commission house in Frisco. 

“ And now,” says Tutt, “ just as a gam- 
bling proposition, would you mind telling 
me what odds you’re offering on this duck- 
gizzard game?” 

“ Tt’s a ten to one shot,” says I, “ that, 
after them gold-lined ducks hits Frisco, 
they'll hardly have time to quack before 
they’ll be spotted by some slant-eyed scout 
from Chinktown. That Clay Street market 
I sent ’em to is always full of Chinee 
buyers. A Chink will spend his last cent 
for a fat duck—or a lottery ticket. That’s 
just the beauty of the situation. That’s the 
double-barreled proposition we have handed 
out—a fat duck with a gilt-edged lottery 
* ticket wrapped up in its gizzard. It’s a 
cinch we’ll get returns. About next Friday, 
at 11 A.M., when the train comes in, will be 
the time to tear a panel of the fencing down 
and prepare to welcome them bony-fidy 
buyers from Chinktown. Somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the time I mention there’s 
a land boom due to hit this place!” 


III 


SurE enough, when Friday forenoon 
rolled around, Tutt, who’s been scanning 
the horizon like a shipwrecked sailor, sud- 
denly announces the glad news: 

“ Keno!” he hollers. “ It’s all over but 
the mercenary details, Monte. That gold- 
gizzard land boom’s on the way. Yonder 
comes a bunch of buyers!” 

When I took a look, I seen a crowd of 
Chinks swarming up the county road—not 
single file, the way they generally proceed, 
but all mixed up and half hid in the cloud 
of dust they’re raising in their anxiety to 
get where they was going to. I could see 
there was a free-for-all race on to decide 
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who’d have the first chance to make an 
offer for the place. 

I had to smile. It was a cinch I wouldn’t 
sell that little old Eureka Rancho on no 
first bid—not with trade as brisk as that! 

“Step out toward the gate,” I says to 
Tutt, “and meet this yellow peril like 
you’re startled and surprised. They ain’t 
supposed to know we sent out special in- 
vitations.” 

The next minute I lost sight of him, for 
he was entirely surrounded by a mob of 
jabbering Mongolians. All I could hear 
was “ Laisem duck?” repeated faster than 
I ever knew a bunch of Chinks could talk. 

Tutt let out a riot call for help. When 
I got there a part of ’em swarmed round 
me. There was seven of ’em out there 
in the yard, but they sounded like seven 
hundred. 

“ Likee buyem lanch—laisem weg-e-tub- 
ble!” sings out one of ’em, waving his hand 
toward that land of ours, and then the rest 
all joined in like they had been trained in 
chorus practise. 

“ Stand back!” I yells, elbowing my way 
over toward the barn and grabbing up a 
pitchfork. ‘“ Now talk slower. What’s the 


idea? We didn’t send for no cheap Chinee 
labor. You’ve mistook the place,” I says. 
“ Move on!” 


That started ’em to jabbering worse than 
ever; but finally we got ’em all lined up 
against the barn and let ’em start bidding 
for the place. 

The first offer was a flat two thousand 
dollars. It was made by a big, fat Chink 
wearing a pair of them wise-looking horn- 
rimmed spectacles. Right from the jump 
I had him sized up as the chief herb-doctor 
of the money trust; but down at the far 
end of the line there’s a little yellow shrimp 
that ain’t out there in the country for his 
health. I had a hunch he’d buck the other 
party’s game. They looked to me like 
natural enemies. 

Sure enough, it ain’t long before the little 
party sings out that he’ll raise the bid five 
hundred. 

“ That’s the talk!” I says. “It ain’t 
what you pay, it’s what you get. What’s 
the next offer? Take a look at this fine 
piece of land, and come through with an- 
other bid!” 

But them two particular bidders wasn’t 
looking at that land at all. They was siz- 
ing each other up like a couple of poker- 
sharps. It’s up to old Ah Fat again, and - 
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he’s wondering how strong he’s got to go, 
when I stepped over and prodded him and 
the little party each off the line a little. 
Then I stood there, leaning on the pitch- 
fork, and the talk I give them five stalling 
Chinks that hadn’t chirped in with a bid 
yet was mostly about the money they could 
make in the poultry business. I was aim- 
ing to remind ’em of them golden gizzards. 

It worked like a charm. The bid went 
right straight up the line in hundred-dollar 
jumps. They all had money. I could hear 
it clinkin’ every time one of ’em moved. 
They’d cashed in on everything they owned. 
They sure wanted to buy that ranch! 

“What?” I says. “ Only three thousand 
dollars for this eligible place? Why, doc,” 
I says, singling out the fat party with the 
horn-rimmed spectacles, “ you could laisem 
enough herbs on this little patch of ground 
to cure the whole world. Come through 
with an offer of four thousand dollars!” 

He give me the nod, and then grinned 
down along the line toward the little party 
at the other end. The once-over them two 
highbinders give each other was enough to 
start a new tong war; but the little yel- 
low mummy was dead game. He stepped 
out with five thousand in his hands and 
tried to force it on me. 

I turned away. I seen that was all that 
his chop-suey and laundry interests had 
netted him on a hurried sale, and it was up 
to old Dr. Fat again. He grinned and went 
the limit of his pile, raising the offer to 
fifty-five hundred. 

The rest of the bidders fell back against 
the barn like they was suffering from sun- 
stroke. It ain’t possible to put in words 
the sounds that come from them sick 
Chinks. It was a kind of singsong moan, in- 
dicating downright grief and disappoint- 
ment. At the same time there was some- 
thing in it that indicated intentions of re- 
venge that might even go as far as murder. 

By and by them five that had been froze 
out clustered up together and begun to 
count their money. It develops they’re fer- 
menting a trust-busting combination in the 
interests of the common people, as opposed 
to Chinktown’s Wall Street syndicate rep- 
resented by the fat party. After the mass- 
meeting’s over, and the tumult and shout- 
ing kind of dies away, one of ’em comes 
jabbering out with a collection done up in 
a canvas sack, and laid it at our feet. 

We dumped it out and counted it. It 
stacked up close to eleven thousand dollars. 
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I walked over to the well to get a drink. 
I was stalling just to see if them two other 
financiers would pool their piles and come 
back with a bid against the combination; 
but when I turned around to see if any- 
thing was doing, they was both disappear- 
ing out through the gate, full tilt. The fat 
herb-doctor was in the lead, with the little 
yellow shrimp close behind, making motions 
with a long blue-barreled forty-five, and a 
new tong war was on. 

When I got back to where Tutt was he 
was tying up the canvas sack and telling 
them five Chinks what a splendid bargain 
they had got. 

“Monte,” he says, turning to me, “ it 
looks like ‘the open door to China has 
swung back about as far as she can go, and 
our trade relations with the Orient are all 
satisfactory!” 

This was before there was a law against 
aliens owning land in California, and it 
didn’t take us long to turn that little old 
Eureka Rancho over to that Chink cooper- 
ative colony. They was highly pleased. 


IV 


THAT afternoon we took the train for 
Frisco. I knew Tutt would build another 
bonfire, but being loaded down with money 
like we was, I figured I could trail along 
with him regardless of expense for a while. 
We put up at the Palace Hotel, and com- 
menced to spend our money like two sailors 
on shore-leave. 

My memory of the flight of time and 
coin is kind of hazy. One of them heavy 
Frisco fogs seemed to drift in from the bay 
and dim things up considerable. I have a 
faint recollection of Tutt hiring a brass 
band and all the empty hacks in town, and 
getting up a fake Chink funeral procession, 
in memory of them five Celestials we had 
left up on the little old Eureka Rancho, 
Tutt claiming they must have starved to 
death by now. 

That funeral parade exceeded the speed- 
limit. It blocked traffic pretty bad, and 
caused an accident or two, according to the 
papers. Anyhow, for several days we’d 
both been feeling restless and dissatisfied 
with life; so we talked the situation over 
and decided to go north in search of new 
acquaintances and sights and scenes. 

“Seattle might not be such a bad place 
to investigate,” says Tutt. 

So we did that; but a lone Klondiker 
that we had picked to trim got away with 
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Tutt’s diamond horseshoe stick-pin, and 
that settled it. 
thing wrong. 

The next day we was wandering along 
the street, feeling like a couple of lost 
orphans and wondering what the reason 
was, when we bumped into a blind man 
playing “ Home, Sweet Home” on an ac- 
cordion—and then we knew! 

As we listened to that tune, we seemed 
to be entirely removed from our surround- 
ings. Our shoes was on the pavements of 
Seattle, but the rest of us was elsewhere. 
Once more we was loafing on the cool porch 
of the shack on the little old Eureka 
Rancho. 

It seemed like it was one of them 
hazy, lazy summer afternoons that siesta 
past toward evening, leaving you blinking 
at a sunset made of solid gold, and then 
gazing around the other way at them tower- 
ing Sierras all kind of dim and faint and 
disappearing. Then I seen the rabbits 
slipping out along the edges of the brush 
back on the hill, and the quail from over in 
the stubble-field across the road bunched 
up and whizzed away to roost, and there 
was the tinkle of a cow-bell from away off 
somewhere, and the crickets and the frogs 
commenced to tune up. And then the stars 
come out, and the moon broke through the 
trees, and there we was without a care or 
trouble in the world—back home again! 

Yes, sir, we both knew then why we’d 
been so restless and so discontented with 
the city life. We was homesick for that 
little old Eureka Rancho—the only home 
we’d ever owned. So we hiked over to the 
nearest ticket-office, and then we grabbed 
the first train south. 

“ Tt’s been a long time since we sold that 
rocky piece of real estate to them blind 
Mongolians,” says Tutt. “It’s a cinch 
they’ve moved away by now.” 


We knew there was some-_ 
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It turned out that he was right. When 
we got back to the ranch, we found that 
the five Chinks had left; but they had done 
a lot of damage, and the old home didn’t 
look the same. The kitchen door was hang- 
ing by one hinge, and things inside was 
even worse. There was a lot of frazzled 
rice-mats laying around, and over in one 
corner was a stack of rusty tea-cans and a 
pile of worn-out Chinee slippers. The rest 
of the floor was covered with Chink lottery 
tickets and old, greasy playing-cards. 

The place looked like a raided gambling- 
joint; but we didn’t know how much had 
happened to it till we strolled over toward 
the creek. Then we commenced to under- 
stand what had happened. 

Everywhere we looked we seen leading 
local citizens with shovels and pans and 
cradles and sluice-boxes, all working like a 
colony of beavers. Among them present 
was our old neighbor, Eli Lambert, who 
had shipped the gold-lined gizzards for 
us. When he glanced up and seen us, he let 
out a kind of tired sigh. 

“Them five Chinamen you sold out to,” 
says he, “ cleaned up over a hundred and 
forty thousand in gold nuggets afore they 
went away from here. They found it in a 
kind of pocket; but mebbe there might 
be some left some’eres yit.” 

He went on whirling a rusty dish-pan 
full of gravel round and round and round. 

“ Over a hundred and forty thousand in 
gold nuggets!” murmurs Tutt in a husky 
voice that I didn’t hardly recognize. “‘ Come 
on, Monte! We're ruined by Chinee cheap 
labor—let’s go.” 

We was dazed. When we come to, we 
was wandering along the railroad track, and 
what we was saying to ourselves about that 
little old Eureka Rancho Chinee lottery 
syndicate don’t really matter none. It 
didn’t do no good. The gold was gone! 





REEDS IN THE WIND 


On, reeds that bend to summer wind, 
Pray, what of Pan this blithesome day? 
Your heads to him are low inclined, 
Oh, reeds that bend to summer wind! 
Your gladsome god—pray, where enshrined? 
When pipes he next his merry lay? 
Oh, reeds that bend to summer wind, 
Pray, what of Pan this blithesome day? 
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Blanche Elizabeth Wade 








War Work in Well-Known 
New York Houses 
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RESIDENCE OF RALPH PULITZER, I7 EAST SEVENTY-THIRD ST REET, PART OF WHICH HAS 
BEEN LOANED TO RED CROSS WORKERS 
From a photograph by Brown Brothers, New Vork 
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RED CROSS WORK IN ONE OF THE ROOMS OF THE PULITZER RESIDENCE ON 
SEVENTY-THIRD STREET 




















RED CROSS WORK IN THE RESIDENCE OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 10 WEST 
FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 





From photograths by Brown Brothers, New York 
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VOLUNTEER WORKERS OF THE RED CROSS MAKING HOSPITAL SUPPLIES IN THE RESIDENCE 
OF CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


A CORNER IN MR. SCHWAB'S HOUSE TURNED INTO AN OFFICE AND STOREROOM FOR 
RED CROSS WORK 


From photographs by Brown Rrothes 
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Cuba’s Sugar Bonanza 


HER GREAT CROP OF MORE THAN THREE MILLION TONS MEANS WEALTH FOR 
CUBA AND A VALUABLE SUPPLY OF FOOD FOR OURSELVES AND OUR ALLIES 


By William Atherton Du Puy 





























OX-CARTS, SOMEWHAT PRIMEVAL, ARE STILL THE CHIEF MEANS OF TRACTION IN THE 
CUBAN CANE INDUSTRY 


HE colonias of Pinar del Rio and 

Santa Clara, the centrales of Ma- 

tanzas and Havana, the great mills 
of two American companies in Camaguey 
and Oriente, the eastern provinces of Cuba, 
are just now shuttling to the ports of that 
coral-reefed island of fecundity such a crop 
of sugar as was never before grown in the 
history of the world. 

The milling season is closing with a rec- 
ord of day-and-night operation for five 
months. More mills have ground than ever 
before. More cane has been grown to feed 
them, more energy has been devoted to 
getting every possible pound out of the 
crop. The estimate of production was early 
set at three and one-half million tons of 
sugar—sixteen per cent more than had ever 
been grown until last year, forty per cent 
more than had ever been produced up to 
that time; and the indications are that 
actual production will pass the estimate. 

And as the mills of Cuba grind, a sugar- 
hungry world awaits the results. For Cuba 


is the sugar-bowl of the earth, the greatest 
producer of sucrose upon which the sun 
shines, the fair land where nature has mace 
all conditions ideal for the economical and 
abundant bringing forth of the product 
which sweetens the food of all civilized men. 

Of the sixteen millions of tons of sugar 
milled in all the world in a year, this little 
island now yields at least three millions. Its 
nearest peers are British India, which pro- 
duces two and one-half million tons, and 
Java, with one and one-half millions; and 
both of these are now suffering the embar- 
rassment of a lack of transportation. The 
industry in Europe, which is accustomed to 
produce five million tons of beet-sugar, has 
been pretty nearly ruined by the war. Cuba 
alone is untrammeled, accessible, productive 
as never before, the controlling factor in 
the sugar market of the world. 

The story of this miracle of production 
must go back to a year ago, when our little 
neighbor republic found herself in a chaos 
of insurrection that promised revolution. 
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The prising took place while a former crop 
was being milled, and interfered materially 
with the completion of that task. The 
United States lent its support to President 
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University. He bent every effort to meet 
the emergency. 

When the United States went to war, 
Cuba, of all the Latin-American countries, 
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MARIO GARCIA MENOCAL, 
IS A GRADUATE OF CORNELL 


From a 


Menocal, and a:ded in many ways in rees- 
tablishing order. Later, it sought to impress 
upon the Cubans the approaching world- 
need for sugar, and the opportunity that 
lay ahead if banner crops were grown. The 
president of Cuba is a man of vision, a 
scientific agriculturist, a graduate of Cornell 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA 
UNIVERSITY, 
PROMOTE THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


copyrighted photograph by J. V. 


GENERAL MENOCAL 
AND HAS DONE MUCH TO 

IN CUBA 

Knight 


was first to follow suit. Not a week had 
passed before her declaration was given to 
the world. To this she added her contribu- 
tion of the German ships lying in her har- 
bors, that they might carry supplies. to 
Europe. 

Then she asked her Allies how she might 














CUBA’S SUGAR BONANZA 
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THE CIEGO DE AVILA SUGAR-MILL, WITH THREE 
PROTECT THE MILLS FROM 


best serve the cause. The answer was that 
she could fight most effectively by growing 
sugar, that concentrated food which, but 
for her, would be practically denied to the 
millions on the firing-line. The present 
crop is her answer. 

All last summer a steady stream of new 


OF THE RURALES, OR GUARDS, STATIONED TO 
INSURGENTS OR BANDITS 


machinery went to Cuba — eleven million 
dollars’ worth was installed in a single sea- 
son. All through the autumn there was the 
clamor of hammers at the mills of the 
island’s two hundred and eleven centrales 
as they were tinkered into perfect condition. 

The great event in the Cuban calendar 





























CARS LOADED WITH SUGAR-CANE ON THE WAY TO THE CIEGO DE AVILA MILL, IN THE WESTERN 
PART OF THE PROVINCE OF CAMAGUEY 
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THE TWO ENGRAVINGS ON THIS PAGE SHOW THE CRUSHING OF SUGAR-CANE AT THE CIEGO DE 
AVILA MILL--ABOVE IS THE CRUSHER PIT INTO WHICH THE CANE IS DUMPED FROM 
THE CARS; BELOW, THE MOLEDORAS, OR SUGAR-PRESS, IN OPERATION 








CUBA’S SUGAR BONANZA 


is the opening of the milling season, and 
with a bumper crop in prospect the activity 
was above normal. Each year’s milling is 
more or less of a sporting event, for there is 
always a race to get the cane through the 
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in full blast. It has continued under great 
tension ever since, and will be practically 
completed when this magazine reaches the 
reader. 

To the largest island of the Antilles, 




















mills before the spring rains come. There seven hundred miles in length and averag- 
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INTERIOR OF THE JOBABO SUGAR-MILL-—IN ALL, CUBA HAS TWO HUNDRED AND ELEVEN MILLS, AND 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF NEW MACHINERY WAS INSTALLED IN THEM LAST YEAR 


are five months of dry weather; when they 
end, the remainder of the harvest is entered 
in the ledger as a loss. 

But aside from the race with the spring 
rains, there is spirited competition between 
the mills. They are divided into classes, 
and each mill fights desperately against the 
rivals in its class. The Cuban loves his 
game of chance, and this rivalry is usually 
accompanied by wagers that range from 
sums in five figures by the owners to fight- 
ing-cocks on the part of plantation laborers. 

There is much to be gained by getting off 
in the lead. It is usually toward Christmas 
before the bars are down, but last winter 
the season opened early. On November 16 
Central Palma, in Oriente, began to hum. 
Soon a score of others were grinding, and 
by the middle of December the milling was 


ing sixty in width, with an area a trifle 
greater than that of Pennsylvania, nature 
gave a soil and a rainfall which produce 
cane almost without cultivation, and added 
a rainless winter for its milling. Cuba has 
a population of a little more than two mil- 
lions, or about fifty persons to the square 
mile, which is not dense as compared with 
three hundred and thirty to the square mile 
in Porto Rico, but which gives her a fair 
supply of laborers for the plantations. 

It is probably because of the limited 
population that the island has but ten per 
cent of its land in sugar, while many equally 
fertile acres lie idle. 


HOW SUGAR-CANE IS GROWN IN CUBA 


It is not difficult to start a cane-field in 
Cuba. The trees on the tract of land to be 
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from the roots left in the 











ground. He has only to plow 
a little between the rows. The 
third crop grows from the roots 
of the second, and so on for 
ten or twenty years. Eventu- 
ally the production of his field 
will begin to fall off, and it 
becomes advisable to plow up 
the roots and replant—always 
with joints of cane and not 
with seed; but farm processes 
are of the simplest, and nature 
does most of the work. 

The colono usually rents and 
cultivates land owned by the 
central, or mill. The cane, 
when milled, will yield about 
eleven and one-half per cent 
of its weight in sugar. Of this 
the mill gets five per cent, the 
colono taking the rest. 

The colono may also be an 
independent small farmer who 
owns his land. Again, he may 
be the proprietor of wide acres 
who raises some cane as an in- 
cident to his other operations; 
or he may be a large planter, 
who raises thousands of acres 
of cane and sells it to the mill. 
In every case he is paid in 
sugar, and the responsibility 
of marketing it is his. 

- Ox-carts, somewhat prime- 
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COMPANY, THE LARGEST OF THE FIFTEEN COMPANIES 
REFINING CANE-SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


converted from wilderness to productiveness 
are cut down. The valuable timber is taken 
out, and the torch is applied to what re- 
mains. The whole tract is swept clean. 
Then the colono, or planter, goes forth with 
a crowbar, which he repeatedly thrusts into 
the ground, making rows of holes. Into 
each hole he pushes a joint of sugar-cane, 
and tamps the soil around it. There is no 
plowing, no harrowing, no further prepara- 
tion of any sort. 

A year later the planter comes back and 
harvests his cane. He cuts it down with a 
machete —a long, vicious-looking knife 
sometimes turned to revolutionary uses— 
tops it, puts it on his ox-cart, and drives it 
away to the mill. 

Having cut one crop, he does not have to 
plant again. The second-year crop grows 


traction in the Cuban cane in- 
dustry. On the big plantations 
there are tractor-plows, but 
the prevailing methods of cultivation are 
not to be compared with those so inten- 
sively applied in Hawaii, half-way around 
the world on the same meridian of Jatitude. 
The ox-cart hauls the cane to the mill, or 
to a railway-train that runs to the mill, for 
plantations have railways reaching into 
their fields for this purpose. 

The chief source of anxiety this year has 
been the provision of sufficient labor for the 
milling season. As the United States has 
difficulty in getting labor to harvest its 
wheat crop, as it becomes necessary to get 
men from the outside to supp!ement the 
local supply, so has it been with Cuba. In 
the past there has been much reliance upon 
the gallegos—laborers from the province of 
Galicia, in Spain. These men have hereto- 
fore come over in great numbers, have 
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worked at good wages through 
the milling season, and have 
then returned to Europe. 

The interference with trans- 
atlantic passenger traffic made 
it impossible to get gallegos 
last winter, and Cuba had to 
turn to other sources for labor. 
The United States offered a 
helping hand. Several thou- 
sand Chinamen were brought 
half-way around the world, 
were rushed in solid train- 
loads through the United 
States in bond, and are to-day 
working in Cuba. When the 
milling season is over, they 
will journey another fifteen 
thousand miles in bond, and 
will be returned to their homes 
with full pockets. 

With the crushing of the 
cane, with the treatment of its 
juice and its ultimate conver- 
sion into raw sugar, the flow 
to the ports begins. Where 
there are rivers, the trip may 
be made by boat or barge; 
otherwise the railroad will be 
used. Havana, the greatest 
sugar port in the world, is 
busy just now. Sugar is pour- 
ing into Matanzas and Sagua 
la Grande, into Caibarien and 




















Gibara. Boats go around the 





island and pick up cargoes 
at Cienfuegos, Manzanillo, and 
Santiago de Cuba. Wherever 
there is a dock there is sugar, 
and wherever there is a boat it need not 
wait an hour for loading. The swarm of 
craft about the island of sugar is like bees 
about a honey-jar. 

Three million tons of sugar, or more, 
produced in a single season by this one 
island—such a figure is difficult to visualize 
offhand, hard to measure in such a way that 
its vastness.may be appreciated. But if it 
is compared, for instance, with the produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States — the 
crop in which this nation most strikingly 
dominates the world market — it will be 
found that Cuba yields a weight in sugar 
as great as that of the twelve million bales 
of cotton that her big sister republic brings 
forth in an average year. When the United 
States grows eight hundred million bushels 
of wheat, and thus becomes the envy of all 


GEORGE M. ROLPH, OF SAN FRANCISCO, WHO IS ONE OF MR. 
HOOVER'S CHIEF LIEUTENANTS AS SUGAR EXPERT TO 
THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


the world and the premier rationer of its 
peoples, it has produced from its vast area 
only seven times as much of that food as 
little Cuba has yieled of its more concen- 
trated product. 

If three million tons of sugar were made 
into cubes, the sides of which measured one 
hundred feet, and were these mammoth 
cubes piled one on top of another, they 
would make a monument four miles high— 
far loftier than the Alps, and as tall as the 
peak of Mount McKinley. If that huge 
shaft were divided up into obelisks the size 
of the Washington Monument, there would 
be a forest of three hundred and sixty-eight 
of them. If this sugar were leaded on 
Uncle Sam’s new five-ton Liberty trucks, 
there would be a solid line of them that 
would reach from New York to San Fran- 
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BAGS OF RAW SUGAR IN BARGES AT THE CUBAN PORT OF MATANZAS, READY FOR SHIPMENT 
TO THE AMERICAN REFINERIES 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


cisco. It would load fifty thousand freight- 
cars—a train five hundred miles long. 


THE LONG HISTORY OF SUGAR 


The story of sugar is a romance which 
weaves itself through the centuries. Sugar- 
cane of old was the “ honey-bearing reed ” 
of India. It is too young in the Near East 
to be mentioned in the Bible, and Buddha, 
five hundred years before Christ, knew it 
not. Alexander the Great and his soldiers 
were the first Europeans to taste sugar. 
They brought cane back from the Indus, 
and planted it at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. During the period imme- 
diately before the Christian era the knowl- 
edge of it spread to China and beyond the 
Indian Ocean, reaching Java, the sugar- 
bowl of the East, and even extending to the 
Philippines. 

The England of King Arthur had never 
tasted sugar. The Crusaders first en- 
countered it in the East, and acquired an 
appetite for it. The demand being thus 
created, European ships went regularly to 
Tyre for cargoes. From the hot valley of 
the Jordan sugar took its course westward 


to Cyprus and to Spain. Before the time 
of Columbus, the Portuguese established it 
on the Canaries, and the Spanish on the 
Azores, and the product of these Atlantic 
islands came to dominate the market. The 
great discoverer planted cane in Santo Do- 
mingo, but the West Indian crop awaited 
the introduction of slave labor before com- 
ing into its own. 

Napoleon played an important part in 
the history of the sugar industry, for he 
was responsible for the first commercial 
development of beet-sugar. In the midst 
of his wars the commerce of France was so 
restricted that the French had practically 
no sugar. The emperor ordered his scien- 
tists to find a substitute, and they turned 
to the sugar-beet, the possibilities of which 
had been pointed out by a German chemist, 
Andreas Marggraf, as far back as 1747. 
The result was that in the early vears of the 
nineteenth century the beet-sugar industry 
became established both in France and in 
Germany, and the tropical belt was robbed 
of its former monopoly. 

Cuba did not figure largely in the early 
history of sugar in America. Santo Do- 
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mingo, Jamaica, and Brazil were more im- 
portant producers. Louisiana, too, began 
to grow sugar-cane as early as the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and to manufac- 
ture sugar between 1790 and 1800. Sugar- 
making in Cuba was at that time a 
privilege of special classes. In 1850, re- 
strictions having been removed, the Cuban 
crop reached a quarter of a million tons, 
and by 1875 it had increased to three- 
quarters of a million. 

Production passed the million-ton mark 
in 1894 and 1895, the only years of the last 
century in which it did so, for during the 
subsequent revolution the plantations and 
factories suffered heavily from the depreda- 
tions of the rebels. 

It was not until Cuba had secured her 
independence, and her government had 
been steadied by the firm hand of Uncle 
Sam, that the industry took on its present 
proportions. In 1903 the island’s product 
of raw sugar again passed the million-ton 
mark, in 1913 the total reached two million 
tons, and in 1916 it went over three mil- 
lions. As already stated, the crop harvested 
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during the past five months will probably 
prove to weigh more than three and one- 
half million tons. 


FROM THE GROWER TO THE CONSUMER 


Every ton that Cuba produces this year 
is contracted for in advance by the Interna- 
tional Sugar Committee, representing all 
the Allies. Working under the advice of 
the Federal Food Administration, the com- 
mittee has determined the figure that would 
be a fair price to the producer, rewarding 
him for his labor and giving him a profit 
that will encourage production for the 
future. 

After many consultations with represen- 
tatives of the producers, it was agreed that 
the standard price for raw sugar, delivered 
on the docks of the Cuban ports, should be 
four dollars and sixty cents per hundred 
pounds. This means that more than three 
hundred and twenty million dollars will go 
to Cuba in payment for the present season’s 
crop of sugar. The lucky island of milk 
and honey, which during the last few years 
has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity, 
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ONE OF THE LAST PROCESSES BEFORE SUGAR REACHES THE TABLE—BLOCK SUGAR DRYING ON 
A MOVING PLATFORM IN AN AMERICAN REFINERY 
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From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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seems destined to have its money-bags 
stretched to bursting. 

After the sugar is purchased, there is the 
problem of its transportation to the United 
States, where most of it is refined. For- 
tunately, Cuba is not far away, and almost 
any dilapidated coastwise steamer is able 
to make the trip. Thus transatlantic carry- 
ing capacity need not be reduced in order 
that sugar may be transported. 

During recent weeks a steady stream of 
these carriers have been bringing their car- 
goes of sweetness to New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Key West, and New 
Orleans. For a month or more the flow 
will continue, and eventually the great re- 
serve will be cached in the warehouses of 
Uncle Sam. The average cost for freight 
will be something like sixty cents per hun- 
dred pounds. To finance the purchase and 
transportation of the crop a syndicate of 
American banks has been organized, which 
will provide a “ revolving credit” to the 
extent of one hundred million dollars. The 
United States Shipping Board has under- 
taken to see that the operation shall not be 
impeded by lack of available tonnage. 

Upon its arrival the raw sugar is turned 
over to the refineries for conversion into the 
snow-white granulated. For this service 
the Food Administration has set a flat 
figure based upon exhaustive studies of the 
cost of the work; and for every hundred 
pounds thus treated, the refiner will receive 
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a dollar and thirty cents. Duties of a trifle 
more than one cent a pound must be added, 
and there is an element of lost weight in re- 
fining. Summing up all this, the Food 
Administration arrives at the conclusion 
that sugar at tide-water points should sell 
at wholesale for about seven dollars and 
thirty cents a hundred pounds. 

On its journey to the consumer it must 
pay freight from tide-water—which is al- 
most infinitesimal when added to the price 
of a pound—must stand the expense of the 
retailer’s handling, and must yield him his 
fair profit. Thus it is estimated that the 
consumer, wherever he is located in the 
United States, should, for the months that 
are to come, pay from eight and one-half 
to nine cents a pound for his sugar. If he 
pays more, the probabilities are that some- 
thing is wrong, and that the retailer is 
inviting investigation. 

With conditions with relation to sugar 
thus thoroughly in hand, the forecast is 
that our Allies will have a supply that will 
meet their economical needs. In the United 
States we have become accustomed to a 
lavish and even wasteful use of sugar, and 
this tendency must be overcome. If we still 
insist on using more than our proper share, 
we shall have to be rationed, or we may be 
allowed to go without. We shall deserve 
no sympathy, for there is sufficient sugar 
if only we will use it with reasonable care 
and economy. 





AN ANNIVERSARY 


Tuis day of ours 

Is still our day; 
Immortal flowers 

And fadeless bay 
Crown it, though tears 

Be on them now. 
The faithful years, 

The heart’s own vow, 
Stand firm behind 

Us as of old; 
Still are you, love, 

My girl of gold. 


Still shall the sun, 
Upon his way, 
Bring us his blessing 
On this day; 
And still the moon 
With fairy beams 
Hallow the house 
We built of dreams! 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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MRS. WILLIAM G. McADOO AT THE WOMAN’S LIBERTY LOAN BOOTH IN WASHINGTON 
Mrs. McAdoo is at the left, with her little daughter, Ellen Wilson McAdoo—at the right is Mrs 
Thompson Seton 
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MRS. CHARLES S. WHITMAN, WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, SELLING 
LIBERTY BONDS 

















MRS. HOUSTON, WIFE OF SECRETARY HOUSTON, AND THE RED CROSS COMMITTFF 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

















Doubles or Quits 


BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


Illustrated by Crawford Young 


APTAIN EDWARD HARRISON, of 

the steamer Trade Wind, occupying 

a rain-swept berth along the dull 

banks of Islais Creek, received the young 

woman who came aboard with muttered 
expressions of dismay. 

“Of course you didn’t expect me,” she 
said, when they were in the shelter of the 
wheel-house; “ but I simply couldn’t wait 
to hear the news.” 

“Tt’s not good news, Ethel,” was the 
response. “A week from to-day the in- 
spectors will be here. The chief engineer 
and I have figured our brains out, and re- 
pairs barely sufficient to make my steamer 
seaworthy would cost seven thousand dol- 


lars. I can raise only fifteen hundred.” 

“And that freight offered you for 
Shanghai?” she inquired. “Can’t you 
take it?” 


“T can’t,” the captain said wearily. 
“The Trade Wind can’t go to sea without 
a license. She can’t get one with her boil- 
ers in the shape they are in and a dozen 
plates needed for’ard. My dear, I'll simply 
have to give up—everything!” 

Ethel Cullen puckered her good-looking 
mouth, whistled in very unladylike fashion, 
and threw a glance of pure compassion on 
the young man who stood staring out on 
the dripping wharves. 

“ That means, I suppose, that you aren’t 
going to—that you can’t ask me to marry 
you,” she said. 

“Tf I could fetch this one thing, I’d 
make fifty thousand dollars in the next 
year,” he returned. “ As it is, I stand to 
lose all I’ve put in this old packet and my 
job as well.” 

“ And I have my mother to support,” she 
added. ‘“ Much as I’d like to marry you, 
Ed, I can’t unless you have a little money.” 
She met his eyes frankly. “ We settled all 
that long ago,” she continued a trifle 
breathlessly, “‘ so let’s not go over it again. 
And yet—” 

14 


Harrison took the one step that brought 
him to her side. 

“And yet what, Ethel?” he demanded 
eagerly. 

“You have a week yet to manage in,” 
she said. 

Harrison shook his head. 

“Ethel dear, I’ve moved heaven and 
earth to raise the money I need. Nobody 
will listen to me. Vessels are scarce and 
valuable, but nobody has any use for the 
Trade Wind. They all know I’ve mort- 
gaged her to the main truck, anyway, to 
keep going during the hard times. I’ll have 
to let her go to satisfy my creditors.” 

Ethel’s usually firm lips quivered. 

‘““T know you’ve done your best, Ed. 
Who was it would let you have fifteen 
hundred?” 

“ Rothschild & Dibbs,” he answered. 
“The meanest outfit in San Francisco! 
They figure they could double their money 
at the sale. Fifteen hundred! It would 
barely buy coal for a voyage to the Colum- 
bia and back and pay the crew; and they 
know it. I need seven thousand or 
nothing.” 

Miss Cullen blushed. 

“You'll think I’m horrid, Ed,” she re- 
marked shyly, “ but I—I’d like to be pro- 
posed to, and it can’t be done unless we 
see where the money for us all to live on 
is coming from. A week is such a short 
time to do it in!” 

Harrison retired to the window, as if 
afraid to trust himself too near to his 
visitor. i 

“To do what in?” 

“To make money in,” she replied. 
“ Will you be offended if I say something 
else, Ed?” 

““ No—say ahead,” was the response. 

Miss Cullen blushed more deeply than 
ever. 

“T wish you would spend the week try- 
ing,” she whispered. ‘“ You are really such 
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a splendid fel- 
low, Ed — and 


to let Roths- 
child & Dibbs 
put you down 
and keep you 
from making 
some money 
and — and get- 
ting married!” 
“But what 
can I do, 
Ethel?” he said 
desperately. 
“I’m broke, 
and everybody 


knows it.” 

“Who is 
everybody?” 

Captain Harrison waved his hand impa- 
tiently. 


“ Rothschild & Dibbs. And to-night I’ve 
got to go down and tell Chief McCormick, 
who’s been engineer since I bought the old 
packet, that he’ll have to look for another 
job. It will be hard for him, for he’s pretty 
old. Haskins, my mate, is young and will 
get along.” 

“ But you just said Rothschild & Dibbs 
will lend you fifteen hundred dollars,” she 
continued. 

“ And it wouldn’t do any good,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ What could I do with it?” 

“ Make another voyage, Ed.” 

“T couldn’t get a cargo,” he returned. 
“T’ve already had a hint from the inspec- 
tors that they expect the Trade Wind to 
be careful till they’ve had a chance to look 
her over. As a matter of fact, nobody but 
old McCormick could have kept the boilers 
going as it is.” 

II 


THERE was silence, except for the steady 
swish of the rain beating the dull surface 
of the sluggish creek into yellow foam that 
streamed before the gusty wind. Captain 
Harrison’s youthful but weather-beaten 
face expressed sullen despair. The girl 
seemed to be gathering her courage. At 
last she spoke. At the sound of her voice 
Harrison spun around. 

“We've talked things over only on the 
edges,” she began. “I suppose we thought 
we could leave the big matters till we—till 
we were engaged; but I’m going to say 
something now. Don’t interrupt! If you 


do, I'll stop, and you'll never know how I 
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AT NOON MR. HASKINS LAID DOWN HIS ULTIMATUM, BACKED BY THE CREW— 


feel. In the first place, I love you. You 
haven’t asked me in so many words, and 
I’ve had to wait till you did; but a fact’s a 
fact, and I love you, Ed. I sha’n’t marry 
anybody else. I want to get a home of my 
own. It’s more to me than it is to you, 
I guess. I want to be married. I’m tired 
of working for barely enough to support 
mother and Essie. But common sense tells 
me we'd both be sick of the bargain if we 
got married and had to struggle to make 
ends meet. We’d get to blame poor mother. 
You’d go off to sea as a mate on anything 
you could ship on, and I’d have to stay here 
and worry and scrimp and grow to hate 
you. That’s the truth!” 

“ Say the word, and—” 

She shook her head. 

“ Let me finish. I’ve often thought you 
didn’t know your own possibilities. I’ve 
dreamed that when we were married I’d 
help you to realize them. It sounds bold 
and wicked of me to talk this way when 
you’ve worried and worked yourself to 
death to make things possible, but I’m 
going to say it. Our happiness depends on 
our taking a chance—an awful chance, per- 
haps. If you fail, we shall never be married 
at all. If you succeed, we shall have won 
everything.” 

“What chance?” he asked in a voice of 
total unbelief in miracles. 

“The chance,” she responded. “ Take 
Rothschild & Dibbs’s fifteen hundred. 
Don’t let anybody suspect you’re broke. 
Play the game to the bitter end. Don’t 
give in till the last dollar is gone and the 
last day is come. Ed, it may mean our 


?? 


happiness! 
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He strode back to her. 

“ Do you know what they’ll say here in 
San Francisco if I throw a bluff like that?” 
he said huskily. “ They’ll say I’m a crook. 
Rothschild & Dibbs will try to put me in 
jail for getting money on false pretenses. 
All that ‘ll happen will be that I'll fetch the 
Trade Wind into another port, empty, and 
tie her up. I won’t have the fifteen hun- 
dred even then.” 

“T don’t care!” she whispered. “ Will 
you take the chance with me?” 

Captain Harrison stared into her set 
face. 

“ With you?” 

“ With me,” she repeated. “ It wouldn’t 
be fair to ask you to go alone. I know 
what people may say, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter. If you’ll take the chance, I'll go with 
you. If you fail, we’ll be together. If you 
succeed, I’ll marry you anywhere and any 
place.” 

He bit his lip. 

“ Heavens, what a temptatica!” he mut- 
tered. “ But what’s the use? There isn’t 
a thing we could do with the old packet 
that would make us a penny.” 

She laid one hand on his arm. 

“ Maybe not,” she said; “ but somehow 
I believe there is, Ed. I’m not supersti- 
tious. You’d laugh if I called it faith; but 
I believe that when a man and a woman 
like you and me can find no other way to 
happiness, if we only try with all our might 
we'll find our chance. I can’t give you any 
other reason than that; but I’m so sure 
that we’ll win if we risk everything that 
I’m ready to risk anything folks may say 
and go with you!” 
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** 0? te? 
alone,” he an- 
swered dully. 
“T can’t ask 
you to come 
along.” 

“Tl come, 
just the same,” 
she said 
promptly. 


parr Y turned. “ Just 

Z tell Rothschild 
& Dibbs you 
are going to 
Portland. Don’t 
let them sus- 
pect you haven’t any business for the 
Trade Wind up there.” 

Captain Harrison glanced at her, set his 
lips in a firm line, and swung his overcoat 
off a hook. 

“ ]’m on my way,” he announced. “ It’s 
the longest chance anybody ever took, but 
we'll take it. Me for Rothschild & Dibbs, 
coal, a crew at union headquarters — and 
we'll sail to-night for the Columbia River. 
We might find a buyer for the old Trade 
Wind there!” 


HI 


Eicut bells had gone, and Captain Har- 
rison relinquished the bridge to Mr. Has- 
kins, the mate, with a brief statement of 
the steamer’s course and orders to call him 
when Point Reyes was abeam. In his 
cabin—a relic of the Trade Wind’s former 
splendor—he found Ethel Cullen waiting 
for him. . 

“We're at sea,” he said grimly. “ And 
you're in for it!” 

She glanced at his face and smiled. 

“Did you have a very hard time?” she 
asked. 

“ Rothschild & Dibbs smelled a rat in- 
stantly,” he told her, tossing his overcoat 
into a corner. “ Evidently thought I'd 
landed something big. Argued for an hour, 
and then let me have the money on condi- 
tion I sign everything I ever owned over 
to them. I did, gathered in the coin, and 
went to the union. There I had another 
argument with the secretary, who reminded 
me that a dozen complaints had been 
turned in against the Trade Wind for un- 
seaworthiness. I managed to get a crew, 
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though; the chief had steam up when I got 
back; we went to Oakland for coal; 
dropped over to Greenwich Street for a new 
hawser —and here we are, broke, and 
bound for the Lord knows where!” 

Ethel blushed. 

“] had my own explanations to make,” 
she murmured. She lifted her eyes timidly. 
“TI told mother I was going for the voyage 
as stewardess.” 

Harrison stared and then laughed. 

“ All right! We'll just go through the 
formality of signing you on. Anyway, that 
will give you a claim for wages against the 
ship.” 

She duly wrote her name where he in- 
dicated, and the two of them laughed like 
children. 

“ T have a notion to change the course for 
Honolulu,” he said lightly. “ Much better 
weather in that direction than there is up 
north this time of the year.” 

Ethel shook her head. 

“ That would spoil everything,” she said 
with conviction. “The Trade Wind is 
bound for the Columbia River, and that’s 
the way our luck lies, Ed.” 

“T wonder!” he returned with sudden 
seriousness. ‘“ What a wild-goose chase! 
And yet—” 

They gazed into each other’s eyes. 

“ Something must turn up,” she whis- 
pered. “ We’ve staked everything!” 

There was a new quality in Harrison’s 
voice as he answered this appeal. He 
reached for his coat again. 

“ T’'ll make something turn up,” he said, 
and was gone. 

Alone in the big, shabby cabin, Ethel 
Cullen stared bright-eyed and wakeful into 
gleaming distances, while the steamer rolled 
and plunged on her blind way. 

On the bridge Harrison held brief con- 
verse with the mate. 

“Wireless reports bad weather off 
Blanco?” he repeated. “ Well, so much the 
better.” 

“You must ha’ come into a fortune,” 
Mr. Haskins growled, “ what with sudden- 
ly putting to sea a week before inspection, 
not caring about any cargo, and bringing 
a little lady along!” 

“T’m going to marry Miss Cullen at the 
end of the voyage,” the captain said 
quietly. 

“ Then it is a fortune, captain,” the mate 
agreed. 

Harrison reached for a paper the youth- 
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ful wireless-operator proffered from the 
head of the bridge-ladder, opened it, and 
held it under the binnacle light. 

“Tt is,” he remarked, raising his voice. 
“S. O. S. from the Harvest Queen not 
under control forty miles southwest of Cape 
Blanco.” 

Mr. Haskins read the message over his 
superior’s shoulder and grunted. 

“ Business for some of those big pack- 
ets,” he said; “and for a Humboldt Bay 
tugboat.” 

Captain Harrison drew the speaking- 
tube to his lips and whistled for the chief 
engineer. 

“ All the steam you can carry, and turn 
your machines up twice what you dare,” 
he called down. “ We’re answering an 
S. O. $.” 

“What?” the mate ejaculated. “Us? 
Captain, excuse me, but you’re crazy. The 
Trade Wind isn’t in shape for such adven- 
tures. Let the liners that are so anxious 
for pieces in the paper attend to the Har- 
vest Queen. Why, what could we do if we 
did run across her?” 

Harrison figured rapidly and changed the 
course a couple of points. 

“We ought to reach her in the forenoon, 
if all goes well,” he said curtly. 

“ If our engines stay on the plates,” mut- 
tered Mr. Haskins. 

Captain Harrison turned to the waiting 
wireless man. 

“Don’t lose touch with the Harvest 
Queen,” he ordered. “If you hear from 
her, keep me informed.” 

“ Shall I tell her we are coming?” came 
the question. 

“Not till later,” Harrison answered. 
“ Wait till you hear from the other vessels 
near that position. Let me know what re- 
ply they make.” 

Down in the cabin he explained the sit- 
uation to Miss Cullen without undue exul- 
tation. 

“ There’s a big chance of our breaking 
down ourselves,” he went on. “ The chief 
is tuning her up —feel her shake! And 
then, when we do get there, like as not 
we'll find a half-dozen of the big boys 
skimming the cream.” 

Ethel nodded. 

“Is the Harvest Queen a big boat?” 

“One of the biggest,” he told her. “ No 
wonder Haskins snorts at the idea of the 
little Trade Wind going to answer her 
S.0.S. And yet—” 

















An hour later he 
came down from the 
bridge with a gloomy 
face. 

“ All over!” he an- 
nounced. “Just heard 
by wireless that the 
Beaver got the crew 
and passengers off 
just before she sank.” 

“You're sure she 
sank?” Ethel de- 
manded. 

Harrison gazed 
thoughtfully at her 
flushed face. 

“No,” he said 
slowly. “ They some- 
times say such things 
to excuse running 
away. We're in for 
it, anyway. We'll just 
run that position 
down and see!” 

It was daylight be- 
fore Captain Harrison 
returned. Ethel was 
asleep in a big chair, 
but wakened when he 
opened the door and 
let in the light of the 
gray dawn. 

“We're running 
into a hard blow,” he 
told her quietly. “As 
a matter of fact, my 
dear, the old Trade 
Wind is pretty nearly 
all in.” 

“And the Harvest 
Queen?” she asked. 

“ Not another 
word,” he said gently. 
“I’m afraid we've 
lost, Ethel; but I’m 
still steering for her 
last position—against 
the protests of the 
mate and the chief 
engineer, too. We're 
leaking badly, my 


dear, and I—I came down to see what you 


thought about it.” 


“ About what—turning back?” she de- 


manded. 
“ with luck.” 


The steamer emphatically backed up his 
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A LADDER SWUNG AND THRASHED DOWN THE 
STEEL SIDE OF THE HARVEST QUEEN 





































hesitation by a ter- 
rific roll, from which 
she recovered slug- 
gishly. 

The mate opened 
the door and thrust 
his head within. 

“She won’t stand 
up much longer, sir,” 
he said hoarsely. 
“ Wind is rising and 
sea making fast. En- 
gineers say—” 

Harrison scowled. 

“Go back to the 
bridge and see that 
you hold your 
course,” he said 
steadily. 

The mate mut- 
tered, twisted his lips 
into an ugly grimace, 
and withdrew. 

“If the Harvest 
Queen isn’t afloat at 
noon, Ethel,” Harri- 
son remarked softly, 
“nobody will ever 
know the outcome of 
our adventure!” 

She balanced _her- 
self to the pitch of 
the heaving deck and 
smiled. 

“Tll be glad I 
loved a real man, 
anyway,” she said. 

With that sweet 
encouragement ring- 
ing in his ears, Ed- 
ward -Harrison _ re- 
sumed his vigil on 
the bridge, and to all 
remonstrances turned 
an unyielding refusal 
to alter his purpose. 
The forenoon dark- 
ened as the gale be- 
gan to show its 
strength. The sea 
piled up steadily, 


tossing the little steamer wildly, shoving 


her bodily off her course, gradually drain- 


ing the last of her vitality. At noon Mr. 


Haskins laid down his ultimatum, backed 
“We might make Eureka,” he suggested, by the crew. 
“What miserable swine you are!” the 


captain told them mildly. 
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The men stared at their commander in 
astonishment. Never before had Captain 
Harrison indulged in personalities. Mr. 
Haskins fussed outrageously and quoted 
statutes made and provided. Harrison 
fixed him with a chilled glance. 

“Tl see that you never command a 
vessel, Haskins,” he said calmly. “ And 
as for these unspeakable imbeciles who 
pretend to call themselves seamen, I’ll give 
them full permission to quit the ship inside 
of an hour!” 

“In the boats?” snarled the mate. 
“ With a hundred miles of open sea be- 
tween us and shore?” 

Harrison laughed. 

“No,” he said. “ You people can have 


the Trade Wind, if you like. There’s my 
vessel over yon!” 
He pointed over the rail. A dozen pairs 


of eyes peered into the spumy haze at the 
far-away bulk of a large steamer rolling 
heavily in the trough of the sea. 

“ The Harvest Queen!” roared Mr. Has- 
kins. “ Abandoned at sea!” 

“ Exactly,” Harrison returned. “ And 
nobody else around!” 


IV 


HAF an hour later the mate clawed his: 


way along the bridge to where Harrison 
stood with Ethel. He pointed straight- 
armed to the steamer rolling a quarter of 
a mile away. 

“ Had your trouble for your pains, sir,” 
Mr. Haskins bawled. “ We can’t do any- 
thing in this sea.” 

“We'll stand by for a while, anyhow!” 
was the captain’s response. 

The indignant mate waved his arms fran- 
tically. 

“ We’re sinking!” he cried. 

Harrison met him in a single stride and 
thrust his face close to the mate’s. 

“ Get me?” he croaked. “ You’ll do as 
I tell you, and you won’t have anything 
more to say, either!” 

The Trade Wind made a hard job of 
rounding to windward of the big derelict, 
and Harrison had his hands full. When 
he called for volunteers to take a boat away 
and board the Harvest Queen, he reached 
the limit of his authority. He could not 
deny that his own steamer was in great 
peril, nor could he advance any argument 
to meet the assertion of the mate and the 
chief engineer that if there had been any 
chance of salving the Harvest Queen other 
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steamers would surely have remained on 
the scene. 

Down in the cabin Harrison and Ethel 
faced each other. 

“It’s all over!” he said. “I don’t ac- 
tually blame the men. But there’s a hun- 
dred thousand dollars over there for you 
and me, if we can get it!” 

The Trade Wind rolled heavily over, and 
a big sea washed across the tilted deck with 
a roar. 

“ Haskins is a good man,” he went on. 
“He can probably work this vessel back to 
port. But—” 

Ethel Cullen nodded. 

“ T'll go with you to the Harvest Queen,” 
she said. 

Harrison laughed. 

“* She was abandoned when they thought 
she was sinking and sent out that S. O. S.,” 
he said. “ She’s still afloat, but the chances 
are she’ll founder in this gale. Shall we 
take the chance?” 

The controversy on deck was brief. 
Shamefaced but determined, the crew of 
the Trade Wind listened to their comman- 
der’s sarcastic criticisms and refused to be 
moved. Single-handed he swung a boat 
out on the lee side and helped Ethel in. 
A moment later they were afloat, and Har- 
rison, at the oars, realized what he had 
undertaken. 

He tensed his muscles and toiled as he 
had never dreamed of toiling, till he found 
himself swept under the cascading stern of 
the big derelict and then pulled around in 
the lee. A ladder swung and thrashed 
down the steel side of the Harvest Queen, 
under the bridge. He made for it with his 
last strength. Exhausted, he attained the 
deck, with Ethel panting in the crook of 
his arm. He kicked a door open with his 
foot and thrust her within. 

“We made it, girl!” he cried. “ This 
packet is worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars right now; but from the feel of this 
deck I guess we sha’n’t have long to wait 
till the end.” 

She lifted her face like a child. 

“What a man you are!” she whispered, 
and kissed him. 

Aflame with that caress, Harrison drove 
himself on deck again and to a survey of 
the wallowing derelict. He cursed when 
he discovered his plight. The Harvest 
Queen had lost her rudder and her propel- 
ler, and through the broken stern bearings 
the sea was steadily and surely pouring in. 
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He calculated rapidly. She might last 
twelve hours. 

“ Unless—” the captain muttered to 
himself as he dropped down into the empty 
engine-room. 

In the boiler-room he found two fires 
still going feebly, the incoming water wash- 
ing just below the grates. He coaled them 
both quickly and returned to the cabin and 
Ethel. 

“There is one chance,” he said. “ If 
we can get the main pumps to going, I 
believe we can keep the leak down. It 
means you and me going below and 
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lines. Then he swiftly gathered her up and 
stumbled out through the clanging door 
that gave into the engine-room. Here, 
after a glance at the thudding pumps, he 
thrust on to the foot of the ladders that 
mounted to the deck. He took them slowly 
and laboriously, now and again stopping 
to hang on while the steamer lurched and 
plunged to the onset of some tremendous 
sea. All the time he held Ethel between 
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THE ANSWER CAME WHEN MR. HASKINS CLIMBED OVER THE RAIL OF THE HARVEST QUEEN 


staying there until help comes—or the 
ship turns turtle and goes down!” 

She nodded and smiled bravely. 

As they emerged and crossed the space 
between the deck-house and the engine- 
room they looked to windward. The Trade 
Wind was barely visible in the driving mist, 
steaming eastward. 


V 


TWENTY-FOUR hours later Ethel Cullen, 
her white bosom showing through her torn 
gown, stumbled into the fire-room and 
opened her lips in a cry. Harrison dropped 
his shovel and leaped to her side. The 
great steel compartment tilted far over, till 
the hot cinders on the plates slid hissing 
into the foaming brine that swirled and 
eddied in the bilges. 

“ What is it?” he called in her ear. 

She pointed upward, where the gratings 
gave a glimpse of the leaden sky. Harri- 
son stared, his grimy face set in earnest 





his straining arms, watching to see that she 
missed no step, catching her weight when 
the ladder suddenly leaned backward. 

On deck they crouched in the shelter of 
the house till they could breathe again. 
Then they went on, out into the full blast 
of the gale. 

To their listening ears came once more 
the harsh bellow of a siren. They clung to 
a stanchion and strained their eyes against 
the storm. 

“It’s Haskins and the Trade Wind!” he 
cried. 

It was. The little steamer was riding 
low in the water, rolling desperately, taking 
sea after sea over her decks; yet there was 
an air of bravado about her that wrung her 
owner’s heart. 

“T called them swine,” he muttered, 
drawing Ethel into the lee of the house. 
“T called Haskins a coward—and here he 
is again, his ship sinking under him, to see 
what he can do!” 
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“ What can he do?” Ethel sobbed, care- 
less of her grimed and torn clothes. 

“ Nothing,” Harrison responded. “ They 
just came back to—to show us they 
weren’t cowards.” 

“ Will they be lost?” she demanded. 

The answer came when Mr. Haskins 
climbed over the rail of the Harvest Queen, 
followed by the crew of the smaller steamer. 

“ We had to quit the Trade Wind,” he 
said gruffly, showing a face whitened by 
exhaustion. 

Harrison leaped into activity. 

“ Just ask the chief to get his men below 
and keep the pumps going,” he said with 
authority. ‘“ Everybody safe?” 

All safe, sir,” Haskins replied. “ Wire- 
less got a message off saying we needed 
help.” 

“ Ah!” said Harrison. 

Mr. Haskins paused awkwardly. 

“ And a couple of tugs are coming.” 

Gently Captain Harrison picked Ethel 
up and laid her in an empty berth. 

“You can go to sleep now, girl,” he 
said. ‘“ We’ve won our hundred thousand 
salvage!” 
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Outside Harrison cast a quick glance 
about the tumultuous sea. It was vacant 
except for the big Harvest Queen. 

“The Trade Wind didn’t give us much 
time to make a getaway, sir,” Mr. Haskins 
muttered. 

“ Look here,” was the husky response. 
“Do you know you could ha’ been safe in 
Humboldt Bay by this time?” 

The mate coughed. 

“IT suppose so,” he replied. 
felt worried about the lady.” 

“ What if this packet had taken its last 
plunge?” Harrison went on. “ Didn’t you 
know you’d be lost?” 

Mr. Haskins pulled his cap down over 
his eyes. 

“Darn a man who won’t take a chance 
for a woman!” he growled. 

Captain Harrison turned white and re- 
traced his steps to the cabin where he had 
left Ethel. When he had closed the door, 
he stared down at her as she lay in the 
sleep of exhaustion. In her dreams she 
stretched out one hand toward him. He 
choked, realizing for the first time what he 
had staked against destiny. 


“ But—we 
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MORN 


Myriad are the charms of morning 
As the sun peeps o’er the hill, 
And the thrush salutes the dawning 
With his rapturous strain and trill; 
Earth is beamy in her gladness 
When the great awakening light, 
Dissipating gloom and sadness, 
Wrests the scepter from the night. 


Waste not such an hour in dreaming! 
Rather with light footstep turn 

Where the limpid drop is gleaming 
On the flower and on the fern; 

Where the leafy boughs are swaying 
In the fragrant morning air, 


And the scented wind is saying 
Its diurnal matin prayer. 


There upon the dew-decked altar 
Pour the passion of the soul; 

Be not niggardly nor palter, 
Lest you offer not the whole; 

There amid the regnant beauty, 
There upon the jeweled sward, 

In acknowledgment and duty 
Breathe your thankfulness to God! 


Reuben Goldsmith 

















How the United States ‘Takes 


Care of German Prisoners 


A VISITOR TO THE PRISON CAMP AT FORT McPHERSON, GEORGIA, DESCRIBES THE 
COMFORTABLE LIFE LED BY THE INMATES 


By Reuben A. Lewis 


‘ X Y HAT sort of treatment will Ameri- 
can soldiers receive when the 
fortunes of war leave them pris- 
oners in German hands? The question is 
one that may come to have a very poign- 
ant interest as the great struggle goes on; 
and we shall have the right to ask it in a 
most emphatic manner. For, in champion- 
ing the cause of humanity, we are fighting 
with clean hands. We already have several 
hundred German prisoners in the United 
States, and this article was written to tell 
how they are faring. 

“‘ Prisoners of war shall be treated as our 
own enlisted men,” is the rule that prevails 
in the three prison camps that the govern- 
ment has established at Fort McPherson, 


Georgia, at Fort Oglethorpe, in the same 
State, and at Fort Douglas, Arizona. 

I recently visited the camp at Fort 
McPherson, which is the largest of the 
three, containing eight hundred and sixty- 
five officers and men from the crews of the 
German cruisers Kronprinz Wilhelm and 
Eitel Friedrich. As I surveyed the prison 
barracks from the outside, I thought that 
life in limbo must be doleful and monoto- 
nous. My impression was heightened by the 
somber hue of the plain, buff-colored quar- 
ters with a background of bare trees. The 
compound, high upon an eminence, seemed 
lonely, especially with the surrounding 
strands of barbed wire and pacing sentinels 
here and there. Within I expected to find 
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a lot of heavily bearded Germans, crest- 
fallen and pitiable, with nothing to do. 

The first shock came when the sentinel 
stationed at the inner strand of the barbed- 
wire barrier swung open the inside gate and 
admitted me, together with the officers who 
had promised me a view of the camp. In- 
stead of war-weary, thin, morose men, I 
saw rotund figures, well and even nattily 
dressed in naval blue unforms. Their 
faces were round and wore no evidence of 
inward misery. Most of them smiled read- 
ily, and looked at me with friendly curi- 
osity, for civilian visitors were rare. 

“ That fellow is a pretty good advertise- 
ment for our carte du jour,” the mess officer 
chuckled, as he indicated a three-hundred- 
pounder named Schultz. ‘Come into the 
kitchen, and I'll give you a gentle hint 
why.” 

It was an impromptu call. As the offi- 
cers stepped inside the room, where savory 
odors made an attack in force upon my nos- 
trils, the prisoners scrambled to their feet, 
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clicked their heels together at attention, 
and saluted. The stove, a big modern range, 
shone. The pots and pans glistened. The 
floor was spotless. 

“ Let’s see your karte,” the commander 
suggested. 

And here was the day’s menu: 

Breakfast—oatmeal, rye bread, butter, 
coffee. 

Dinner—tomato soup, Vienna steak with 
sauce, potatoes, bread, butter. 

Afternoon—tea and cakes. 

Supper—cheese, bread, butter, tea. 

‘“* No war rations here,” the captain com- 
mented. “ Their food is prepared by chefs 
who formerly served on transatlantic liners. 
The German taste is catered to, even to the 
extent of serving sauerkraut, sausage, rye 
bread, and Limburger cheese. In fact, they 
can have anything, provided it can be 
bought with the food ration allowance of 
forty-four cents—the same as is given to 
the American enlisted man. There is vir- 
tually no waste. The last estimate was one- 

fiftieth of one per cent. 














Quite a contrast with the 
half-pound loss per man 
per day in our own 
army!” 

The serving of tea or 


coffee in the afternoon 
impressed me as_ being 
rather a luxury for pris- 
oners of war, but the 


officers explained that it 
would be a real hardship 
to the sailors to forego 
this customary little re- 
past. 

There was nothing else 
about the compound that 
seemed luxurious. The 
arrangement of the 
buildings is as simple as 
their architecture. All are 
construtted of undressed 
lumber, painted a dull 
buff, and lacking in frills. 
They are grouped in 
threes, so that each bar- 
rack has a mess-hall in 
front and a_ bath-house 
in the rear. The prison- 
ers can keep clean, for 
there is plenty of hot and 




















cold water, with shower- 





A SAILOR FROM THE KRONPRINZ WILHELM WITH A HOME-MADE 


MOTION-PICTURE-PROJECTOR 


baths and modern 
plumbing. 

















The living-quarters are of the same de- 
sign as those in which the candidates for 
commissions in the first officers’ training- 
camps stayed—long, one-story affairs, with 
three intercommunicating units. In front 
there is an office partitioned off from the 
barracks. There, a rather important per- 
sonage, the warrant officer, holds forth. 
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Some keen-eyed fellow observed that, ow- 
ing to the slope of the ground on which the 
living-quarters were built, there was an in- 
tervening space between the earth and the 
floor, ranging from two to five feet. With 
a spade he dug and cleared out the earth, 
gaining a greater leeway. Soon he had 
made a little cubby-hole, floored and en- 





























POLE-VAULTING IS ONE OF THE MANY FORMS OF ATHLETIC EXERCISE PERMITTED TO THE 
PRISONERS AT FORT MCPHERSON . 


Beneath the barracks I noticed freshly 
disturbed earth, with here and there a 
yawning excavation. This recalled the one 
startling event in the history of the camp— 
an escape. 

When the prisoners were moved into 
their permanent barracks, after a brief stay 
in the quarters of the regulars at Fort 
McPherson, they were at loss for- elbow- 
room. They desired to write letters and 
play games, to study, to get a little privacy. 
The mess-halls were available for reading, 
but they were not private. 


closed, between two of the posts supporting 
the barracks. Because it involved digging, 
and because the term was timely, the sub- 
terranean retreat was called a “ trench.” 
The idea met with instant approval, and 
soon the space beneath the barracks was 
honeycombed with trenches. More than 
a hundred were excavated to serve as 
carpenter-shops, furniture-factories, study- 
rooms, and even tea-houses. They had a 
great vogue until one wily crew of ten rest- 
less Germans tunneled more than thirty 
feet and dug their way out to temporary 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Shortly before this magazine went to press it was announced that five 
hundred and seven additional German prisoners of war had arrived at Fort McPherson, having 


been transferred from Fort Douglas, Arizona. 
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NIEZCHOWSKI, AN OFFICER FROM ONE OF THE GERMAN CRUISERS, 


AND HIS PRISON GARDEN 


freedom under the surrounding barbed-wire 
fence. 

The fugitives were caught by the Secret 
Service, and the Germans felt a first touch 
of the iron fist. Thenceforth trenches were 
verboten. 

President Wilson’s phrase, “‘ We have no 
quarrel with the German people,” may be 
hard to understand on the outside of the 
compound, but not within it. Uncle Sam 
is merciful to those who cannot fight. The 
government has placed few restrictions on 
the prisoners, and they live nearly as they 
please. They can gaze upon the gruff- 
looking countenance of Hindenburg. If 
they wish, they may salute the Kaiser’s flag 
and mediate reverently upon the symbol- 
ism of its black, red, and white—‘ from 
night to light through blood.” 

I saw a life-size portrait of the most- 
hated man in the world adorning, in honor, 
the most prominent wall in the Y. M. C. A. 
building. Undisturbed, the German flag 
was draped above its champion. There 


was no ban upon the patriotism of the 
prisoners. 

There is only a slight suggestion of the 
military in the prison camp. For the pur- 
poses of administration, the captives are 
organized into eight companies. A German 
warrant officer, corresponding to a ser- 
geant, is in charge of each company. He 
sees that the quarters are kept in order, 
that the men are supplied with proper 
clothing, and that they rigidly observe the 
only two orders of the commandant, 
Colonel John T. Van Orsdale. The two 
things that the colonel requires of the Ger- 
mans are presence at roll-call twice daily, 
and one hour of exercise. 

A glimpse within the neat and orderly 
barracks indicates that the occupants are 
sailors, for one sees nondescript kits and 
chests and many nautical knickknacks. 
Otherwise the prisoners’ quarters are much 
like the buildings in our own army or navy 
camps, with their olive-drab blankets and 
regulation cots and mattresses. 




















Naturally, it can scarcely be said that the 
inmates lead a gay life, and yet they hav2 
many occupations and amusements. I was 
momentarily astonished when a lieutenant 
whispered to me that they were raising an 
army, and that not a day passed without 
the creation of a company, a troop, or a 
battery. In due time, he said, there would 
be at least a division of warriors; but then 
he expla’ned that fortunately the fighters 
were only toy figures. 

The toy-shop, where horsemen and foot- 
soldiers are made with soft metal and paint, 
is one of the most interesting spots in the 
compound. In this tiny nook three artizans 
work from morning to night, and each day 
they produce about sixty brilliantly uni- 
formed soldiers — French, German, Ameri- 
can, English, or Turkish. It is pleasant to 
add that they work partly for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. The toys are shipped to 
various cities by the wives of the officers, 
and sold. One-third of-the profits have 
been given to the Red Cross—an amount 
of more than three hundred dollars. 

There is a small colony of wood-carvers, 
fifteen or more devoting hours daily to this 
laborious art; but the most painstaking 
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craftsmen that I saw were three sailors 
from the Eitel Friedrich, who had made a 
six-foot replica of the liner, complete in 


every point, with life-boats, decks, guns, 


and even wireless. The proud builders told 
me that it took three months’ time to lay 
the keel, supply the superstructure, and 
make the cruiser generally shipshape. 

While the prisoners are, to all appear- 
ances, satisfied and orderly, a close vigil 
is kept over them. Two guard companies, 
each of one hundred and fifty men, keep 
watch throughout the day and night. Sen- 
tinels patrol the grounds. In case of a rush 
for liberty, a withering voltage may be shot 
into the barbed-wire fence by merely press- 
ing a switch. Three towers, forty feet high, 
have been erected at the corners of the en- 
closure, and powerful search-lights, capable 
of flooding the camp with blinding rays at 
night, are mounted upon the summits. In- 
candescent lights are set at forty-foot in- 
tervals along the fence. 

Among the baggage that the prisoners 
brought to Fort McPherson was an extraor- 
dinary piece of crazy-looking mechanism, 
which seemed to embody parts of a bicycle, 
a clock, and a camera. A warrant officer 
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was summoned to explain just what the 
machine was. 

“When the Kronprinz Wilhelm was raid- 
ing shipping on the Atlantic,” he volun- 
teered, “ we captured an English liner. On 
it we found several reels of English war 
films. Curious to know what the enemy 
was doing, the crew wanted to make the 
movies move. It seemed absurd, for there 
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Charlie Chaplin, and Roscoe Arbuckle are 
the star attractions, and the most corpulent 
one is the favorite. 

I saw one group of men who were enjoy- 
ing a little performance of their own. They 
were gathered about their “ wireless sta- 
tion,” and had just “ raised ” Berlin. From 
a small wooden box, two knobs, a scrap or 
so of tin, and a few bits of string, these 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN THE “ TRENCHES'’ WHICH THEY WERE FORMERLY ALLOWED TO CONSTRUCT 
BENEATH THE CAMP BARRACKS—TEN PRISONERS HAVING ESCAPED BY DIGGING A 
TUNNEL, TRENCHES ARE NO LONGER PERMITTED 


was no projecting-machine aboard. How- 
ever, we also found clocks, cameras, and a 
bicycle, and one of our mechanics an- 
nounced that there would be a showing. He 
dissected the bicycle, took some wheels 
from a clock, and combined what he needed 
with the lens and shutter of a camera. Sure 


. enough, there was an exhibition, and only 


one criticism was heard. The bicycle 
sprocket and chain, used in turning the 
shutter of the machine, made a terrible 
noise by banging against the biscuit-tin that 
contained the film. It sounded more like a 
boiler-factory than a motion-picture show.” 

This primitive projector was discarded 
shortly after the prisoners reached Fort 
McPherson, for here they are treated to the 
movies twice a week. Douglas Fairbanks, 


humorists had constructed a fake radio 
outfit. All doubts as to its power and range 
were removed, for upon the side of the coil- 
box was marked in bold letters “ five thou- 
sand volts.” 

The operator was busied in receiving war 
news, which purported to come direct from 
the Kaiser and General von Ludendorff. 
Some of the messages were personal, for a 
brother-in-law of the general was for a time 
interned here as an enemy alien. ‘The 
harmless little box sank battle-ships, killed 
thousands of troops, and even heralded the 
coming of peace. But rumors fly in all mili- 
tary circles, and this “ intelligence bureau ” 
has never been banned. 

Some of the prisoners are content to 
while away the hours tinkering with toys 
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and baubles, but the greater number follow 
trades, play in one of the musical organiza- 
tions, attend classes, and write letters or 
diaries. I saw one fellow teaching a pet 
lizard. Another, with his head cupped in 
his hands, was studying Sanskrit. There is 
a colony of pets, which includes dogs, rab- 
bits, cats, and a parrot. 

There is more reading than writing, for 
the government restricts the correspondence 
of the prisoners. Each inmate may send 
out two letters and four postal cards each 
month to friends in Germany or America. 
Although incoming and outgoing mails are 
carefully censored, there is no limit to the 
volume of letters and newspapers that a 
prisoner may receive. 

The officers do not mingle with the men. 
Off from the larger group of barracks is a 
spacious bungalow, surrounded by a rustic 
fence and some patches of flowers. Here 
the commissioned officers are quartered. 
Though originally a bare, unadorned struc- 
ture, it has been converted into an attrac- 
tive abode. Under the direction of the resi- 
dents, porches, fashioned from limbs of 
trees, were added on the front and side. 
There is an air of coziness within the 
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quarters, and they are sufficiently large 
to permit a study-room and bunk for each 
inmate. 

Several means of earning money are open 
to the men. They operate a laundry, a 
tailor-shop, a barber-shop, and other little 
enterprises. Five clerks are employed in 
the office of the camp executive. No one, 
however, is compelled or urged to do any 
labor except about the men’s own quarters 
and in the kitchen. 

The camp theater is the amusement cen- 
ter. It has a twenty-foot stage, with two 
sets of scenery and many properties. There 
are several companies of players, who 
offer light skits of their own composition. 
Vaudeville artists give variety to the shows. 
Patriotic plays have been presented, and in 
one a submarine was prominent. A grand 
piano from the Kronprinz Wilhelm occupies 
a prominent place near the stage. 

Athletics are stimulated in every possible 


manner. The government, as has already 
been stated, insists that each prisoner 


shall have one hour of exercise daily, but 
he has the option of participating in the 
setting-up drills or playing games. The 
Germans have taken a fling at baseball and 
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THE KITCHEN CORPS WHICH SERVES FOUR MEALS A DAY TO THE GERMAN PRISONERS AT 
FORT McCPHERSON 


football, but neither of these has gained the 
vogue of fist-ball, in which a ball is batted 
to and fro over a net with the closed fist. 

The captives are not without benefit of 
clergy or lacking in the matter of friends. 
The Y. M. C. A. director and a German 
Lutheran pastor provide athletic supplies 
and materials for work, after the order has 
been indorsed by the camp officials. A 
number of German-American institutions 
have seen that the prisoners should want 
for nothing. Last Christmas the receiving 
officers were swamped with such quantities 
of canned goods that there was no place to 
store some of them. Colonel Van Orsdale 
was obliged to send out to the prisoners’ 
friends the rather curious message that only 
delicacies were acceptable. 

Play does not consume all the time of the 
prisoners, for they must clean up their 
quarters, serve in the kitchen at certain 
times, and do what their warrant officers 
order. As in all places, there are some 
“conscientious objectors ” to work. When 
a prisoner rebels against the orders of his 
officer, he must face the camp executive, 
who boasts that he can accomplish the 
change—bad German, good German—by a 
simple little formula. Strong-arm methods 


are barred, but a vulnerable spot has been 
found—the stomach. 

The experimental laboratory in which 
these reactions occur is a small tin house. 
When one of the captives gives way to his 
national temperament and endeavors to 
make his will law, he is. escorted to the 
shining little retreat and assigned to a seat 
within the structure, through which few 
rays of light filter. Seven days on bread 
and water are sure to reduce him to subjec- 
tion. The little tin house is familiarly 
known as the Good German Factory. 

The United States was probably the only 
one of the Allied nations to take German 
prisoners before any of its own men fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Just what 
treatment American captives will receive in 
Germany is still a matter of some uncer- 
tainty. We may find occasion for protest, 
but we are not likely to try to balance the 
misdeeds of schrecklichkeit by reprisals in 
kind. German captives will be treated hu- 
manely, however few or many we may have 
of them; and plans are even now being 
made for the reception of large numbers 
who are likely to be sent over from France. 

I repeat that Uncle Sam, championing 
humanity, fights with clean hands. 
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A STANDARD UNITED STATES ARMY TRUCK READY FOR SERVICE AT THE FRONT 


The Motor-lTruck, a New 
Factor in War Work 


OUR STANDARD ARMY TRUCKS—HOW THEY WERE DESIGNED, AND HOW A VAST 
FLEET OF THEM IS BEING BUILT AND MOVED TO THE FIGHTING-FRONT 


By Grosvenor B. Clarkson 


Secretary of the Council of National Defense and of the Advisory Commission 


HE .automobile truck is coming into 
its own. The government has 
worked out a scheme to make this 
sturdy burden-bearer, this pack-mule of 
the mechanical world, a sort of deputy lo- 
comotive for the relief of traffic in the 
United States and a blazer of trails for our 
armies abroad. 
Its mission is to bring the nation’s fight- 
ing power into action by accelerating the 


movement of military material to the bat- 
tle-front. The vast volume of supplies that 
our soldiers need must be carried to the 
seaboard by our American railroads, and 
across the ocean in ships; then railroads 
again serve their purpose, and finally mo- 
tor-trucks. The greatest of the difficulties 
is the question of ships; but elsewhere 
there are vital spots. There are narrows 
in the streams of trade—both those which 
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carry on to the fighting-front and those 
which keep a nation productive. These 
narrows are railroad terminals and ship 
docks. 

On the way from far-flung points of pro- 
duction to points of manufacture, and 
thence to points of consumption, all ma- 
terials must pass. through terminals and 
over docks. If there is congestion there, it 
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clogs the business of the nation. It retards 
the progress of world events. 

The government has located the obstruc- 
tions in the flow of traffic and is operating 
to remove them. The old system of han- 
dling mercantile freight must be displaced 
by emergency methods that will keep the 
terminals clear for the passage of ever 
swifter currents of trade. No factory, no 





























GROSVENOR B. CLARKSON, SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE AND OF 
THE ADVISORY COMMISSION 


From a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, 


Washington 
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ROY D. CHAPIN, CHAIRMAN OF 


THE HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT 


COMMITTEE, WHICH HAS 


BROUGHT LARGE NUMBERS OF TRUCKS TO TIDE-WATER UNDER 
THEIR OWN POWER 


From a photograph by Hayes. 


freight-car, no ship must be delayed be- 
cause of avoidable congestion 

It is here that the humble truck is find- 
ing a broadening opportunity of usefulness. 
An army of these dreadnoughts of the high- 
way is being organized for concentration 
on terminals, is being marshaled to keep 
freight-yards and docks as clean as the flat- 
top desk of the modern business man. The 
truck is to deal with an emergency at 
home which must be considered even in 
advance of its other mission of getting sup- 
plies to the soldier in the field. 


Detroit 


The Council of National Defense a few 
months ago appointed a Highways Trans- 
port Committee, and asked it to point the 
way to relieving railroad congestion by de- 
veloping the activities of other agencies. 
R. D. Chapin, a man large in the automo- 
bile industry of the nation; was made chair- 
man. Soon important possibilities were be- 
ing laid before the proper authorities. The 
Railroad Administration has cooperated in 
working out the plan. Members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission have shown 
themselves alive to the weakness in Amer- 
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ica’s transportation methods, which a suf- 
ficient number of trucks, properly organ- 
ized, may cure. 

In England there is in operation a sys- 
tem of “store-door delivery,” by which 
freight is gathered from the premises of 
the shippers and delivered at the door of 
the consignees. From the time it leaves 
one establishment until it reaches the other, 
it is in the possession of the one agency, 
the railroad company. The assembling of 
the freight at one end, and its distribution 
at the other, are parts of a single operation. 
Its handling at the terminals is highly or- 
ganized and efficiently executed. 


OUR WASTEFUL HANDLING OF FREIGHT 


In the United States the shipper takes 
his freight to the terminal or pier in his 
own vehicle or a hired one. In many cases 
it happens that the shipper has less than a 
truck-load—perhaps only a single package. 
His machine functions inefficiently. It 
might more economically carry a full load. 
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Others in his neighborhood are also send- 
ing trucks to the station with part loads. 
At the terminal or pier there is usually con- 
gestion because of the number of these ve- 
hicles, and it is a familiar sight to see 
groups of them waiting for hours for their 
turn to deposit their freight. After deliv- 
eries are made, the trucks return to their 
various headquarters empty, while pack- 
ages at the terminals await haulage over 
the identical route they traverse. 

These are only the preliminary losses. 
When a shipment arrives at its destination, 
an arrival notice is sent to the consignee, 
allowing him forty-eight hours in which to 
remove it, and giving notice of the assess- 
ment of a demurrage charge if it remains 
longer. The consignee gives this notice 
and his bill of lading to one of his drivers, 
or to the drayman who does his trucking. 
A truck goes to the freight-station, and the 
driver, after waiting for his turn, sees the 
freight-clerk, who tells him approximately 
the point at which the car in question was 









































SAVING TIME FOR A FREIGHT-TRUCK BY LIFTING THE LOADED BODY FROM THE FRAME, TO BE 
REPLACED BY ANOTHER BODY CONTAINING A RETURN CARGO 
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unloaded. He goes to this part of the 
freight-station, sorts over the freight as 
best he can, locates the shipment, and ar- 
ranges with the freight-checker to get it. 
If he is to receive more than one piece of 
freight, he goes through the same process 
for each. Usually he returns with less than 
a load. 

This system, in time of stress, inevitably 
causes delay and congestion, the terminals 
are clogged, and the results are what we 
have seen in this country during recent 
months. 

The problem is to overcome this condi- 
tion, to get results immediately with ma- 
terials at hand and by methods not over- 
revolutionary. The Highways Transport 
Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense believes that an adaptation of the 
store-door delivery scheme in operation in 
England offers the most logical solution. 
Its execution is dependent upon the sturdy 
motor-truck, which, apparently aware of 
the patriotic service it is rendering to the 
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national cause, is proving itself entirely 
equal to the occasion. 

The first point favoring store-door de- 
livery is the prompt clearing of all termi- 
nal platforms and the complete loading of 
trucks operating to and from freight-sta- 
tions. No arrival notice would be sent by 
railroads to the consignees, but trucks 
would take full loads from the station as 
soon as goods were unloaded from freight- 
cars, and would at once proceed to deliver 
those loads to the consignee at his place of 
business. 

To facilitate this all freight unloaded in 
the shed would be located by zones within 
it. These zones would correspond with 
certain sections of the city; and naturally 
each truck, as it took its full load from the 
station, would take freight for only one 
zone, and would deliver within this limited 
and economical area. Regular haulage 
charges would be arranged, based on tariffs 
formerly in vogue. 

Arrangements would be made for the 





























A STANDARD UNITED STATES ARMY TRUCK ON ITS WAY FROM THE FACTORY TO THE POINT 


OF SHIPMENT FOR FRANCE 














truckman to pick up a load for the return 
haul to the station from one or more ship- 


pers in the zone he serves. Thus trucks 
would carry full loads in both directions. 
As a result, the efficiency of each truck 
would be practically doubled, and platform 
congestion would probably be eliminated. 
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might be found to cut the Gordian knot of 
the freight situation. 

The first thought of the shipper or the 
consignee is that of cost. Will the new sys- 
tem of delivery cost more? 

The answer is that it should be put into 
effect even if it does. The question is not 





























CHRISTIAN GIRL, WHO HAS HAD CHARGE OF THE PURCHASE OF MOTOR-TRUCKS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ez 


The platforms once cleared, it should be 
possible to deliver all freight on the day 
of arrival. There would be no waiting for 
the merchant to call for his freight, no 
storage of that freight for forty-eight hours 
or more. Terminals would become loading 
and unloading patlforms, in accordance 
with the intention at the time of their es- 
tablishment. 

It is estimated that by such methods our 
present stations could handle from forty to 
fifty per cent more freight than at present. 
When all the big Eastern ports of the coun- 
try are suffering from embargoes, this idea 
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so much what it costs to deliver the freight 
as what it costs not to deliver it. 

But the cost through an efficient organi- 
zation of trucking facilities should be much 
less than it is now. Full loads for trucks 
will mean cheaper operation of each vehicle 
in proportion to the freight handled, and 
fewer of them will be needed to accomplish 
a given service. The merchant may there- 
fore expect to save money. 

TRUCKS FOR SHORT-HAUL TRAFFIC 


Then there is the secondary saving to 
the community in putting the trucks thus 
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liberated to other uses. It is here that an 
additional step in the program of the High- 
ways Transport Committee makes its ap- 
pearance. It has a well-developed plan for 
putting the spare trucks to work for the 
common effort by relieving the railroads of 
short-haul freight business. 

For many years it has been stated that 
short-haul traffic is unprofitable to the rail- 
road. Cars that have to be side-tracked, 
loaded, hauled twenty-five or fifty miles, 
again side-trackéd and unloaded, are not 
profitably employed. Not only would they 
make more money for the railroad com- 
panies if engaged in longer hauls, but they 
would be of greater usefulness to the 
public. 

When the Railroad Administration took 
over the transportation problem, it was 
natural that it should apply a new .princi- 
ple to the movement of freight. The old 
system had been based upon competition 
between individual carriers. The new idea 
was to get freight moved by the quickest 
and cheapest methods available. 

There was the case of a paymaster in the 
navy who was ordered from Philadelphia 
to Washington. He had just been married, 
and had settled down modestly in a four- 
room apartment. The railroads were un- 
able to give him any answer as to when 
they could get his effects through to Wash- 
ington. 

“Leave it to me,” said Paymaster-Gen- 
eral McGowan, who has a way of looking 
after the youngsters in the service. 

A little later he was talking over the 
telephone. 

“Simmons,” he was saying, “ you have 
been ordered from Washington to Phila- 
delphia. Have you sent your furniture 
yet? Well, listen. Hire a furniture van, 
and send it direct from your apartment to 
the apartment of a man who is moving 
from Philadelphia to Washington.” The 
speaker gave street and number. “ With a 
cargo each way,” he concluded, “ there will 
be a saving all round.” 

So Simmons loaded his furniture early 
one morning, and the truck started for 
Philadelphia. That night the Simmons 
family slept on the Pullman, en route for 
their new station. Next day the van ar- 
rived, and they settled into their new quar- 
ters. It drove direct to the other man’s 
apartment and picked up his effects. This 
second load, too, was only one night in 
transit, and on the following day the pay- 
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master and his wife were installed in their 
new quarters. 

The possibility of this economy in haul- 
age was due to the fact that the two men 
were in the same service. How could simi- 
lar opportunities be offered to every one 
with short-haul freight of whatever nature? 
The government was interested in finding 
out some practical method. 


AN INTERURBAN TRUCKING SYSTEM 


It was discovered that the Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester, England, had 
a plan in operation. There are many busy 
towns near Manchester, and much short- 
haul freight, some of it handled by truck. 
Because of a shortage of trucks and driv- 
ers, due to the war, the Chamber of Com- 
merce undertook an investigation, in the 
hope of making those that remained more 
efficient. It found that many of the trucks 
were traveling empty one way, despite the 
fact that there was freight which they 
might be carrying. The truck, operating 
independently, was unable to locate the © 
waiting freight. 

The various local chambers of commerce 
were asked to open bureaus to supply this 
information, and consented to do so. They 
inserted advertisements in the newspapers 
asking merchants and others to list their 
freight bound for various points. At the 
same time they asked all trucks wanting 
loads to register. 

Soon any truck empty in any of these 
towns, and bound for another, had only to 
report to the freight bureau to receive a 
load. This made the operation of trucks 
between given points more profitable. New 
lines were established with regular service, 
and the freight available grew faster than 
the truck lines. The relief of congestion 
was considerable, and may be extended in- 
definitely. 

These English chambers of commerce 
charge a five-per-cent fee to both merchant 
and truck-operator for serving as a clear- 
ing-house. The freight bureaus are thus 
yielding a profit. 

The first opportunity of the Highways 
Transport Committee to develop a similar 
system in this country was in Connecticut. 
Through the transportation committee of 
the State Council of Defense and the vari- 
ous local chambers of commerce, offices of 
freight information were established in 
Hartford, New Britain, Bristol, Meriden, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, Stam- 
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ford, and other centers. Any truck-driver 
finding himself with an empty vehicle in 
any of these towns takes up the nearest 
telephone and says: 

“ Return load!” 

The operator gives him the proper con- 
nection. 

“ For what town?” comes back over the 
wire. 

“ Stamford,” may be the answer. 

“ What capacity?” 

“ Five tons.” 

“ Report to Brown & Company, 1623 
Putnam Street.” 

The driver does so, gets his load, and 
goes on his way. 

In these Connecticut towns no charge is 
made for the information, but this may be 
changed later. It is certain that a new 
and important factor in transportation is 
being developed. Additional lines are be- 
ing put on every week, and the freight 
ready for the carriers is always greater 
than the truck capacity. 

In many other parts of the country 
truck-lines are carrying short-haul freight. 
One company with a fleet of twenty-two 
trucks hauls an average of one hundred and 
ten tons daily each way between New 
York and Philadelphia. There is a well- 
established line between Akron and Cleve- 
land. Agencies radiate from Boston. The 
truck is laboring mightily to relieve the 
war-congested cities of Washington and 
Baltimore. The Pacific Coast, ever ready 
to grasp what is new, is reaching out in all 
directions with its truck lines. Almost 
every American community is coming to 
see that here is an idea which it can apply 
to its advantage. 

Baltimore makes yet another application 
of the principle of truck transport. In 
conjunction with the State of Maryland, it 
has worked out a scheme of franchise for 
the operation of trucks over different roads 
leading into the country. Fifty such fran- 
chises have already been issued. The man 
getting the exclusive privilege over a given 
road has the opportunity to develop his ter- 
ritory. He encourages those who live along 
his line to bring their produce to the road- 
side. He will accept a crate of strawber- 
ries, a box of eggs, a pig in a poke, a piano, 
or a pumpkin pie, and guarantee its de- 
livery. The profits of the first individuals 
taking franchises were such that many 
truck-owners followed suit, and all are 
prospering. 

16 
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Baltimore’s plan of bringing the farmer 
in touch with the man in the city is now 
regarded as sufficiently well demonstrated 
to be recommended to other communities. 
In addition to solving the short-haul prob- 
lem, it makes unused food resources of the 
farms available to city dwellers. 


THE HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


In another experiment in the war-time 
utilization of the truck, in part evolved by 
the Council of National Defense, the High- 
ways Transport Committee got a step near- 
er to the actual military phases of the pro- 
gram. Working with the War Department, 
it developed ‘an opportunity for the so- 
called war truck—a type partly evolved by 
the Council of National Defense, and spe- 
cially designed to fetch and carry for the 
army—to serve as a freight-carrier at home 
before it goes over. 

The government has already contracted 
for many thousand trucks to accompany 
the army to France, and there is a proba- 
bility of other large orders to follow. Most 
of these machines are to be manufactured 
in the Middle West, which has formed a 
habit of building automobile vehicles for a 
large part of the world. 

When the first of the trucks were near- 
ing completion, freight congestion was 
great. It was with difficulty that railroad- 
cars could be found to haul the trucks to 
the seaboard. At this point the possibility 
of driving them “on the hoof” occurred 
to the quartermaster-general’s department. 
Eventually the scheme was worked out, 
and for months the lumbering lorries of our 
army-transport service, on their way to 
tide-water, have been disturbing quiet vil- 
lages along the inland highways. Many 
rural citizens have had their first look at a 
form of transport which, in this war, by 
greater efficiency, has brushed aside the 
methods of its predecessors. 

The first thought in arranging these 
cross-country trips was to get the trucks to 
the point of shipment for Europe without 
increasing the freight-hauling difficulties of 
the railroads. Then came the idea that it 
would give further relief if they were sent 
loaded with government freight. It was 
found that freight was generally available 
at the points of their origin, and that each 
could be depended on to haul an average 
of three tons. Thus thirty thousand trucks 
would carry ninety thousand tons of 
freight, which was no small item. 
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The Highways Transport Committee se- 
lected the route to be followed. Its main 
line stretched a distance of six hundred 
miles, with Detroit at one end and the sea- 
board at the other. There were extensions, 
however, to such places as Alma, Michi- 
gan, and Clintonville, Wisconsin, to include 
the fountain sources of some of the trucks. 
It was also necessary to bring in streams 
of them from Buffalo and Rochester. 

Great care was taken in the selection of 
these routes, for they will probably develop 
into great permanent arteries for motor- 
borne freight, and the States through which 
they run will be asked to use every effort 
to maintain them in proper condition. Lagt 
winter the State authorities worked ener- 
getically to keep the roads open for travel. 
Pennsylvania, in particular, bore a heavy 
burden most willingly. She purchased 
scores of snow-plows, and fought valiantly 
and successfully, throughout the unusually 
severe winter, with the snows of her moun- 
tain passes. 

These States north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi are the great producers 
of war material. It is on their industries 
and their transportation facilities that the 
burden is falling most heavily. To them, 
through the greater use of the truck, is of- 
fered the possibility of lessening the con- 
gestion that has hampered them. To ac- 
complish that end the highroads must be 
better maintained and kept open through- 
out the winter, grades must be improved, 
bridges must be strengthened. This great 
new task—a work of vast possibilities for 
the future—was first undertaken in order 
that the war trucks might get to seaboard. 


THE NEED OF EFFICIENT DRIVERS 


The usefulness of these trucks when they 
reach Pershing will depend largely on the 
efficiency of the men who handle them. 
Men for this purpose had had a measure 
of training at various camps, but were 
without experience in active service. In 
the journey to the coast, it was pointed out, 
each man could be tested and could get an 
experience of operation under conditions 
approximating those of war. 

There are many problems facing the 
driver of a military truck at the front that 
are unknown to the veteran operator on 
city streets. In active service, the indi- 


vidual is a part of the larger transport or- 
ganization. His movements must be timed 
to those of other units. Proper intervals 
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must be maintained, that a highway may 
accommodate the maximum of traffic. 
Often the journey is made at night and ‘in 
secret, and no light may be burned. 

The fate of an engagement may depend 
upon supplies reaching the men who are 
doing the fighting. Roads may be torn up, 
the transport may be under fire, trucks may 
be hit and disabled. The driver may be 
operating a machine loaded with high ex- 
plosive. When under fire, his position is 
precarious. His mind is likely to dwell 
upon the probable result if his load is 
struck ever so slightly. There are safer 
posts in the firing-line than on the seats of 
these trucks. 

It is close to the fighting-front that the 
motor-truck comes truly into its own. Here 
is the apotheosis of the motor-driven ve- 
hicle. Here, where inefficiency spells ca- 
lamity, under the most terrible pressure 
since time began, neither sentiment nor 
force of habit can be allowed to stand in 
the way of the adoption of that which ac- 
complishes the end desired. So has the 
truck come to be the agent that carries to 
the combatants those vast stores of supplies 
of all kinds that are necessary in organized 
drives of millions of men, or in the meeting 
of similar drives. , 

Great Britain has found that it requires 
twenty thousand trucks to handle the sup- 
plies of a million men. The American ex- 
peditionary force, even more thorough in 
its equipment, and backed by a nation 
which is the world’s greatest producer of 
trucks, will perhaps be supplied with twice 
that number. 

When Great Britain found herself at 
war, she was unprepared from the stand- 
point of motor-transport. Moving quickly, 
she bought or requisitioned all manner of 
vehicles—omnibuses, delivery wagons, al- 
most anything that could be found in the 
streets of her cities. All these she rushed 
to the front, to meet the emergency. 

The result was a vast confusion. Each 
machine had a different freight capacity, 
and different virtues and vices, demanded 
special knowledge for its operation, and, 
worst of all, required different spare parts 
for its repair. 


THE BENEFITS OF STANDARDIZATION 


When Great Britain got a little further 
along, she made efforts looking toward a 
degree of standardization. For example, 
she bought more of a certain make of 











American truck than any other. But the 
machines requisitioned early in the war re- 
mained in service, and arrangements for 
their maintenance were necessary. 

So the British army still keeps in France 
spare parts for each type of machine it 
uses. Every repair-station behind the 
lines must have these parts available. 
Otherwise the old story which begins “ For 
the want of a nail a shoe was lost,” might 
repeat itself any day. In all, it is said that 
the British trucks require thirty-two thou- 
sand separate spare parts. Could not the 
United States, by forethought, simplify 
this problem of repairs? 

When the United States first approached 
the question of the quantity production 
and operation of aeroplanes, it had the ad- 
vantage of the three years’ experience of 
its Allies upon which to base its program. 
That experience had begun by being cha- 
otic, unorganized, and without standardi- 
zation. France and England had been 
thrust suddenly into the business of aero- 
plane-building, and had been at a great 
disadvantage in creating industries that 
were practically non-existent before. 

A survey of the situation pointed to the 
necessity of standardization for the accom- 
plishment of two purposes—quantity pro- 
duction and interchangeability of parts. 
The Liberty motor for aeroplanes was the 
result. Quantity production is now on the 
way to prove itself a reality. The time for 
the demonstration of the advantages of 
standard parts is also at hand. 


OUR STANDARD ARMY TRUCK 


When the United States entered the war, 
it owned only a handful of army trucks, 
and it is sure to need tens of thousands. 
Many bureaus of the government were buy- 
ing trucks in the open market for war pur- 
poses, and these were of many makes. Why 
should not the government develop a type 
that was the best for its purposes, make 
this type standard, and avoid the multi- 
plicity of detail that Great Britain had 
been forced to handle? 


THE MOTOR-TRUCK, A NEW FACTOR IN WAR WORK 
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Under the advice and guidance of the 
Council of National Defense and the So- 
ciety of Automobile Engineers, the quar- 
termaster-general’s department took the 
lead in this enterprise. Some fifty of the 
best truck experts in the nation were called 
to Washington last August and were asked 
to design a standard truck for the govern- 
ment. They represented the important 
producers who knew all the problems of 
modern truck design. Every man brought 
all he had and gave it freely to the govern- 
ment. Patent rights were waived, trade 
secrets were disclosed, and ideas pooled. 

The army truck was to contain every- 
thing known to the industry that would 
add to its efficiency. It was to be simple, 
strong, practicable, adaptable, repairable. 
The crank-shaft of one company was used, 
the oiling-system of another, the piston of 
another. The cam-shaft is a composite de- 
sign. Various makers contributed to the 
transmission. 

The trucks are made in three sizes— 
class AA, class A, and class B. The last 
is the heaviest, and will be most extensive- 
ly used. It has a normal capacity of three 
tons and an actual capacity of five tons. 
Class A has a normal capacity of one and 
one-half tons, but an actual capacity of 
three tons. Class AA is a lighter vehicle, 
chiefly for service as an ambulance. 

Less than thirty days was consumed in 
designing these trucks, and the dies, tools, 
and patterns necessary to quantity produc- 
tion were made in one-fourth the normal 
time for such operations. With the com- 
pletion of these it was possible to distribute 
the manufacture of the various parts 
through the industry, and to bring great 
capacity of production ‘to bear upon the 
situation. 

It may be added that the United States 
heavy-duty war truck needs no more than 
seventy-five hundred repair parts. That is 
one of the fruits of intelligent standardiza- 
tion, just as the evolution of the truck it- 
self is one of the fruits of necessity grow- 
ing out of our entrance into the great war. 








TRUE HEROISM 


TuoseE who are strong deserve not all the praise 
Because they scale the dizzy heights of fame; 

Those who are weak, who struggle weary days 
And gain their strength—to them belongs acclaim. 





Will H. Hendrickson 
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OUR BOYS IN KHAKI 


O we love our boys in khaki? 
That we do! 
Do we love the beat, beat, beat 
Of their footsteps down the street? 
Do we love the vizored cap? 
Do we love the four-punched hat, 
Belt and button, braid and strap, 
Band and buckle, and all that? 
Yes, we do! 


But the boy behind the khaki, 
Young and brave and straight and slender, 
Our protector, our defender, 

Strong and true; 
Do you know, oh, boy in khaki, 
How our hearts are there with you? 
Do I love that boy in khaki? 

Yes, I do! 

Charlotte W. Thurston 


RETALIATION 


HEN France's great soldier came over to us 
Hospitality warm did we offer; 


We gave him—well, everything, saving his name, 
For we called him “our dear General Joffer.” 


But now the great soldier is amply avenged, 
For the French, with their rich Gallic twang, 
Are undoubtedly calling the soldier we sent 
Their very “cher Général Pair-shang.” 
Katharine Coffin 





TO SOMEBODY 


Bag dhe put us through our paces; 
They say we're doing fine; 
We'll soon go to our places 
Upon the firing-line. 
Some chaps will fight for mothers, 
And some for wives so true; 
For sweethearts many others, 
And I will fight for you! 


Through all these months of training 
We've cherished hopeful thoughts 
And drilled without complaining, 
Like soldiers and good sports. 
We're warring for a reason, 
We've sworn to see this through; 
To falter would be treason, 
And I will fight for you! 
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Your presence will be near me, 
Your voice will call my name; 
You'll comfort me and cheer me, 
Your love, behold, I claim! 
*Twould take more than an ocean 
To separate us two; 
T'll hold unto this notion, 
And I will fight for you! 
Harold Seton 


TO A CENT 


ITTLE penny, little penny, 
We, who lately had not any 

Big bouquets for you, 
Now are come with many, many 

Words of praise for you. 
You will help us win the war! 
Would we'd listened long before 
To the lesson that you bore; 

But to us and our Allies 

Still you shout, “ Economize!” 

No more sneers for you! 

Here’s three cheers for you, 
Shiny little penny! 

Everett Earle Stanard 





THE GREATEST THING 


T’S great to be an emperor 

And have a royal crown; 
It’s fine to be a scholar 

And wear a cap and gown. 


It’s great to be a statesman 
On weighty matters bent, 

And it surely must be wonderful 
To be the President; 


But the thing that is the greatest, 
After all is said and done, 
Is just to be a mother 
And have a soldier son! 
Myrtle Stanton 





SUCCESS 


ted paid the gas-man and the cook; 
I’ve cleared the grocer’s little book; 
I’ve paid the month’s instalment on 
The furniture; the coal-man’s gone 
With many greenbacks and a smile— 
Not mine the smile!—and all the while 




















I’ve managed to keep on my back 
Sufficient clothes of shiny black 
To keep my person out of jail. 

“ Success ” is what I call my tale! 


And now that all my bills are paid, 
Including taxes, here I sit. 
I’ve got a big, bright nickel left. 
Say, friend, what shall I do with it? 
Russell McCarthy 


THE COLLEGIAN 


1913 


HROUGH campus paths he 
lounging gait, 
Well pleased with life, and most of all with 
self ; 
Or, lolling in his study, strives to wait 
With hopeful patience for expected wealth. 
His talk is all of dances, sports, and plays, 
Of dogs and yachts, of motor-trips—and yet 
His forebears fought at Concord, in the days 
When minute-men for freedom’s service met. 


strolls with 


1915 
From overseas he hears the rumbling storm 
Of great events, of nations sore distressed, 
And deep within his breast new thoughts take 
form— 
Strange, restless promptings only half confessed. 
The things he loved lose all their old delight; 
Tradition draws him with a mystic chain, 
And unremembered generations claim their right 
To bid him keep their standards free from 
stain. 


1917 


The call has come, and instantly he stands 
Erect in carriage, clear of eye and brain, 
Eager for service in far-distant lands, 
And recking naught of sacrifice and pain. 
In wet and cold, through many a weary mile 
Of blood-soaked trench, regained with stagger- 
ing loss, 
He carries onward with a cheerful smile 
To welcome victory or a wooden cross! 
Clarence B. Mitchell 


LOVE’S DAWNING 


HE girlish face leaped into loveliness, 
And all its delicate, sweet modelings 
Glowed with the light of immemorial springs, 
The dim felicities that mornings guess. 


Through all her veins the primal riot ran 
Vaguely delicious, as a thrush’s trill 
Wanders the forest, or enchantments thrill 

Around the fairy isle of Caliban. 





VERSE 
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The world grew softly luminous; the breeze 
Bore fragrances of unimagined bliss; 
Upon her lips it pressed a laughing kiss, 

Then flew away and told it to the trees. 


And all—and all because that roguish Bill, 
Swinging along to some absorbing game, 
Turned his Apollo head and called her name, 

Turned and superbly shouted: “ Hello, Lil!” 

Amos R. Wells 


WHY HE WENT DOWN 


HE teacher stood before the line, 
And gave each lad and lass 
A word to spell and then define; 
It was her spelling-class. 


Now, Jack Smith was the champion, 
Yet somehow on this day 

He missed the questions, one by one, 
And footward went his way. 


But as he neared the backward goal, 
Instead of being cowed 

He seemed to like his newest réle, 
And almost laughed out loud. 


Quite soon the last but one he’s put— 
And yet he doesn’t care; 
It’s joy to be next to the foot, 
Because—his sweetheart’s there! 
T. Benjamin Faucett 


AN UNGRATEFUL WORLD 


BUMBLEBEE was on his back; 
He could not get aright; 
I took a nice, soft, easy weed 
And helped him to alight. 
I! 


He then arose on steady feet 
And shook his winglets free— 
At once prepared a vicious sting, 
And gave it all to me. 
Why? 


I find it so in daily life; 
With troubles by the peck, 
As soon as you help some one out, 
You get it in the neck. 
Try! 
Lilian Hall Crowley 





THE SECRET KISS 


” you saw me kiss your sister, 
But you shouldn’t have told on me!” 
And Johnny grinned. “ Didn’t have to; 
She told it herself,” said he. 
Eugene C. Dolson 





The Roll-Call’ 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


Author of “ Clayhanger,” “These Twain,” etc. 


HE hero of the story is George Edwin Cannon—the son of Hilda Lessways, born before her 
marriage to Edwin Clayhanger—who is studying architecture in the office of Lucas & 
Enwright, in London. At first he lives with Mr. and Mrs. John Orgreave, in Bedford Park 

—John Orgreave being a partner in the firm and a fellow townsman of the Clayhangers. Later, 
the young man rents a room from old Mr. Haim, a factotum at Lucas & Enwright’s, who owns 
a house in Alexandra Grove, Chelsea. Another part of the Haim dwelling—the top floor, and a 
studio built out into the garden—is jointly occupied by two artists—Buckingham Smith and Alfred 
Prince. 

Mr. Haim has a young daughter, Marguerite, who is a designer of book-covers. She is an 
attractive girl, and George finds her a pleasant companion. Their mutual sympathy kindles into 
love, but they keep their romance secret, and its course is complicated by dissension in the Haim 
family. The old man, a widower, marries Mrs. Lobley, his servant—so much to Marguerite’s 
disgust that she refuses to live in her father’s house. George, however, remains in his quarters there. 

One Sunday George lunches at Mrs. John Orgreave’s house, and meets Lois Ingram, an uncon- 

ventional girl, who says that she “ hates surnames,” so that the two are soon addressing each other 
as “ George” and “ Lois.” She has a car—lent to her by a friend, Miss Wheeler—and she offers to 
take George home; but she drives so recklessly that he gets out of the car and leaves her. 

That same afternoon there is another upheaval at the Haim establishment. Having picked up 

a letter from his daughter to George, Mr. Haim furiously taxes the young man with treachery in 
concealing his engagement to Marguerite and staying on like a spy in her father’s house. George, 
equally angry, goes off to see Marguerite, who has gone to live with her friend, Celia Agg, an artist, 





in the near-by Romney Studios. 


XVII 


O. 6 Romney Studios, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea, was at the end of 


the narrow alley which, running at 
right angles to the road, had a blank 
wall on its left and Romney Studios 
on its right. The studios themselves were 
nondescript shanties which reminded 
George of nothing so much as the office of 
a clerk of the works, nailed together any- 
how on ground upon which a large building 
is in course of erection. They were con- 
structed of brick, wood, waterproof felting, 
and that adaptable material, corrugated 
iron. No two were alike. None had the 
least pretension to permanency, comeliness, 
or even architectural decency. They were 
all horribly hot in summer, and they all 
needed immense stoves to render them 
habitable in winter. 

In putting them up, however, cautiously 
and one by one, the landlord had esteemed 
them to be the sort of thing that was good 
enough for artists and that artists would 
willing accept. He had not been mistaken. 
Though inexpensive they were dear, but 


artists accepted them with eagerness. INone 
was ever empty. Thus it was demonstrated 
once more that artists were exactly what 
capitalists and other sagacious persons had 
always accused them of being. 

When George knocked on the door of 
No. 6, the entire studio, and No. 5 also, 
vibrated. As a rule Agg, the female Cer- 
berus of the shanty, answered any summons 
from outside; but George hoped that to- 
night she would be absent. He knew by 
experience that on Sunday nights she 
usually paid a visit to her obstreperous 
family in Alexandra Grove. 

The door was opened by a young man 
in a rich but torn and soiled eighteenth- 
century costume, who looked, in the half- 
light of the entrance, as if he was just 
recovering from a sustained debauch. The 
young man stared haughtily in silence. 
Only after an appreciable hesitation did 
George see through the disguise and recover 
himself sufficiently to remark with the 
proper nonchalance: 

“ Hello, Agg! What does this mean?” 

“You're before your time,” said she, 
shutting the door. 


* Copyright, 1918, by Arnold Bennett—This story began in the April number of Munsey's MAGAZINE 
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While he took off his overcoat Agg 
walked up the studio. She made an aston- 
ishingly lifelike young man. George and 
Agg were now not unfriendly; but each 
constantly criticised the other in silence, 
and both were aware of the existence of 
this vast body of unspoken criticism. Agg 
criticised more than George, who had begun 
to take the attitude that Agg ought to be 
philosophically. accepted as incomprehen- 
sible, rather than criticised. He had not 
hitherto seen her in male costume, but he 
would not exhibit any surprise. 

“ Where’s Marguerite?” he inquired, ad- 
vancing to the stove and rubbing his hands 
above it. 

“ Restrain your ardor,” said Agg lightly. 
“She'll appear in due season. I’ve told 
you—you’re before your time.” 

George offered no retort. Despite his 
- sharp walk, he was still terribly agitated 
and preoccupied, and the phenomena of the 
lamp-lit studio had not yet fully impressed 
his mind. He saw them, including Agg, as 
hallucinations gradually turning to realities. 
He could not be worried with Agg. His sole 
desire was to be alone with Marguerite 
immediately, and he regarded the fancy 
costume chiefly as an obstacle to the fulfil- 
ment of that desire, because Agg could not 
depart until she had changed it for some- 
thing else. 

Then his gaze fell upon a life-size oil- 
sketch of Agg in the eighteenth-century 
male dress. The light was bad, but it dis- 
closed the sketch sufficiently to enable some 
judgment on it to be formed. The sketch 
was exceedingly clever, painted in the 
broad, synthetic manner which had been 
introduced into England as a natural reac- 
tion from the finicking false exactitudes of 
the previous age. It showed Agg, glass in 
hand, as a leering, tottering young drunkard 
in frills and velvet. The face was odious, 
but it did strongly resemble Agg’s face. 
The hair was replaced by a bag-wig. 

“ Who did that?” 

“T did, of course,” said Agg. She 
pointed to the large mirror at the opposite 
side of the studio. 

“The dickens you did!” George mur- 
mured, struck. But now that he knew the 
sketch to be the work of a woman he at 
once became more critical, perceiving in it 
imitative instead of original qualities. 
“What is it? I mean what’s the idea at 
the back of it, if it isn’t a rude question, 
Agg?” 


THE ROLL-CALL 
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“ Title, ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” said 
Agg, without a smile. 

She was walking about in a convincing, 
masculine style. Unfortunately she could 
not put her hands.in her pockets, as the 
costume was without pockets. 

“Ts that your notion of the gent?” 

‘“* Didn’t you know I’m supposed to be 
very like him?” cried Agg, vain. The stern 
creature had frailties. Then she smiled 
grimly. “ Look at my cold, blue eyes, my 
sharp chin, my curly-curly lips, my broad 
forehead, my clear complexion. And I hope 
I’m thin enough. Look!” 

She picked up the bag-wig, which was 
lying on a chair, and put it on, and posed. 
The pose was effective. 

“You seem to know a lot about this 
Charlie.” 

“ Well, our well-beloved brother Sam is 
writing a monograph on him, you see. Be- 
sides, every one—” 

“ But what’s the idea? 
scheme? Why is he drunk?” 

“ He always was drunk. He was a con- 
firmed drunkard at thirty. Both his fair 
ladies had to leave him because he was just 
a violent brute. I thought it was about 
time Charlie was shown up in his true 
colors; and I’m doing it! After all the 
sugar-stick Academy pictures of him, my 
picture will administer a much-needed tonic 
to our dear public. I expect I can get it 
into next year’s New English Art Club, and 
if I do it will be the sensation of the show. 
I haven’t done with it yet. In fact, I only 
started yesterday. There’s going to be a 
lot more realism in it yet. All those silly 
Jacobite societies will furiously rage to- 
gether. And it’s a bit of pretty good 
painting, you know.” 

“ It is,” George agreed; “ but it’s a wild 
scheme.” 

‘“* Not so wild as you think, my minstrel 
boy. It’s very much needed. It’s symbolic, 
that picture is. It’s a symbolic antidote. 
Shall I tell you what put me on to it? Look 
here!” 

She led him to Marguerite’s special work- 
table, under the curtained window. There, 
on a sheet of paper stretched upon a 
drawing-board, was the finished design at 
which Marguerite had been laboring for 
two days. 

It was a design for a book-cover. The 
title of the book was “The Womanly 
Woman,” and the author was Sir Amurath 
Onway, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., a famous 








What’s the 
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specialist in pathology. Marguerite, under 
instruction from the bookbinders, had 
drawn a sweet picture, in quiet colors, of a 
womanly woman in a tea-gown, sitting in a 
cozy corner of a boudoir. The volume was 
destined to open the spring season of a 
publishing firm of immense and historic 
respectability. 

“ Look at it! Look at it!” Agg insisted. 
“T’ve read the book myself. Poor Mar- 
guerite had to go through the proofs so that 
she could be sure of getting the spirit of the 
cover right. Do you know why he wrote 
it? He hates his wife—that’s why. His 
wife isn’t a womanly woman, and he’s put 
all his hatred of her into this immortal 
rubbish. Read this great work, and you 
will be made to see what fine, noble crea- 
tures we men are ”—she strode to and fro 
— ‘and how a woman’s first duty is to 
recognize her inferiority to us, and be 
womanly. Damme! As soon as I saw what 
poor Marguerite had to do, I told her I 
should have either to go out and kill some 
one, or to produce an antidote. And then it 
occurred to me to tell the truth about one 
of the leading popular heroes of history.” 
She bowed in the direction of the canvas. 
“T began to feel better at once. I got the 
costume from a friend of the learned Sam’s, 
and I’ve ruined it. I’m feeling quite bright 
to-night.” 

She gazed at George with her cold, blue 
eyes, arraigning in his person the whole sex 
which she thought she despised, but which 
it was her deepest instinct to counterfeit. 

George, while admiring, was a little dis- 
mayed. She was sarcastic. She had brains 
and knowledge and ideas. There was an 
intellectual foundation to her picture. And 
she could paint—like a witch! Oh, she was 
ruthlessly clever! Well, he did not like her. 
What he wanted, though he would not 
admit it, was old Onway’s womanly woman; 
and especially in that hour he wanted the 
womanly woman. 

“What’s Marguerite up to?” he asked 
quietly. 

“ After the heat and toil of the day she’s 
beautifying herself for your august ap- 
proval,” said Agg icily. “I expect she’s 
hurrying all she can; but naturally you 
expect her to be in a permanent state of 
waiting for you—fresh out of the cotton- 
wool.” 

The next instant Marguerite appeared 
out of the cubicle, or dressing-room, which 
had been contrived in a corner of the studio 
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to the left of the door. She was in her 
plain, every-day attire, but she had obvi- 
ously just washed, and her smooth hair 
shone from the brush. 

“ Well, George!” 

“ Well, Marguerite!” 

Both spoke casually. Celia Agg was the 
only person in the world whom they had 
informed of their engagement; but they 
permitted themselves no freedoms in front 
of her. As Marguerite came near to George, 
she delicately touched his arm — nothing 
more. She was smiling happily, but as soon 
as she looked close at his face under the 
lamp, her face changed completely. 

“‘ She understands there’s something up,” 
he thought. 

“ George, I really must have some fresh 
air,” she said, not without embarrassment. 
“T haven’t had a breath all day. Is it 
raining?” 

“ No. Would you like to go for a walk?” 

“ Oh, I should!” 

He was very grateful, and also impressed 
by the accuracy of her intuitions and her 
quick resourcefulness. She had compre- 
hended at a glance that he had a profound 
and urgent need to be alone with her. She 
was marvelously comforting, precious be- 
yond price. 

All his susceptibilities, wounded by the 
scene at Alexandra Grove, and further irri- 
tated by Agg, were instantaneously salved 
and soothed. Her tones, her scarcely per- 
ceptible gesture of succor, produced the 
assuaging miracle. She fulfilled her rdéle 
to perfection. She was a talented and com- 
petent designer, but as the helpmeet of a 
man she had genius. His mind dwelt on 
her with rapture. 

“ You'll be going out as soon as you’ve 
changed, dear?” she said affectionately to 
Agg. 

“ Yes,” answered Agg, who was at the 
mirror wiping from her face the painted 
signs of alcoholism. She had thrown off the 
bag-wig. “ You’d better take the key with 
you. You'll be back before I am.” 

She sat down on one of the draped set- 
tees, which were beds in disguise, and Mar- 
guerite got a hat, a cloak, and gloves. 

While George was resuming his overcoat, 
which Marguerite held for him, Agg sud- 
denly sprang up and rushed toward them. 

“Good night, Flora Macdonald,” she 
murmured in her deep voice in Marguerite’s 
ear, put masculine arms round her, and 
kissed her. It was a truly remarkable bit 
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of male impersonating, as George had to 
admit, thought he resented it. 

Then she gave a short, harsh laugh. 

“ Good night, old Agg,” said Marguerite 
_ with sweet responsiveness, and smiled in- 
genuously at George. 

George, impatient, opened the door, and 
the damp wind swept anew into the studio. 


XIX 


It was a fine night. The weather had 
cleared, and the pavements were drying. 
George, looking up in a pause of the eager 
conversational exchanges, drew tonic air 
mightily into his lungs. 

““ Where are we?” he asked. 

“ Tite Street,” said Marguerite. “ That’s 
the Tower House.” 

She nodded toward the formidable sky- 
scraper which another grade of landlord 
had erected for another grade of artists who 
demanded studios from the capitalist. Mar- 
guerite, the Chelsea girl, knew Chelsea, if 
she knew nothing else; her feet turned cor- 
ners in the dark with assurance, and she 
had no need to look at street signs. 

George regarded the short thoroughfare 
made notorious by the dilettantism, the 
modishness, and the witticisms of art. It 
had an impressive aspect. From the portico 
of one highly illuminated house a crimson 
carpet stretched across the pavement to the 
gutter; some dashing blade of the brush 
had maliciously determined to affront the 
bourgeois Sabbath. George stamped on the 
carpet; he hated it because it was not his 
carpet; and he swore to himself to possess 
that very carpet or its indistinguishable 
brother. 

“ I was a most frightful ass to leave that 
letter lying about!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, George!” she protested lovingly. 
“‘ A thing like that could so easily happen. 
It was just bad luck.” 

A cushion! The divinest down cushion! 
That was what she was! She was more. 
She defended a man against himself. She 
restored him to perfection. Her affection- 
ate faith was a magical inspiration to him; 
it was really the greatest force in the world. 

Most women would have agreed with 
him, however tactfully, that he had been 
careless about the letter. An Adela would 
certainly have berated him in her thin, 
shrewish tones. A Lois would have been 
sarcastic, scornfully patronizing him as a 
“boy.” And what would Agg have done? 
They might have forgiven and even for- 
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gotten, but they would have indulged 
themselves first. 

Marguerite was exteriorly simple. After 
all, she might not successfully dominate a 
drawing-room. She would cut no figure 
playing with lives at the wheel of an auto- 
mobile. She would no doubt be ridiculous 
in the costume of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
But she was finer than the other women 
whose images floated in his mind. She was 
worth millions of them. 

He was overpowered by the sense of his 
good fortune in finding her. He went cold 
at the thought of what he would have 
missed if he had not found her. He would 
not try to conceive what his existence 
would be without her, for it would be un- 
endurable. Of this he was convinced. 

“Do you think he’ll go talking about 
it?” George asked, of course meaning Mr. 
Haim. 

“ More likely she will,” said Marguerite. 

He positively could feel her lips tighten- 
ing. Futile to put in a word for Mrs. 
Haim! When he had described the swoon, 
Marguerite had shown neither concern nor 
curiosity. Not the slightest! Antipathy 
to her stepmother had radiated from her 
almost visibly in the night, like the nimbus 
round a street-lamp. 

Well, she did not understand; she was 
capable of injustice; she was quite wrong 
about Mrs. Haim. What matter? Her 
whole being was centralized on himself. 

He was aware of his superiority. 

“If the old man gets chattering at the 
office,” he went on, “the Orgreaves will 
know, and the next minute the news will 
be in the Five Towns. I can’t possibly let 
my people hear from anybody else of my en- 
gagement before they hear from me. How- 
ever, if it comes to the point, we'll tell 
everybody. Why not?” 

“Oh, but, dearest! It was so nice it 
being a secret. It was the loveliest thing in 
the world.” 

“ Yes, it was jolly.” 

“ Perhaps father will feel differently in 
the morning, and then you can—” 

“He won’t,” said George flatly. “ You 
don’t know what a state he’s in. I didn’t 
tell you—he called me a spy in the house, 
a dirty spy. Likewise a jackanapes— 
doubtless a delicate allusion to my tender 
years.” 

“ He didn’t!” 

“ He did, honestly.” 

“‘So that was what upset you so!” Mar- 
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guerite murmured. It was her first admis- 
sion that she had noticed his agitation. 

“ Did I look so upset, then?” 

“ George, you looked terrible. I felt the 
only thing to do was for us to go out at 
once.” 

“ Oh, but surely I wasn’t so upset as all 
that?” said George, finding in Marguerite’s 
statement a reflection upon his ability to 
play the part of an imperturbable man of 
the world. “Agg didn’t seem to see 
anything.” 

“ Agg doesn’t know you as I do.” 

She insinuated her arm into his. He 
raised his hand and took hold of hers. In 
the left pocket of his overcoat he could feel 
the somewhat unwieldy key of the studio. 
He was happy. The domestic feel of the 
key completed his happiness. 

‘* Of course I can’t stay on there,”’ said he. 

“ At father’s? Oh, I do wish father 
hadn’t talked like that.” She spoke sadly, 
not critically. 

“I suppose I must sleep there to-night; 
but I’m not going to have my breakfast 
there to-morrow morning. No fear! I'll 
have it up-town. Lucas ‘ll be able to put 
me up to some new digs. He always knows 
about that sort of thing. Then I'll drive 
down and remove all my worldly in a four- 
wheeler.” 

He spoke with jauntiness, in his role of 
the male who is easily equal to any situa- 
tion. But she said in a low, tenderly com- 
miserating voice: 

“ Tt’s a shame!” 

“ Not a bit!” he replied. Then he sud- 
denly stood still and brought her to a halt. 
Under his erratic guidance they had turned 
along Dilke Street, and northward again, 
past the Botanical Garden. “ And this is 
Paradise Row!” he said, surveying the 
broad street which they had come into. 

“ Paradise Row?” she corrected him 
softly. “ No, dear, it’s Queen’s Road. It 
runs into Pimlico Road.” 

‘“* | mean it used to be Paradise Row,” he 
explained. “It was the most fashionable 
street in Chelsea, you know. Everybody 
that was anybody lived here.” 

“Oh, really!” She showed an amiable 
desire to be interested, but her interest did 
not survive more than a few seconds. “I 
didn’t know. I know Paradise Walk. {ft’s 
that horrid little passage down there on 
the right.” 

She had not the historic sense. She did 
not understand his mood, did not in the 
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slightest degree suspect that events had 
been whipping his ambition once more, and 
that at that moment he was enjoying the 
seventeenth century, and even the six- 
teenth, and thinking of Sir Thomas More. 
and Miss More and all manner of grandiose 
personages and abodes, and rebelling ob- 
stinately against the fact that he was as yet 
a nonentity in Chelsea, whereas he meant 
in the end to yield to nobody in distinction 
and renown. 

He knew that she did not understand, 
and he would not pretend to himself that 
she did. There was no reason why she 
should understand. He did not particularly 
want her to understand. 

“Let’s have a look at the river, shall 
we?” he suggested, and they moved toward 
Cheyne Walk. 

“ Dearest,” she said, “ you must come 
and have breakfast at the studio to-morrow 
morning. I shall get it myself.” 

“ But Agg won’t like me poking my nose 
in for breakfast.” 

“You great silly! Don’t you know she 
simply adores you?” 

“Old Agg? Not she!” he protested, 
pleased, but a little embarrassed. “ Will 
she be up?” 

“You'll see whether she’ll be up or not. 
Nine o’clock’s the time, isn’t it?” 

They reached the gardens of Cheyne 
Walk. Three bridges hung their double 
chaplets of lights over the dark river. On 
the southern shore the shapes of high trees 
waved mysteriously above the woodland 
glades that in daytime were Battersea Park. 
Here and there a tiny red gleam gave 
warning that a pier jutted out into the 
stream; but nothing moved on the water. 

The wind that swept clean the pavements 
had unclouded ten million stars. It was a 
wind quite unlike any other wind that had 
ever blown, at once caressing and roughly 
challenging. The two, putting it behind 
them, faced eastward, and began to pass 
one by one the innumerable ornate gas- 
lamps of Chelsea Embankment, which 
stretched absolutely rectilinear in front of 
them for a clear mile. No soul but them- 
selves was afoot. But on the left rose 
gigantic and splendid houses, palaces de- 
signed by modern architects, vying with al- 
most any houses in London, some dark, 
others richly illuminated and full of souls 
luxurious, successful, and dominant. 

As the girl talked about the breakfast, 
her arm pressed his. His fingers clasped 





























her acquiescent fingers, and her chaste and 
confiding passion ran through him in 
powerful voltaic currents from some inex- 
haustible source of energy in her secret 
heart. It seemed to him that since their 
ride home in the hansom from the prome- 
nade concert her faculty for love had 
miraculously developed. He divined great 
deeps in her, and decps beyond those deeps. 
The tenderness which he felt for her was 
inexpressible. 

He said not a word, keeping to himself 
the terrific resolves to which she, and the 
wind, and the spectacular majesty of Lon- 
don inspired him. He and she would live 
regally in one of those very houses, and 
people should kotow to her because she 
was the dazzling wife of the renowned 
young architect, George Cannon. And he 
would show her to Mrs. John Orgreave and 
to Lois, and those women would acknowl- 
edge in her a woman incomparably their 
superior. They would not be able to hide 
their impressed astonishment when they 
saw her. 

Nothing of all this did he impart to her 
as she hung, supported and inspiring, on 
his arm. He held it all in reserve for her. 
And then, thinking again for a moment of 
what she had said about Agg’s liking for 
him, he thought of Agg’s picture, and of 
Marguerite’s design which had originated 
the picture. It was a special design, new 
for Marguerite, whose covers were gen- 
erally of conventional patterns. It was to 
be paid for at a special price because of its 
elaborateness. She had worked on it for 
nearly two days; in particular she had 
stayed indoors during the whole of Sunday 
to finish it. It was efficient, skilful, as good 
as it could be. 

It had filled her life for nearly two days 
—and he had not even mentioned it to her! 
In the ruthless egotism of the ambitious 
man he had forgotten it, and forgotten to 
imagine sympathetically the contents of her 
mind. Sharp remorse overcame him; she 
grew noble and pathetic in his eyes. Con- 
trast her modest and talented industry with 
the exacting, supercilious, incapable idleness 
of a Lois! 

“That design of yours is jolly good,” 
he said shortly, without any introductory 
phrases. 

She perceptibly started. 

“ Oh, George! I’m so glad you think so. 
I was afraid. You know it was horribly 
difficult—they give you no chance.” 
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“T know. I know. You’ve come out of 
it finely.” 

She was in heaven; he also, because it 
was so easy for him to put her there. He 
glanced backward a few hours into the past, 
and he simply could not comprehend how 
it was that he had been so upset by the 


grotesque scene with Mr. Haim in the 
basement of No. 8. Everything was all 
right; everything was utterly for the best. 


XX 


EarLy on the morning of a Tuesday in 
the second half of June, 1903, George 
Cannon was moving fast on a motor-bicycle 
westward down the slope of Piccadilly. At 
any rate he had the sensation of earliness, 
and was indeed quite invigorated thereby; 
it almost served instead of the breakfast 
which he had not yet taken. 

But thousands of people traveling in the 
opposite direction in horse-omnibuses and 
in a few motor-buses seemed to regard the 
fact of their being abroad at that hour as 
dully normal. They had fought, men and 
girls, for places in the crammed vehicles; 
they had traveled from far lands, such as 
Putney. They had been up for hours, and 
the morning, which was so new to George, 
had lost its freshness for them. They were 
well used to the lustrous summer glories of 
the Green Park. What they chiefly beheld 
in the Green Park was the endless lines of 
wayfarers radiating from Victoria along the 
various avenues on the way—like them- 
selves, to offices, warehouses, and shops. 

Of the stablemen, bus-washers, drivers, 
mechanics, chauffeurs, and conductors, who 
had left their beds much in advance even 
of the travelers, let us not speak. Even 
they had begun the day later than their 
wives, mothers, or daughters. All this flying 
population, urged and preoccupied by piti- 
less time, gazed down upon George and 
saw a gay young swell without a care in 
the world rushing on “ one of those motor- 
bikes ” to freedom. 

George was well aware of the popular 
gaze, and he supported it with negligent 
pride. He had the air of having been born 
to greatness; cigarette-smoke and the 
fumes of exploded petrol and the rattle of 
explosions made a fine wake behind his 
greatness. 

In. two years, since he had walked into 
Mr. Haim’s parlor, his body had broadened, 
his eyes had slightly hardened, and his 
complexion and hair had darkened. And 
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there was his mustache, very sprightly, and 
there was a glint of gold in his teeth. He 
had poor teeth, but luxuriant hair, ruth- 
lessly cut and disciplined and subjugated. 

His trousers were clipped tightly at the 
ankles, and his jacket loosely buttoned by 
the correct button. His soft felt hat 
achieved the architect’s ideal of combining 
the perfectly artistic with the perfectly 
modish; but the most remarkable and 
envy-raising portion of his attire was the 
loose, washable yellow gloves, with large 
gauntlets, designed to protect the delicately 
tended hands when they had to explore 
among machinery. 

He had obtained the motor-bicycle in a 
peculiar way. .On arriving at Axe station 
for the previous Christmas holidays, he 
had seen two low-hung lamps brilliantly 
flashing instead of the higher and less 
powerful lamps of the dog-cart, and there 
had been no light-reflecting flanks of a 
horse in front of the lamps. The dark 
figure sitting behind the lamps proved to 
be his mother. 

His mother herself had driven him home. 
He noted calmly that as a chauffeur she 
had the same faults as the contemned Lois 
Ingram. Still, she did drive, and they 
reached Ladderedge Hall in safety. He 
admired his mother’s terrific volition to 
widen her existence, though he was also a 
little terrified by it. She would insist on 
doing everything that might be done, and 
nobody could stop her. Who would have 
dreamed that she, with her narrow, troubled 
past, and her passionate temperament 
rendered somewhat harsh by strange ex- 
periences, would, at the age of forty-six or 
so, be careering about the country at the 
wheel of a motor-car? 

Ah, but she would! She would be a girl; 
and by her individual force she successfully 
carried it off! 

Those two plotters, she and his step- 
father, had conspired to buy a motor-car 
without his knowledge. No letter from 
home had breathed a word of the motor- 
car. He was thunderstruck and jealous. 
He had spent the whole of the Christmas 
holidays in that car, and in four days could 
drive better than his mother, and also— 
what was more difficult — could convince 
her obstinate self-assurance that he knew 
far more about the mechanism than she 
did. As a fact, her notions of the mechan- 
ism, though she was convinced of their 
rightness, were mainly fantastic. 
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George, of course, had had to punish his 
parents. He had considered it his duty to 
do so. 

“ The least you can do,” he had said dis- 
contentedly and menacingly, “the Jeast 
you can do is to give me a decent motor- 
bike!” 

The guilty pair had made amends in the 
manner thus indicated for them. George 
gathered from various signs that his step- 
father was steadily and rapidly growing 
richer. George had acted accordingly— 
not only in the matter of the motor-bicycle, 
but in other matters. 

Now, on this June morning, he had just 
begun to breast the slope rising from the 
hollow to Hyde Park Corner when a boy 
shot out from behind a huge stationary 
dust-cart on the left and dashed unregard- 
ing toward him. George shouted. The boy, 
faced with sudden death, was happily so 
paralyzed that he fell down, thus checking 
his momentum by the severest form of 
friction. George swerved aside, missing the 
outstretched hands by an inch or two, but 
missing also by an inch or two the front 
wheel of a tremendous motor-bus on his 
right. 

He gave a nervous giggle as he flashed 
by the red side of the motor-bus; and then 
he deliberately looked back at the mur- 
derous boy, who had jumped up. At the 
same moment George was brought to a 
sense of his own foolishness in looking back 
by a heavy jolt. He had gone over half 
a creosoted wood-block, which had some- 
how escaped from a lozenge-shaped oasis 
im the road where two workmen were 
indolently using picks under the magic pro- 
tection of a tiny, dirty, red flag. Secure in 
the guardianship of the bit of bunting, 
which for them was as powerful and sacred 
as the flag of an empire, the two workmen 
gazed with indifference at George and at 
the deafening traffic which swirled affront- 
ing but harmless around them. 

George slackened speed, afraid lest the 
jar might have snapped the plates of his 
accumulator. The motor-bicycle was a 
wondrous thing, but as capricious and 
delicate as a horse. For a trifle, for nothing 
at all, it would cease to function. The 
high-tension magneto and the float-feed 
carbureter, the invention of which was to 
transform the motor-bicycle from an ever- 
lasting harassment into a means of loco- 
motion, were yet years away in the future. 

However, the jar had done no harm. 


























The episode, having occupied less than ten 
seconds, was closed. 

George felt his heart thumping. He 
suddenly thought of the recent Paris- 
Madrid automobile race, in which the élite 
of the world had perished. He saw himself 
beneath the motor-bus, and a futile, staring 
crowd round about. Simply by a miracle 
was he alive. But this miracle was only 
one of a score of miracles. He believed 
strongly in luck. He had always believed 
in it. The smoke of the cigarette displayed 
his confidence to all Piccadilly. Still, his 
heart was thumping. 

And it had not ceased to thump when, 
a few minutes later, he turned into Manresa 
Road. Opposite the entrance to the alley 
of the Romney Studios, there happened to 
be a small hiatus in the curbstone. George 
curved the machine largely round, and, 
mounting the sidewalk through this hiatus, 
rode gingerly up the alley, in defiance of 
the regulations of a great city, and stopped 
precisely at the door of No. 6. 

It was a matter of honor with him to 
arrive thus. Not for a million would he 
have walked the machine up the alley. 

He got off, sounded a peremptory call 
on the horn, and tattooed with the knocker. 
No answer came. An apprehension visited 
him. By the last post on the previous 
night he had received a special invitation 
to breakfast with Marguerite. Never had 
he been kept waiting at the door. 

He knocked again. Then he heard a 
voice from the side of the studio. 

“Come round here, George!” 

In the side of the studio there was a 
very small window, from which the girls, 
when unpresentable, would parley with 
early tradesmen. Agg was at the window. 
He could see only her head and neck, 
framed by the window. Her short hair 
was tousled, and she held a dressing-gown 
tight about her neck. For the first time 
she seemed to him like a real feminine girl, 
and her tones were soft as they never were 
when Marguerite was present with her. 

“ T’m very sorry,” she said. “ You woke 
me. I was fast asleep. You can’t come in.” 

“ Anything up?” he questioned, rather 
anxiously. ‘‘ Where’s Marguerite?” 

“Oh, George! A dreadful night!” she 
answered, almost plaintively, almost de- 
manding sympathy from the male — she, 
Agg! ‘“ We were wakened at two ovclock. 
Mr. Prince came round to fetch Marguerite 
to go to No. 8.” 
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“To go to No. 8!” 


he repeated, 
frightened, though he wondered why he 


should be frightened. “ What on earth 
for?” > 

“Mrs. Haim very ill!” Agg paused. 
“‘ Something about a baby.” 

“And did she go?” 

“Yes. She put on her things and went 
off at once.” 

He was silent. He felt the rough grip 
of destiny, of some strange power irresisti- 
ble and unescapable, just as he had mo- 
mentarily felt it in the basement of No. 8 
more than eighteen months before, when 
the outraged Mr. Haim had quarreled with 
him. The mere idea of Marguerite being 
at No. 8 made him feel sick. He no longer 
believed in his luck. 

“* How soon do you think she’ll be back?” 

““I—I don’t know, George. I should 
have thought she would be back before 
this.” 

“T’ll run round there,” he said curtly. 

Agg was disconcertingly, astoundingly 
sympathetic. Her attitude increased his 
disturbance. 

XXI 


WHEN George rang the bell at No. 8 
Alexandra Grove, his mysterious qualms 
were intensified. He dreaded the moment 
when the door should open, even though 
it should be opened by Marguerite herself. 
And yet he had a tremendous desire to see 
Marguerite—merely to look at her face, to 
examine it, to read it. 

His summons. was not answered. He 
glanced about. The steps were dirty. The 
brass knob and the letter-flap had not been 
polished. After a time he .pushed up the 
flap and gazed within, and saw the interior 
which he knew so well and which he had 
not entered for so many months. Nothing 
was changed in it, but it also had a dusty 
and neglected air. 

Every detail roused his memory. The 
door of what had once been his room was 
shut; he wondered what the room was now. 
This house held the greatest part of his 
history. Through the basement window, 
on a dark night, he had first glimpsed 
Marguerite. Unforgetable event! Unlike 


anything else that had ever happened to 
anybody! 

He heard a creak, and caught sight, 
through the letter-aperture, of a pair of 
red slippers, and then the lower half of a 
He 


pair of trousers, descending the stairs. 
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dropped the flap hurriedly. Mr. Haim was 
coming to open the door. 

Mr. Haim did open the door, started at 
the apparition of George, and stood defen- 
sively and forbiddingly in the very center 
of the doorway. 

“Oh!” said George nervously. “ How 
is Mrs. Haim?” 

“Mrs. Haim is very ill indeed.” The 
reply was emphatic and inimical. 

“[’m sorry.” 

Mr. Haim said nothing further. George 
had not seen him since the previous 
Saturday, having been excused by Mr. 
Enwright from the office on Monday, on 
account of examination work. He did not 
know that Mr. Haim, too, had been absent 
from the office on Monday. 

In the interval the man had shockingly 
changed. He seemed much older and 
weaker; he seemed worn out by acute 
anxiety. Nevertheless, he so evidently 
resented sympathy that George was not 
sympathetic, and regarded him coldly as a 
tiresome old man. 

The official relations between the two 
had been rigorously polite and formal. No 
reference had ever been made to the 
quarrel in the basement, or to the cause of 
it. And for the world in general George’s 
engagement had remained as secret as 
before. Marguerite had not seen her father 
in the long interval, and George had seen 
only the factotum of Lucas & Enwright. 
But he now saw Marguerite’s father 
again—a quite different person from the 
factotum. 

Strange, how forlorn the house seemed! 
“Something about a baby,” Agg had said 
vaguely; and it was as if something that 
Mr. Haim and his wife had concealed had 
burst from its concealment and put a curse 
on the whole Grove. 

What in the name of decent propriety 
was that slippered old man doing with a 
baby? George would not picture to himself 
Mrs. Haim lying up-stairs. He did not 
care to think of Marguerite secretly active 
somewhere in one of those rooms. But she 
was there; she was initiated. He did not 
criticise her. 

“T should like to see Marguerite,” he 
said at length. Despite himself he had a 
guilty feeling. 

“My daughter?” Mr. Haim took up 
the heavy rdle. 

“ Only for a minute,” said George boy- 
ishly, and irritated by his own boyishness. 
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“ You can’t see her, sir.” 

“ But if she knows I’m here, she’ll come 
to me,” George insisted. 

He saw that the old man’s hatred of him 
was undiminished. Indeed, time had prob- 
ably strengthened it. 

“You can’t see her, sir. This is my 
house.” 

George considered himself infinitely more 
mature than in the November of 1901, 
when the old man had worsted him; and 
yet he was no more equal to this situation 
than he had been to the former one. 

“ But what am I to do,. then?” he de- 
manded, not fiercely but crossly. 

“What are you to do? Don’t ask me, 
sir. My wife is very ill indeed, and you 
come down the Grove making noise enough 
to wake the dead ”—he indicated the 
motor-bicycle, of which the silencer was 
admittedly defective—“ and you want to 
see my daughter. My daughter has more 
important work to do than to see you. I 
“never heard of such callousness. If you 
want to communicate with my daughter, 
you had better write—so long as she stays 
in this house.” 

Mr. Haim shut the door, which rendered 
his advantage over George complete. 

From the post-office nearly opposite the 
end of Alexandra Grove George despatched 
a reply-paid telegram to Marguerite: 


Where and when can I see you?—GEORGE, 
Russell Square. 


It seemed a feeble retort to Mr. Haim, 
but he could think of nothing better. 

On the way up-town he suddenly felt, 
not hungry, but empty, and he called in at 
a tea-shop. He was the only customer in 
a great expanse of marble-topped tables. 
He sat down at a marble-topped table. On 
the marble-topped table next to him were 
twenty-four sugar-bowls, and on the next 
to that a large number of brass bells, and 
on another one an infinity of cruets. A 
very slatternly woman was washing the 
linoleum in a corner of the floor. Two 
thin, wrinkled girls in shabby black were 
whispering together behind the counter. 
The cash-den was empty. 

Through the open door he could keep 
an eye on his motor-bicycle, which was 
being surreptitiously regarded by a boy 
theoretically engaged in cleaning the win- 
dow. A big van drove up, and a man 
entered with pastry on a wooden tray and 
bantered one of the girls in black. She 
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made no reply, being preoccupied with the 
responsibility of counting cakes. The man 
departed and the van disappeared. 

Nobody took the least notice of George. 
He might have been a customer invisible 
and inaudible. After the fiasco of his 
interview with Mr. Haim, he had not the 
courage to protest. He framed withering 
sentences to the girls in black, such as: 
“Ts this place supposed to be open for 
business, or isn’t it?” but they were not 
uttered. 

Then a girl in black with a plain, ugly 
white apron and a dowdy white cap 
appeared on the stairs leading from the 
basement, removed for her passage a bar 
of stained wood lettered in gilt: “ Closed,” 
and halted at George’s table. She spoke 
no word. She just stood over him, unsmil- 
ing, placid, flaccid, immensely indifferent. 

She was pale, a poor sort of a girl, 
without vigor; but she had a decent, honest 
face. She was not aware that she ought to 
be bright, welcoming, provocative, for a 
penny farthing an hour. She had never 
heard of Hebe. George thought of the 
long, desolating day that lay before her. 
He looked at her seriously. His eyes did 
not challenge her as they were accustomed 
to challenge Hebe’s. He said in a friendly, 
matter-of-fact tone: 

‘““ A meat pie, please, and a large coffee.” 

And she repeated in a thin voice: 

““ Meat pie—large coffee.” 

A minute later she dropped the order on 
the table, as it might have been refuse, and 
with it a bit of white paper. The sadness 
of the city, and the inexplicable sadness of 
June mornings, overwhelmed George as he 
munched at the meat pie and drank the 
coffee, and reached over for the sugar and 
the mustard. And he kept saying to 
himself: 

“She doesn’t see her father at all for 
nearly two years, and then she goes off to 
him like that in the middle of the night—at 
a word!” 


XXII 


THE office was not at its normal. The 
empty cubicle of the factotum looked 
strange enough; but there was more than 
that in the abnormality. There were 
currents of excitement in the office. The 


door of the principals’ room was open, and 
George saw John Orgreave and Everard 
Lucas within, leaning over one of the great 
flat desks. 


The hour was early for Lucas, 
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and self-satisfaction was on his face as he 
raised it to look at the entering of George. 

“T say,” he remarked quietly through 
the doorway, “that town-hall scheme is 
on again.” 

“Oh!” said George, depositing his hat 
and gloves and strolling into the principals’ 
room. “Good morning, Mr. Orgreave. 
Got the conditions there?” 

For a moment his attitude of interest 
was a pose, but very quickly it became 
sincere. Astonishing how at sight of a 
drawing-board and a problem he could 
forget all that lay beyond them! He was 
genuinely and extremely disturbed by the 
course of affairs at Chelsea; nevertheless, 
he now approached Mr. Orgreave and 
Lucas with eagerness, and Chelsea slipped 
away into another dimension. ; 

“No,” said John Orgreave. “ The 
conditions aren’t out yet; but it’s all right 
this time, I know for a fact.” 

The offices of all the regular architectural 
competitors in London were excited that 
morning. For the conception of the 
northern town hall was a vast one. Indeed, 
journalists had announced, from their 
mysterious founts of information, that the 
town hall would be the largest public 
building erected in England during half :a 
century. The scheme had been the sport 
of municipal politics for many months, for 
years. Apparently it could not get itself 
definitely born; but now the town clerk’s 
wife had brought about the august 
parturition. 

It is true that her agency was uninten- 
tional. The town clerk had belonged to a 
powerful provincial dynasty of town clerks. 
He had the illusion that without him a 
great town would cease to exist. There 
was nothing uncommon in this illusion, 
which indeed is rife among town clerks; 
but the town clerk in question had the 
precious faculty of being able to communi- 
cate it to mayors, aldermen, and councilors. 
He was a force in the municipal council. 
Voteless, he exercised a moral influence 
over votes; and he happened to be opposed 
to the scheme for the new town hall. He 
gave various ac:nirable reasons for the 
postponement of the scheme, but he never 
gave the true reasons, even to himself. 

The true reasons were, first, that he 
hated and detested the idea of moving his 
office, and, second, that he wanted to be 
able to say in the fulness of years that he 
had completed half a century of municipal 
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work in one and the same room. If the 
pro-scheme party had had the wit to invent 
a pretext for allowing the town clerk to 
remain in the old municipal buildings, the 
scheme would instantly have taken life. 

The town clerk, being widowed, had 
consoled himself with a young second wife. 
This girl adored dancing; the town clerk 
adored her; and therefore where she danced 
he deemed it prudent to attend. Driving 
home from a January ball at 4 A.M., the 
town clerk had caught pneumonia. In a 
week he was dead, and his dynasty with 
him. In a couple of months the pro- 
scheme party had carried the council off 
its feet. Such are the realities, never 
printed in newspapers, of municipal politics 
in the grim north. 

Sketches of the site had appeared in the 
architectural press. John Orgreave and 
Lucas were penciling in turn upon one of 
these—a page torn out of a weekly. George 
inserted himself between them, roughly 
toward Lucas and deferentially toward Mr. 
John. 

“ But you’ve got the main axis wrong!” 
he exclaimed. 

“ How, wrong?” John Orgreave de- 
manded. 

“‘ See here—give me the pencil, Looc.” 

George felt with a little thrill of satisfac- 
tion the respect for him which underlay 
John Orgreave’s curt tone of a principal. 
He did not miss, either, Lucas’s quick, 
obedient, expectant gesture in surrendering 
the pencil. Ideas for the plan of the 
building sprang up multitudinously in his 
mind. He called; they came. He snatched 
toward him a blank sheet of tracing-paper, 
and scrawled it over with significant lines. 

“That’s my notion. I thought of it 
long ago,” he said. “ Or, if you prefer—” 

The other two were impressed. He him- 
self was impressed. His notion, which he 
was modifying and improving every mo- 
ment, seemed to him perfect and ever more 
perfect. He was intensely and happily 
stimulated in the act of creation; and they 
were all three absorbed. 

“Why hasn’t my desk been arranged?”’ 
said a discontented voice behind them. 

Mr. Enwright had arrived by the farther 
door from the corridor. Lucas glanced up. 

“I expect Haim hasn’t come again to- 
day,” he answered urbanely, placatingly. 

“Why hasn’t he come?” 

“ T hear his wife’s very ill,” said George. 

“Who told you?” 
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“T happened to be round that way this 
morning.” 

“Oh! I thought all was over between 
you two.” 

George flushed. Nothing had ever been 
said in the office as to his relations with 
Haim, though it was of course known that 
George no longer lodged with the factotum. 
Mr. Enwright, however, often had discon- 
certing intuitions concerning things to 
which Mr. Orgreave and Lucas were utterly 
insensible. 

“ Oh, no!” George haltingly murmured. 

“ Well, this is all very well!” Mr. En- 
wright proceeded, beginning to marshal the 
instruments oy his desk. : 

He had been a somewhat spectacular 
martyr for some time past. A mysterious 
facial neuralgia had harried his nights and 
days. For the greater part of a week he 
had dozed in an armchair in the office 
under the spell of eight tabloids of aspirin 
per diem. Then a specialist had decided 
that seven of his side teeth, already studded 
with gold, must leave him. 

Those teeth were not like any other per- 
son’s teeth, and in Mr. Enwright’s mind 
their extraction had become a major opera- 
tion—as, for example, the taking off of a 
limb. He had spent three days in a nursing- 
home in Welbeck Street. His life was now 
saved, and he was a convalescent,and passed 
several hours daily in giving to friends 
tragi-farcical accounts of existence in a 
nursing-home. Mr. Enwright’s career was 
one unending romance. 

“I was just looking at that town-hall 
affair,” said John Orgreave. 

“What town hall?” his partner snapped. 

“The town hall,” answered the imper- 
turbable John. ‘“ George, here, has an 
idea.” 

“IT suppose you know Sir Hugh Corver, 
Bart., is to be the assessor,”’ said Mr. En- 
wright in a devastating tone. 

Sir Hugh Corver, formerly a mere 
knight, had received a baronetcy, to Mr. 
Enwright’s deep disgust. Mr. Enwright 
had remarked that any decent-minded man 
who had been a husband and childless for 
twenty-four years would have regarded the 
supplementary honor as an insult, but that 
Sir Hugh was not decent-minded, and 
moreover was not capable of knowing an 
insult when he got one. This theory of 
Mr. Enwright’s, however, did not lessen his 
disgust. 

“Oh, yes,” Orgreave admitted lamely. 


























“T, for one, am not going in for any 
more competitions with Corver as assessor,” 
said Mr. Enwright. “I won’t do it.” 

Faces fell. Mr. Enwright had previously 
published this resolve, but it had not been 
taken quite seriously. It was entirely 
serious. Neuralgia and a baronetcy had 
given it the consistency of steel. 

“Tt isn’t as if we hadn’t plenty of work 
in the office,” said Mr. Enwright. 

This was true. The firm was exceedingly 
prosperous. 

Nobody else spoke. 

“What can you expect from a fellow 
like Corver?” Mr. Enwright cried, with a 


special glance at George. ‘‘ He’s the upas- 
tree of decent architecture.” 
George’s mood changed immediately. 


Profound discouragement succeeded to his 
creative stimulation. Mr. Enwright had 
reason on his side. What could you expect 
from a fellow like Corver? With all the 
ardor of a disciple George dismissed the 
town-hall scheme, and simultaneously his 
private woes surged up and took full pos- 
session of him. He walked silently out of 
the room, and Lucas followed. 

As a fact, Mr. Enwright ought not to 
have talked in such a way before the 
pupils. A question of general policy should 
first have been discussed in private between 
the partners, and the result then formally 
announced to the staff. Mr. Enwright was 
not treating his partner with proper con- 
sideration. But Mr. Enwright, as every 
one said at intervals, was “ like that”; and 
his partner did not seem to care greatly. 

Lucas shut the door between the princi- 
pals’ room and the pupils’ room. 

“T say,” said Lucas importantly, “ I’ve 
got a show on to-night. Women — Café 
Royal. I want a fourth. You must come.” 

“Yes!” sneered George. ‘“ And what 
about my exam, I should like to know? 
Besides, I can’t.” 

The final examination was due to begin 
on Thursday. 

“ That’s all right,”” Lucas answered, with 
tact. ‘“ That’s all right. I’d thought of 
the exam, of course. You’ll have to-morrow 
to recover. It ’ll do you all the good in the 
world. And you know you’re more than 
ready for the thing. You don’t want to be 
overtrained, my son. Besides, you'll sail 
through it. As for ‘ can’t,’ you’ve got to.” 

A telegraph boy, after hesitating at the 
empty cubicle, came straight into the room. 

“ Name of Cannon?” 
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George nodded, trembling. 
The telegram read: 


Impossible to-day.—MArGUERITE. 


It was an incredible telegram, as much 
by what it said as by what it didn’t say. 
It overthrew George. 

“Seven forty-five, and I'll drive you 
round,” said Lucas. 

Immediately afterward Mr. 
summoned Lucas. 

“°Tis well,” said George. 


XXIII 


THE two young men of fashion were 
silent that evening as they drove to the 
Café Royal in the car which Lucas loosely 
called “ my car ”; but it was his mother’s, 
and only after delicate diplomacies could 
he obtain it upon his own conditions. The 
chief of his conditions was that the chauf- 
feur should not accompany the car. 

Having been engaged upon outdoor work 
for the firm, Lucas had not seen George 
throughout the day. Further, he was late 
in calling for George, and therefore rather 
exacerbated in secret; and if George had 
not been ready and waiting for him at the 
club, trouble might have arisen. 

George understood his host’s mood and 
respected it. Lucas drove rapidly and 
fiercely, with appropriate frowns and set- 
tings of cruel teeth. His mien, indeed, had 
the arrogance of the performer who, having 
given only a fraction of his time to the 
acquirement of skill, reckons that he can 
beat the professional who has given the 
whole of his time. Lucas’s glances at 
chauffeurs who hindered his swiftness were 
masterpieces of high disdain, and he would 
accelerate, after circumventing them, with 
positive ferocity. 

George himself, an implacable critic, 
could not find fault with the technique of 
Lucas’s driving. But exacerbation tells, 
even in the young, and at Piccadilly Circus, 
in obeying the too suddenly uplifted hand 
of a policeman, Lucas stopped his engine. 
The situation, horribly humiliating for 
Lucas and also for George, provided 
pleasure for half the chauffeurs and drivers 
in Piccadilly Circus, and was the origin of 
much jocularity of a kind then fairly new. 

Lucas cursed the innocent engine, and 
George leaped down to wield the crank; 
but the engine, apparently resenting curses, 
refused to start again. No, it would not 
start. Lucas leaped down, too. 
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“Get out of the way!” he muttered 
savagely to George, and scowled at the 
bonnet as if saying to the engine: “I’m 
not going to stand any of your infernal 
nonsense!” 

Still the engine refused to start. The 
situation, humiliating before, was now 
appalling. Two entirely correct young 
gentlemen in evening dress, with light 
overcoats and opera hats, struggling with 
a refractory car that in its obstinacy was 
far more dignified than themselves—and 
the car obstructing traffic at the very center 
of the world in the very hour when the 
elect of Britain were driving by on the way 
to “Tristan” at the opera! Sebastians 
both, they were martyrized by the poisoned 


arrows of vulgar wit shot at them from all © 


sides, and especially from the lofty thrones 
of hansom-cab drivers. The policeman 
ordered them to shove the car to the curb, 
and with the aid of a boy and the policeman 
himself they did so. 

The two experts then examined the 
engine in a professional manner. They did 
everything but take it down. They tried 
in vain all known devices to conquer the 
recalcitrancy of engines; and when they 
had reached despair and fury, George, 
startlingly visited by an idea, demanded: 

“ Any petrol in the tank?” 

In those days men of fashion were apt 
to forget, at moments of crisis, that the 
first necessity of the engine was petrol. 
George behaved magnanimously. He might 
have extinguished Lucas with a single 
inflection as Lucas, shamed to the utter- 
most, poured a spare half-tin of petrol into 
the tank. He refrained. 

In one minute, in less than one minute, 
they were at the side entrance to the Café 
Royal, which less than a minute earlier had 
been inconceivably distant and unattain- 
able. Lucas dashed first into the restaurant. 
To keep ladies waiting in a public place 
was for him the very worst crime, sur- 
passing in turpitude arson, embezzlement, 
and the murder of innocents. The ladies 
must have been waiting for adgarter of an 
hour, half an hour! His reputation was 
destroyed! 

However, the ladies had not arrived. 

“ That’s all right,” Lucas breathed, at 
ease at last. 

The terrible scowl had vanished from his 
face, which was perfectly recomposed into 
its urbane, bland charm. 

“ Now, perhaps you'll inform me who 
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they are, old man,” George suggested, re- 
linquishing his overcoat to a-flunky, and 
following Lucas into the cloister set apart 
for the cleansing of hands which have 
meddled with machinery. 

“The Wheeler woman is one—didn’t I 
tell you?” Lucas answered, unsuccessfully 
concealing his pride. 

“ Wheeler?” 

“Trene Wheeler—you know.” 

George was really impressed. Lucas had 
hitherto said no word as to his acquain- 
tance with this celebrated woman. It was 
true that recently Lucas had been spread- 
ing himself in various ways—he had even 
passed his intermediate — but George had 
not anticipated such a height of achieve- 
ment as the feat of entertaining at a 
restaurant a cynosure like Irene Wheeler. 

All day he had been abstracted, list- 
less, and utterly desolate. All day he 
had gone over again and again the de- 
tails of the interview with Mr. Haim, 
his telegram to Marguerite, and her un- 
speakable telegram to him, hugging close 
a terrific grievance. Only from pique 
against Marguerite had he accepted Lucas’s 
invitation. The adventure in Piccadilly 
Circus had somewhat enlivened him, and 
now the fluttering prospect of acquaintance 
with the legendary Irene Wheeler pushed 
Marguerite into the background of his 
mind, and excitement became quite 
pleasant. 

“ And a Miss Ingram,” Lucas added. 

“Not Lois Ingram?” exclaimed George, 
suddenly dragging the names of Ingram 
and Wheeler out of the same drawer of his 
memory. 

“* No—Laurencine; but she has a sister 
named Lois. What do you know about 
her?” 

Lucas spoke challengingly, as if George 
had trespassed on preserves sacred to him- 
self alone. He had not yet admitted that 
it was merely Mrs. John Orgreave who had 
put him in the way of Irene Wheeler. 

George was surprised and shocked that 
it had never occurred to him to identify 
Lois Ingram’s wealthy friend Miss Wheeler 
with the Irene Wheeler of the society col- 
umns. And Lois Ingram rose in his es- 
teem, not because of the distinction of her 
friend, but because she had laid no boast- 
ful stress on that distinction. 

“Don’t you remember?” he said. “I 
told you once about a girl who nearly got 
me into a motor accident, all through 
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fancying herself as a chauffeur. That was 
Lois Ingram—a girl from Paris. Same lot, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh! Was that Lois?” Lucas mur- 


mured. ‘“ Well, I’m dashed!” 

They returned in a hurry to the en- 
trance-hall, fearful lest the ladies might 
have arrived. However, the ladies had not 
arrived. Lucas had the inexpressible satis- 
faction of finding in an illustrated weekly 
a full-page portrait of the celebrated Irene 
Wheeler. 

“ Here you are!” he ejaculated, with an 
air of use, as if he was habitually picking 
up from the tables of fashionable restau- 
rants high-class illustrated papers contain- 
ing portraits of renowned beauties to whom 
he said “ Come!” and they came. It was 
a great moment for Lucas. 

Ten minutes later the ladies very calmly 
arrived, seeming perfectly unaware that 
they were three-quarters of an hour behind 
time. Lucas felt that, much as he already 
knew about life, he had learned something 
fresh. 

To George, Irene Wheeler was not im- 
mediately recognizable as the original of 
her portrait. He saw the resemblance when 
he looked for it, but if after seeing the 
photograph he had met the woman in the 
street he would have passed her by un- 
knowing. At first he was disappointed in 
her. He had never before encountered 
celebrated people—except architects, whom 
Enwright always said never could be really 
celebrated—and he had to learn that cele- 
brated people seldom differ in appearance 
from uncelebrated people. 

Nevertheless, it was not to be expected 
that George should escape where the most 
experienced and the most wary of two 
capitals had not escaped. He did not agree 
that she was beautiful, but her complexion 
enthralled him. He had never seen sucha 
complexion; nobody had ever seen such a 
complexion. It combined extremely mar- 
velous whites and extremely marvelous 
pinks, and the skin had the exquisite, in- 
credible softness of a baby’s. 

Next he was struck by her candid, in- 
genuous, inquiring gaze, and by her thin 
voice with the slight occasional lisp. The 
splendid magnificence of her frock and 
jewels came into play later. Lastly her 
demeanor imposed itself. That simple gaze 
showed not the slightest diffidence, scarcely 
even modesty; it was more brazen than 
effrontery. 
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She preceded the other three into the 
restaurant, where electricity had finally 
conquered the expiring daylight, and her 
entry obviously excited the whole room; 
yet, guided by two waving and fawning 
waiters, and with a hundred glances upon 
her, she walked to the appointed table 
without a trace of self-consciousness—as 
naturally as a policeman walks down a 
street. When she had taken her place, 
with George on her right, Lucas on her left, 
and the tall, virginal Laurencine Ingram 
opposite, she was the principal person in 
the restaurant. 

George had already passed from disap- 
pointment to an impressed nervousness. 
The inquisitive diners might all have been 
quizzing him instead of Irene Wheeler. He 
envied Lucas, who was talking freely to 
both Miss Wheeler and Laurencine about 
what he had ordered for dinner. 

That morning, over a drawing-board and 
an architectural problem, Lucas had been 
humble enough to George, and George by 
natural right had laid the law down to 
Lucas; but now Lucas, who George was 
obliged to admit never said anything bril- 
liant or original, was outshining him. It 
was unquestionable that in getting Irene 
Wheeler ‘to dinner, Lucas, by some mysteri- 
ous talent which he possessed, had per- 
formed a feat greater even than George had 
at first imagined—a prodigious feat. 

George waited for Irene Wheeler to be- 
gin to talk. She did not begin to talk. 
She was content with the grand function of 
existing. Lucas showed her the protrait in 
the illustrated paper, which he had kept. 
She said it was comparatively an old one 
and had been taken at the durbar in 
January. 

“Were you at the durbar?” asked the 
simpleton George. 

Irene Wheeler looked at him. 

“Yes. I was in the viceroy’s house- 
party,” she answered mildly. 

And then she said to Lucas that she had 
sat three times to photographers that week 
—*‘ they won’t leave me alone ’—but that 
the proofs"Were none of them satisfactory. 
At this Laurencine Ingram boldly and 
blushingly protested, maintaining that one 
of them was lovely. 

George was attracted to Laurencine, in 
whom he saw no likeness to her sister Lois. 
She could not long have left school. She 
was the product finished for the world; she 
had been taught everything that was con- 
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sidered desirable—even to the art of talk- 
ing easily and yet virginally on all subjects 
at table; and she was a nice, honest, hand- 
some girl. She related how she had been 
present when a famous photographer ar- 
rived at Miss Wheeler’s flat with his ap- 
paratus, and what the famous photographer 
had said. The boys laughed. Miss Wheeler 
smiled faintly. 

“I’m glad we didn’t have to go to that 
play to-night,” she remarked, quitting 
photography. “ However, I shall have to 
go to-morrow night. And I don’t care for 
first nights in London, only they will have 
me go.” 

In this last phrase, and in the intonation 
of it, was the first sign she had given of 
her American origin. Her speech was 
usually indistinguishable from English 
English—which language she had, in fact, 
carefully acquired years earlier. 

George gathered that Lucas’s success in 
getting Miss Wheeler to dinner was due to 
the accident of a first night being post- 
poned at the last moment and Miss 
Wheeler thus finding herself with an empty 
evening. He covertly examined her. Why 
was the feat of getting Miss Wheeler to 
dinner so enormous? Why would not 
photographers leave her alone? Why would 
theatrical managers have her accept boxes 
gratis which they could sell for money? 
Why was she asked to join the viceregal 
party for the durbar? Why was the 
restaurant agog? Why was he himself 
proud and flattered—yes, proud and flat- 
tered—to be seen at the same table with 
her? 

She was exceedingly rich, no doubt. She 
was reputed to be the niece of a railway 
man in Indianapolis who was one of the 
major rivals of Harriman. She dressed 
superbly, perhaps too superbly; but there 
were innumerable rich and well-dressed 
women on earth. After all, she put her 
gold bag and her gloves down on the table 
with just the same gesture as other women 
did; and Laurencine had a gold bag, too. 

She was not witty. George questioned 
whether she was essentially kind. She was 
not young; her age was an enigma. She 
had not a remarkable figure, nor unfor- 
getable hair, nor incendiary eyes. She 
seemed too placid and self-centered for 
love. If she had loved, it must have been 


as she sat to photographers or occupied 
boxes on first nights — because “ they ” 
would have it so. 
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George was baffled to discover the origin 
of her prestige. He had to seek it in her 
complexion. Her complexion was indubita- 
bly miraculous. He enjoyed looking at it, 
though he lacked the experience to know 
that he was looking at a complexion held 
by connoisseurs who do naught else but 
look at complexions to be a complexion 
unique in Europe. 

George, unsophisticated as he was, 
thought that the unaffected simplicity—far 
exceeding self-confidence—with which she 
acquiesced in her prestige was perhaps 
a more miraculous thirg than her com- 
plexion. It positively staggered him. 

The dinner was a social success. Irene 
Wheeler listened adroitly, if without bril- 
liance, and after one glass of wine George 
found himself quite able to talk in the 
Enwright manner about architecture and 
the profession of architecture, and also to 
talk about automobiles. The casualness 
with which he mentioned his final examina- 
tion was superb. The examiners might 
have been respectfully waiting for him to 
arrive and discomfit them. 

But of course the main subject was auto- 
mobiles. Even Laurencine knew the names 
of all the leading makers, and when the 
names of all the leading makers had been 
enumerated and their products discussed, 
the party seemed to think that it had ac- 
complished something that was both neces- 
sary and stylish. 

When the table-cloth had been renewed, 
and the solemn moment came for Everard 
Lucas to order liqueurs, George felt almost 
gay. He glanced round the gilded and 
mirrored apartment, now alluringly ani- 
mated by the subdued yet vivacious inti- 
macies of a score of white tables, and 
decided that the institution of restaurants 
was a laudable and agreeable institution. 
Marguerite had receded farther than ever 
into the background of his mind; and as 
for the final, it had diminished to a for- 
mality. 

“ And you?” Everard asked Laurencine, 
after Miss Wheeler. 

George had thought that Laurencine was 
too young for liqueurs. She had had no 
wine. He expected her to say “ Nothing, 
thanks,” as conventionally as if her late 
head-mistress had been present. But she 
hesitated, smilirg, and then, obedient to 
the profound and universal instinct which 
seems to guide all young women to the 
same liqueur, she said: 
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“* May I have a créme de menthe? I’ve 
never had créme de menthe.” 

George was certainly shocked for an 
instant; but no one else appeared: to be 
shocked. Miss Wheeler, in charge of 
Laurencine, offered no protest. And then 
George reflected: 

“And why not? Why shouldn’t she 
have a créme de menthe?” 

When Laurencine raised the tiny glass to 
her firm, large mouth, George thought that 
the sight of the young, virginal thing tast- 
ing a liqueur was a fine and a beautiful 
sight. 

“ Tt’s just heavenly!” murmured Lauren- 
cine ecstatically. 

Miss Wheeler was gazing at George. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded, 
smiling, as he rested one elbow on the table 
and looked enigmatically through the 
smoke of his cigar. 

“T was just wondering about you,” said 
Miss Wheeler. 

Her voice, always faint, had dropped to 
a murmur which seemed to expire as it 
reached George’s ear. He was flattered. 

“ T’ve been wanting to see you.” 

“ Really!” he laughed rather too loudly. 
“ What a pity I didn’t know earlier!” 

He was disturbed as well as flattered, 
for such a remark from such a person as 
Irene Wheeler to such a person as himself 
was bound to be disturbing. His eyes 
sought audaciously to commune with hers, 
but hers were not responsive; they were 
entirely non-committal. 

“ You are the man who wouldn’t let, my 
friend Lois drive him in my car, aren’t 


you?” 
“Yes,” he said defiantly, but rather 
guiltily. “*Did she tell you about that? 


It’s a long time ago.” 

“‘ She told me something about it.” 

“‘ And you’ve remembered it all this long 
while?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and her thin, 
queer tone and tepid, impartial glance had 
the effect of a challenge to him to justify 
himself. 

“And don’t you think I was quite 
right?” he ventured. 

“She drives very well.” 

It was not the sort of answer he was 
expecting. His desire was to argue. 

“She didn’t drive very well then,” he 
said with conviction. 

“Was that a reason for your leaving 
her to drive home alone?” 
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Women were astounding! 

“She ought to have let the chauffeur 
drive,” he maintained. 

“ Ah! A man mustn’t expect too much 
from a woman.” 

“ But I was risking my life in that car! 
Do you mean to say I ought to have kept 
on risking it?” 

“T don’t express any opinion on that. 
That was for you to decide. You must 
admit it was very humiliating for poor 
Lois.” 

He felt himself cornered, but whether 
justly or unjustly he was uncertain. 

“Was she vexed?” 

“No, she wasn’t vexed. Lois isn’t the 
woman to be vexed; but I have an idea 
she was a little hurt.” 

- “ Did she say so?” 

“Say so? Lois? She’d never say any- 
thing against anybody. Lois is a perfect 
angel. Isn’t she, Laurencine?” 

Laurencine was being monopolized by 
Everard. 

“What did you. say?” the girl asked, 
collecting herself. 

“IT was just saying what a perfect angel 
Lois is.” 

“Oh! She is/” the younger sister agreed 
with immense and sincere emphasis. 

George, startled, said to himself sud- 
denly: 

“Was I mistaken in her? Some girls 
you are mistaken in! They’re regular 
bricks, but they keep it from you at first.” 

Somehow, in spite of a slight superficial 
mortification, he was pleased by the con- 
versation, and his curiosity about Lois In- 
gram was titillated. : 

“Lois would have come to-night instead 
of Laurencine,” Miss Wheeler went on, 
“only she wasn’t feeling very well.” 

“Is she in London? I’ve only seen her 
once from that day to this, and then we 
didn’t get near each other owing to the 
crush. So we didn’t speak. It was at Mrs. 
Orgreave’s.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ Did she tell you?” 

at. yA 

“Ts she at your flat?” 

“ Yes; but she’s not well.” 

“Not in bed, I hope, or anything like 
that?” 

“Oh, no! She’s not in bed.” 

Laurencine threw laughingly across the 
table: 

“‘ She’s as well as I am.” 
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It was another aspect of the younger 
sister. 

When they left the restaurant it was 
nearly empty. They left easily, slowly, 
magnificently. The largess of Everard 
Lucas—his hat slightly raked—in the foyer 
and at the portico was magnificent in both 
quantity and manner. There was no need 
to hurry; the hour, though late for the end 
of dinner, was early for separation. They 
moved and talked without the slightest 
diffidence, familiar and confident; the 
whole world was reformed and improved 
for them by the stimulus of food and 
alcohol. 

The night was sultry and dark. At the 
door, the headlights of Miss Wheeler’s 
automobile shot horizontally right across 
Regent Street. The chauffeur recognized 
George, and George recognized the car; he 
was rather surprised that Miss Wheeler had 
not had a new car in eightéen months. 
Lucas spoke of his own car, which lay be- 
yond, in the middle of the side street, like 
a ship at anchor. He spoke in such a 
strain that Miss Wheeler deigned to ask 
him to drive her home in it. 

The two young men went to light the 
headlights. George noticed the angry scowl 
on Everard’s face when three matches had 
been blown out in the capricious breeze. 
The success of the fourth match restored 
his face to perfect benignity. He made the 
engine roar triumphantly, imperiously 
sounded his horn, plunged forward, and 
drew the car up in front of Miss Wheeler’s. 
His bliss, when Miss Wheeler had deli- 
cately inserted herself into the space by his 
side, was stern and yet radiant. 

The big car, with George and Laurencine 
on board, followed the little one like a cat 
following a mouse, and Laurencine girlishly 
interested herself in the chase. George, 
with his mind on Lois, kept saying to 
himself: 

“She’s been thinking about that little 
affair ever since a year ago last November. 
They’ve all been thinking about it.” 

He felt more or less apprehensive, but 
his satisfaction amounted to excitement. 
His attitude was: 

“ At any rate I gave them something to 
think about.” 

Also he breathed appreciatively the 
atmosphere of the three women—two seen 
and one unseen. How extraordinarily 


different all of them were from Agg! They 
reminded him acutely of his deep need of 
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luxury. After all, the life lived by those 
two men about town, George and Everard, 
was rather humdrum and monotonous. In 
spite of Everard’s dash, and in spite of 
George’s secret engagement, neither of 
them met enough women or enough sorts 
of women. George said to himself: 

“T shall see her to-night. We shall go 
up to the flat. She isn’t in bed. I shall see 
her to-night.” 

He wanted to see her because he had 
hurt her, and because she had remembered 
and had talked about him and had raised 
curiosity about him in others. Was she 
really ill, or had she been excusing herself? 
Was she an angel? If Laurencine said she 
was an angel, she must be an angel. Lau- 
rencine was a jolly, honest girl. To be in 
the car with her was agreeable; but she 
was insipid. So he assessed the splendidly 
budding Laurencine, patronizing her a 
little. 

Miss Wheeler gave him pause. Her 
simple phrases had mysterious intonations. 
He did not understand her glance. He 
could not settle the first question about her 
—her age. She might be very wicked; 
certainly she could be very ruthless. And 
he had no hold over her. He could give 
her nothing that she wanted. He doubted 
whether any man could. 

“ Have you been in London long?” he 
asked Laurencine. 

“ A week,” she said. ‘“ I came over with 
Miss Wheeler. I didn’t think mother 
would let me, but she did.” 

“ And did your sister come with you?” 


“No. Lois only came yesterday.” 
“ By herself?” 
et Ng 


“IT suppose you go about a lot?” 

“Oh, we do. It’s such a change from 
Paris.” 

“Well, I should prefer Paris.” 

“You wouldn’t! London’s much more 
romantic. Paris is so hard and matter-of- 
fact.” 

“ So’s London.” 

She squirmed about lissomly on the seat. 

“You don’t know what I mean,” she 
said. “I never can make people see what 
I mean—about anything.” 

He smiled indulgently and dropped the 
point. 

“Miss Wheeler taken you to Mrs. 
Orgreave’s yet?” 

“Yes. We were there on Saturday 
afternoon.” 
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“Well, what do you think of Mrs. 
Orgreave?”’ 

“Oh, she’s very nice,” Laurencine an- 
swered with polite tepidity, and added 
eagerly: “ Mr. Orgreave’s a dear.” 

George was glad that she had not been 
enthusiastic about Mrs. Orgreave. Her 
reserve showed that she could discriminate. 
Ecstasy was not altogether a habit. If she 
said that Lois was an angel, Lois probably 
was an angel. 

The cars stopped at the foot of a huge 
block of masonry in a vast, leafy square. 
George suddenly became very nervous. 

“I shall be seeing her in a minute,” he 
thought. 

Then, as he got out of the car, he heard 
Miss Wheeler saying to Lucas: 

“Well, good night, and thank you so 
much! It’s been most delightful. We 
expect you soon, of course.” 

She actually was not asking them to go 
up to her flat! 

George was disappointed. He watched 
Miss Wheeler and Laurencine disappear 
into the rich and guarded interior with 
envy, as if they had entered a delectable 
paradise to which he could not aspire; 
and the fact that Miss Wheeler had vague- 
ly invited him to call did not brighten him 
very much. He had assumed that he would 
see Lois, the angel, that night. 


XXIV 


THE young men finished the evening at 
Pickering’s. Pickering’s was George’s club. 
George considered, rightly, that in the mat- 
ter of his club he had had great luck. 
Pickering’s was a small club, and it had 
had vicissitudes. Most men whose worldly 
education had been completed in St. 
James’s were familiar with its historical 
name, but few could say offhand where it 
was. Its address was Candle Court, and 
Candle Court lay at the end of Candle 
Alley —a very short passage — between 
Duke Street and Ryder Street. 

The court was, in fact, a tiny square of 
several houses, chiefly used by traders and 
agents of respectability—as respectability 
is understood’ in St. James’s. The report 


ran, and was believed by persons entitled 
to an opinion, that the Duke of Wellington 
had for some years hidden there the lovely 
desire of his heart from an inquisitive West 
End. 

Pickering’s had, of course, originally been 
a coffee-house; 


later, like many other 
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coffee-houses in the neighborhood, it had 
developed into a proprietary club. Mis- 
fortunes due to the caprices of taste and 
to competition had brought about an ar- 
rangement by which the ownership was 
vested in a representative committee. The 
misfortunes had continued. At the begin- 
ning of the century a crisis was reached, 
and Pickering’s tried hard to popularize 
itself, thereby doing violence to its feelings. 
Rules were abated, and the entrance fee 
fell. 

It was in this period that Everard Lucas, 
whose ears were always open for useful 
items, heard of it and suggested it to 
George. George wanted to join Lucas’s 
club, which was in St. James’s Street itself, 
but Lucas wisely pointed out that if they 
belonged to different clubs each would in 
practise have two clubs. Moreover, he said 
that George might conceivably get a 
permanent bedroom there. 

The first sight of the prim, picturesque 
square, the first hint of the scandal about 
the Duke of Wellington, decided George. 
It was impossible for a man about town 
to refuse the chance of belonging to a club 
in a court where the Duke of Wellington 
had committed follies. 

George was proposed, seconded, and duly 
elected, together with other new blood. 
Some of the old blood naturally objected, 
but the feud was never acute. Solely 
owing to the impression that his young face 
made on the powerful and aged hall-porter, 
George obtained a bedroom. It was small, 
and at the top of the house; but it was 
cheap, and it solved the even more tiresome 
and uncomfortable problem of lodging. 
Furthermore, it was a bedroom at Picker- 
ing’s, and George could say that he lived 
at his club—an imposing social advantage. 

He soon learned how to employ the re- 
sources of the club for his own utmost 
benefit. Nobody could surpass him in 
choosing a meal inexpensively. He could 
have his breakfast in his bedroom for 
tenpence, or even sixpence when his ap- 
petite was poor. He was well served by 
a valet who apparently passed his whole 
life on stairs and landings. 

This valet, courteous rather in the style 
of old Haim, had a brain just equal to the 
problems presented by his vocation. Every 
morning George would say: 

“ Now, Downs, how soon can I have my 
bath?” or “ Now, Downs, what can I have 
for breakfast?” 
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Downs would conscientiously cerebrate 
and come forth after some seconds with 
sound solutions, such as: 

“ T’ll see if I can put you in before Mr. 
De Gales, if you’re in a hurry, sir,” or 
“ Scrambled eggs, sir—it ’ll make a bit of a 
change.” 

And when George accepted the sugges- 
tion, Downs would exhibit a restrained but 
real satisfaction. 

Yes, George had been very lucky. The 
club, too, was lucky. The oldest member, 
who, being paralyzed, had not visited the 
club for eleven years, died and bequeathed 
ten thousand pounds to the institution 
where he had happily played cards for sev- 
eral decades. Pickering’s was refurnished, 
and the stringency of its rules reestab- 
lished. The right wing of the committee 
wished that the oldest member could have 
managed to die a year or two earlier, and 
so have obviated the crisis. It was recog- 
nized, however, by the more reasonable 
that you cannot have everything in this 
world. 

Pickering’s was very dull; but it was still 
Pickering’s. George was often bored at 
Pickering’s. He soon reached the stage at 
which a club member asserts gloomily that 
the club cookery is simply damnable. 
Nevertheless, he would have been desolated 
to leave Pickering’s. The place was useful 
to him in another respect than the purely 
material. He learned there the code which 
governs the familiar relations of men about 
town. 

On the night of the Café Royal dinner, 
George and Lucas reclined in two easy 
chairs in the inner smoking-room of Pick- 
ering’s. They were alone. Through the 
wide archway that marked the division 
between the inner and the outer smoking- 
rooms they could see one solitary old 
gentleman dozing in an attitude of aban- 
donment, a magazine on his knees. There 
were ash-trays full of ashes and cigarette- 
ends and matches. Newspapers were scat- 
tered around, some folded inside out, some 
not folded, some whose component sheets 
had been divided forever, like the members 
of a ruined family. The windows were 
open. One gave a view of the house—now 


occupied by an art-dealer and a commission 
agent — where the duke had known both 
illusion and disillusion. The delicate sound 
of the collision of billiard-balls came from 
somewhere, and the rat-tatting of a tape- 
machine from somewhere else. 
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The two friends had arrived at the condi- 
tion of absolute wisdom and sagacity and 
tolerance which is apt to be achieved at a 
late hour in clubs by young and old men 
who have discussed at length the phenom- 
ena of society. 

“ Well, I must be toddling,” said Lucas, 
yawning as he looked idly at the colored 
horses on each wall, which were forever 
passing winning-posts or soaring over bull- 
finches or throwing riders into brooks. 

“Here! Hold on!” George protested. 
“Tt’s early.” 

“Ts it?” 

They began again to smoke and talk. 

“Nice little thing, what’s-her-name! 
What is her funny name?” 

“ Laurencine, do you mean? Yes.” 

Lucas spoke coldly, with a careful indif- 
ference. George, to whom insight had not 
been denied, understood that Everard did 
not altogether care for Laurencine to be 
referred to as a little thing; that he had 
rendered Laurencine sacred by his secret 
approval. 

“TI say,” said George, sitting up slightly, 
and increasing the intimacy of his tone. 
“ Devilish odd, wasn’t it, that the Wheeler 
woman didn’t ask us up?” 

Hitherto they had avoided this question 
in their profound gossip. It had lain be- 
tween them untouched, like a substance 
possibly dangerous and explosive. Yet they 
could not have parted without touching it, 
and George, with characteristic moral 
courage or rashness, had touched it first. 

Lucas was of a mind to reply succinctly 
that the Wheeler woman’s conduct was not 
a bit devilish odd; but sincerity won. The 
dismissal at the entrance to the Mansions 
had affected him somewhat deeply. It had 
impaired the perfection of his most notable 
triumph. The temptation to release his 
feelings was too strong. 

“ Well, if you ask me,” he answered, “ it 
was.” 

After a little pause he went on: 

“ Especially seeing that she practically 
asked me to ask them to dinner.” 

His nice features loosened to dissatis- 
faction. 

“ The deuce she did!” 

“Yes, practically asked me — anyhow, 
gave me the tip. What can you do?” 

He implied that, far from deriving 
unique and unhoped-for glory from the 
condescension of Irene Wheeler in consent- 
ing to dine with him, he had conferred a 
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favor on her by his invitation. He implied 
that brilliant women all over London com- 
peted for his invitations. His manner was 
entirely serious; it probably deceived even 
himself. George’s manner corresponded, 
instinctively, chivalrously; but George was 
not deceived—at any rate in the subcon- 
scious depth of his mind. 

“ Exactly!” murmured George. 

“Yes,” said Lucas. “She said: ‘I 
could bring Laurencine with me, if you can 
get another man. That would make a 
four.’ She said she wanted to wake Lau- 
rencine up.” 

“ Did you tell her you should ask me?” 
George questioned. 

“‘ Oh, she seemed to know all about you, 
my boy.” 

“Well, but she couldn’t know all about 
me,” said George insincerely. 

“ Well, if you want to know, then, she 
suggested I should ask you.” 

“ But she’d never seen me!” 

“ She’s heard of you. Mrs. Orgreave, I 
expect.” 

“Odd! Odd!” 

George now pretended to be academical- 
ly assessing an announcement that had no 
intrinsic interest for him. In reality, he 
was greatly excited. 

“Well, you know what women of that 
sort are!” Lucas summed up wisely, as 
if referring to truths of knowledge common 
among men of their kidney. 

“ Oh, of course!” 

The magazine slid from the knees of the 
sleeper in the outer room. The sleeper 
snorted and woke up. The spell was 
broken. Lucas rose suddenly. 

“ By-by!” He was giving an ultimatum 
as to his departure. 

George rose also, but slowly. 

“* All that doesn’t explain why she didn’t 
ask us up,” said he. 

But in his heart he thought he knew 
why Miss Wheeler hadn’t asked them up. 
The reason was that she maliciously wanted 
to tantalize him. She had roused his curi- 
osity about Lois, and then she had said to 
herself: 

“You think you’re going to see her to- 
night, but you just aren’t!” 

Such, according to George, was Irene 
Wheeler, the illustrious. He reflected on 
the exasperating affair until he had un- 
dressed and got into bed; but as soon as 
he had put out the light Marguerite ap- 
peared before him, and at the back of her 
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were the examiners for the final. He did 
not sleep well. 
XXV 


Durinc the whole of the next day 
George waited for a letter from Marguerite. 
There was nothing at the club by the first 
post. He went to the office, hoping that as 
he had addressed his telegram from Russell 
Square she might have written to Russell 
Square; but there was nothing at Russell 
Square. At lunch-time no word had ar- 
rived at the club; when the office closed 
no word had arrived at the office; the last 
post brought nothing to the club. 

He might have sent another telegram to 
Alexandra Grove, but he was too proud to 
do so. He dined alone and most miserably 
at the club. Inspired by unhappiness and 
resentment, he resolved to go to bed; but in 
the hall of the club his feet faltered. Per- 
haps it was the sight of hats and sticks that 
made him vacillate, or a glimpse of reluc- 
tantly dying silver in the firmament over 
Candle Court. 

He wavered; he stood still at the foot of 
the stairs. The next moment he was in-the 
street. He had decided to call on Agg at 
the studio. Agg might have the clue to 
Marguerite’s astounding conduct, though 
he had it not. 

He took a hansom, after saying he would 
walk; he was too impatient for walking. 
Possibly Marguerite would be at the 
studio; possibly a letter of hers had mis- 
carried; letters did miscarry. He was in a 
state of peculiar excitement as he paid the 
cabman—an enigma to himself. 

The studio was quite dark. Other studios 
showed lights, but not Agg’s. From one 
came the sound of a mandolin—he thought 
it was a mandolin—and the sound seemed 
pathetic, tragic, to his ears. Agg was per- 
haps in bed; he might safely arouse her; 
she would not object. But no, he would 
not do that. Pride, again! It would be 
too humiliating for him, the affianced, to 
have to ask Agg: 

“T say, do you know anything about 
Marguerite?” 

The affianced ought to be the leading 
authority as to the doings of Marguerite. 

He turned away, walked a little, and 
perceived the cabman swinging himself 
cautiously down from his perch in order 
to enter a public house. He turned back. 
Marguerite, too, might be in bed at the 
studio. Or the girls might be sitting in the 
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dark talking—a habit of theirs. Fanciful 
suppositions! At any rate he would not 
knock at the door of the studio, would not 
even enter the alley again. 

What carried him into the Fulham Road 
and westward as far as the Workhouse 
tower and the corner of Alexandra Grove? 
Feet! But surely the feet of another per- 
son, over which he had no control! He 
went in the lamp-lit dimness of Alexandra 
Grove like a thief; he crept into it. The 
silver had not yet died out of the sky; he 
could see it across the spaces between the 
dark houses; it was sad in the same way as 
the sound of the mandolin had been sad. 

What did he mean to do in the Grove? 
Nothing! He was just walking in it by 
chance. He could indeed do nothing; for, 
if he rang at No. 8, old Haim would again 
confront him in the portico. 

He passed by No. 8, on the opposite side 
of the road. No light showed, except a 
very dim glow through the blind of the 
basement window to the left of the front 
door. Those feet beneath him strolled 
across the road.. The basement window 
was wide open. The shade being narrower 
than the window-frame, he could see 
through the railings into the room within. 

He saw Marguerite. She was sitting, in 
an uncomfortable posture, in the rather 
high-seated armchair in which formerly, 
when the room was her studio, she used to 
sit at her work. Her head had dropped on 
one shoulder. She was asleep. On the 
table a candle burned. George’s heart be- 
haved strangely. He flushed. All his flesh 
tingled. The gate creaked horribly as he 
tiptoed into the patch of garden. He leaned 
over the chasm between the level of the 
garden and the window and supported him- 
self with a hand on the sash. He pushed 
the shade aside with the other hand. 

“ Marguerite!” in a whisper. 
louder: “‘ Marguerite!” 

She did not stir. She was in a deep 
sleep. Her hands hung limp. Her face 
was very pale and tired. She liberated the 
same sadness as the sound of the mandolin 
and the gleam of silver in the June sky, 
but it was far more poignant. 

At the spectacle of those weary and un- 
conscious features and of the soft bodily 
form, George’s resentment was annihilated. 
He wondered at his resentment. He was 
aware of nothing in himself but warm, 
protective love. Tenderness surged out 


Then 


from the impenetrable secrecy of his heart, 
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filled him, overflowed, and floated in waves 


toward the sleeper. In the intense sadness, 
and in the uncertainty of events, he was 
happy. 

An older man might have paused, but 
without hesitancy George put his foot on 
the window-sill, pushed down the window 
further, and clambered into the room in 
which he had first seen Marguerite. His 
hat, pressing the shade backward, fell off 
and bounced its hard felt on the floor, 
which at the edges was uncarpeted. 

The noise of the hat and the general stir 
of George’s irruption disturbed Marguerite, 
who awoke and looked up. The melancholy 
which she was exhaling suddenly vanished. 
Her steady composure delighted George. 

“ Couldn’t wake you,” he murmured 
lightly. It was part of his Five Towns 
upbringing to conceal excitement. “ Saw 
you through the window.” 

“ Oh, George! Was I asleep?” 

Pleasure shone on her face. He deposited 
his stick and sprang to her. He sat on the 
arm of the chair. He bent her head back 
and examined her face. He sat on her 
knee and held her. She did not kiss; she 
was kissed. He liked that. Her fatigue 
was adorable. 

“TI came here for something, and sat 
down for a second because I was so tired, 
and I must have gone right off. No!” 

The admonishing negative was to stop 
him from getting up off her knee. She was 
exhausted, yet she had vast resources of 
strength to bear him on her knee. She 
was wearing her oldest frock. It was 
shabby, but it exquisitely suited her at that 
moment. It was the frock of her capability, 
of her great labors, of her vigil, of her 
fatigue. It covered, but did not hide, her 
beautiful contours. He thought she was 
marvelously beautiful— and very young, 
far younger than himself. 

As for him, he was the dandy, in striking 
contrast to her. His dandyism, as he sat 
on her knee, pleased both of them. He 
looked older than his years; his shoulders 
had broadened, his dark mustache thick- 
ened. In his own view he was utterly adult, 
as she was in hers; but their young faces 
so close together, so confident, were touch- 
ingly immature. 

As he observed her grave satisfaction at 
his presence, the comfort which he gave 
her, he felt sure of her. The memory of 
his just resentment came to him, and he 
was tenderly reproachful. 




















THE ROLL-CALL 


“T expected to hear from you,” he said. 

The male in him relished the delicate 
accusation of his tone. Marguerite an- 
swered with a little startled intake of 
breath: 

“ She’s dead!” 

“ Dead?” 

“She died this afternoon. The layer-out 
left about half an hour ago.” 

Death parted them. He rose from her 
knee, and Marguerite did not try to pre- 
vent him. 

He was profoundly shocked. With deso- 
lating vividness he recalled the Sunday 
afternoon when he had carried up-stairs 
the plump, living woman now dead. He 
had always liked Mrs. Lobley—it was as 
Mrs. Lobley that he thought of her. He 
had seen not much of her. Only on that 
Sunday afternoon had he and she reached 
a sort of intimacy—unspoken but real. 

He had liked her. He had even admired 
her. She was no ordinary being. And he 
had sympathized with her for Marguerite’s 
quite explicable defection. He had often 
wished that those two, the charwoman and 
his beloved, could somehow have been 
brought together. : 

The menaces of death had brought them 
together. Mrs. Lobley was laid out in the 
bedroom which he had once entered. Mrs. 
Lobley had been dying while he dined 
richly with Miss Wheeler and Laurencine, 
and while he talked cynically with Everard 
Lucas. And while he had been resenting 
Marguerite’s neglect, Marguerite was 
watching by the dying-bed. 

Oh, the despicable superficialities of 
restaurants and clubs! He was ashamed. 
The mere receding shadow of death shamed 
him. 

“ The baby’s dead, too, of course,” Mar- 
guerite added. “She ought never to have 
had a baby.” 

There were tears in Marguerite’s eyes 
and in her voice. There was silence. 

“And your exam begins to-morrow,” 
whispered the astonishing Marguerite. 


“ Where’s the old gentleman?” 

“ He’s sitting in the parlor in the dark.” 

It was a terrible house—they two intimi- 
dated and mournful in the basement; the 
widower solitary on the ground-floor; the 
dead bodies, the wastage and futility of 
conception and long bearing, up in the bed- 
room. And in all the house the light of 
one candle! 

George suddenly noticed, then, that 
Marguerite was not wearing the thin, deli- 
cate ring which he had long ago given her. 
Had she removed it because of her manual 
duties? He wanted to ask the question, 
but, even unspoken, it seemed too trivial 
for the hour. 

There was a shuffling sound beyond the 
door, and a groping on the outer face of 
the door. Marguerite jumped up. Mr. 
Haim stumbled into the room. He had 
incredibly aged; he looked incredibly 
feeble; but as he pointed a finger at George 
he was in a fury of anger, and his anger 
was senile, ridiculous, awful. 

“T thought I heard voices,” he said, 
half squeaking. “How did you get in? 
You didn’t come in by the door. Out of 
my house! My wife lying dead up-stairs, 
and you choose this night to break in!” 

He was implacable against George, abso- 
lutely; and George recoiled from him. The 
opening of the door had created a draft in 
which the candle-flame trembled, and the 
shadow of the old man trembled on the 
door behind him. 

“You'd better go. I'll write. T'll 
write!” Marguerite murmured to George 
very calmly, very gently, very persuasively. 
She stood between the two men. Her 
manner was perfect. It eternally impressed 
itself on George. “ Father, come and sit 
down.” 

The old man obeyed her. So did George. 
He snatched his hat and stick. By the 
familiar stone steps of the basement, and 
along the familiar hall, he felt his way to 
the door, turned the familiar knob, afd 
departed. 


(To be continued in the July number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





A JUNE MEMORY 


“WN 


FLuTTer of rose-leaves and the south wind’s croon! 
Can there be sorrow in the heart of June? 

Nay, nay, not so, would memory spare me this— 
A. lyric night, the glory of the moon, 

And love’s betrothal kiss! 


Clinton Scollard 
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The Crawshay Method — 


BY ALAN SULLIVAN 


Illustrated by George Wright 


F it had not been for the unaccustomed 
note of appeal in Mary Murdoch’s 
voice over the telephone, I should 

never have met Crawshay. 

“ But you must dine with us!” she plead- 
ed. “ He’s coming, and I don’t know what 
to do with him, and you’re the one man in 
town who can break his lordly reserve.” 

I hesitated for a fatal instant, and she 
came in again. 

“ He’s a big-game hunter. He says he’s 
going home by way of America because he 
wants to see Coney Island and kill a polar 
bear.” 

“ What?” I gasped. “ Simultaneously?” 

“ No—he’s not a bit ridiculous, and, oh, 
he wants to slaughter a musk-cow, or what- 
ever those things are, and I’ve already told 
him that you know all about them. So 
please, Jim, don’t fail me. My natural 
history’s all gone to pieces since I took up 
suffrage!” 

Now, as a matter of fact, I was absorbed 
in preparation for a winter’s shooting in 
the Barren Lands, and at such a time a 
dress suit nears the point of insult; but, 
moved by an old-time admiration for Mary 
Murdoch rather than by any interest in 
her wandering lordling, I yielded. 

Crawshay, as I studied him across the 
dinner-table, offered certain undeniable 
points. He was tall, without appearing so, 
and the width of his shoulders was masked 
by the slope that seemed to run almost to 
his ears. His face, indubitably that of the 
outdoor man, had a genial ugliness that 
achieved immediate distinction. 

He said very little, but listened with a 
fixed attention and a steady stare that 
would have been disconcerting were it not 
offset by the unnamable something that 
bespeaks ancestry and good breeding. He 
had, too, a pair of the clearest blue-gray 
eyes I have ever encountered. I knew them 
later as the Crawshay eyes. 
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Over Murdoch’s excellent port he became 
a shade more communicative. He talked 
chiefly of big game—his last kill being 
grizzlies in the Selkirks. 

“Top-hole sport,” he concluded remi- 
niscently; then, with a curious glance at 
me: “ Ever get any?” 

I nodded, and there followed an ex- 
change of opinion on weapons. Crawshay 
clung to the English express-rifle with its 
shattering bullet; I favored the high- 
velocity repeater. 

“Going home next spring,” he rumbled 
on; “ but want a musk-ox and a polar bear 
first.” 

“No trouble about the latter,” I haz- 
arded; “ but the only musk-ox on the con- 
tinent are south of Great Slave Lake, and, 
what’s more, they’re protected by the 
Canadian government.” 

The Crawshay eyes brightened a little. 

“ Heard that, so wrote and got a permit. 
I’m allowed one bull. Thing is to get 


there. Most of my work’s been in the 
tropics. Any of you chaps know the 
ropes?” 


Murdoch blinked meaningly at me from 
behind the decanters, but I glared him into 
silence. The talk became general and joc- 
ular. Crawshay was advised to write to 
such officials as the governor of New 
Brunswick and the comptroller of the 
Northwest Mounted Police. He took it 
very well. When the cycle of inanities 
closed, he looked around imperturbably. 

“ But I assure you I’m quite in earnest.” 

I, for one, felt that he was, but once 
more the innate selfishness of the hunter 
choked my decent impulse. Who was 
Crawshay to saunter into my program? 

The next moment some one asked Craw- 
shay what he should do when he had suc- 
ceeded in killing everything killable. 

“I’m going into Parliament,” he said 
very simply. 
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A man tittered across the table, and I 
caught the faintest shade of displeasure 
flickering through the blue-gray eyes. 

“T rather feel,” Crawshay began depre- 
catingly, “ that when a chap gets up coun- 
try in any part of the world, it’s—er—a 
bit educating if he will only take the trouble 
to spot things. It bucks you up afterward 
to feel that you understand some of ’em, 
even if you don’t talk about ’em. Of 
course,” he added hastily, “I don’t mean 
that I’m generally well informed.” 

At this he settled back and, lighting a 
fresh cigar, shot me a friendly look. In a 
queer way it suggested that I, a brother 
hunter—for such Mary Murdoch had pro- 
claimed me—would know and understand. 
The glance had in it a quality so frank 
and withal so contented that from that 
moment I got behind the external and ob- 
vious Crawshay. Not many men, I con- 
cluded, would deem big-game hunting a 
schooling for Parliament, but I saw that 
sport, as Crawshay probably took it, might 
serve admirably. 

Now, too, for the first time, I remarked 
the composure with which he regarded 
those who palpably did not understand 
him. There was nothing quizzical or in- 
solent about it, but only a tremendously 
civil reserve, a sort of saving attribute 
which evidently kept Crawshay undiverted 
and fit, very fit, to carry out his own in- 
tentions. I contrasted this with the too 
diffuse interests of my own acquaintance, 
and I found myself smiling back at him. 
I wanted to see more of Crawshay. 

He lunched with me a few days later, 
and I outlined my proposed t?ip. He 
traced this out afterward, pushing a broad, 
brown forefinger over my map, coursing 
up and down rivers, pausing at every lake, 
and now and then blurting brusk and 
pointed questions. When we arrived at the 
musk-ox country, I had little left to tell 
him. Then he sat back without a word, 
and the Crawshay eyes got hold of me, 
till it came about very naturally that I 
found myself asking him to come. 

“ That’s awfully decent of you,” he said 
very slowly; “ but are you sure you want 
me? Of course, I’m not altogether a duffer 
at that sort of thing, but I know that it 
hurts in a way to double up when one has 
meant to go solus. Look here ”—he leaned 
forward so that I caught the sweep of his 
broad, flat back—‘“ do you mind telling 
me just why you’ve asked me?” 


The sheer Saxon of the question took me 
amidships. 

“ Hanged if I know,” I stammered. 

Crawshay’s face broke out into a grin 
of utter contentment. 

“Then I'll be delighted to come. You 
see, if it were due to any sense of having 
to live up to the hospitality of your coun- 
try, I couldn’t accept—treally. I’ve been 
smothered with it for a week, and I can’t 
get back at any one—at least,” he added 
thoughtfully, “ not yet.” 
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SucH was the way of it. Beyond com- 
paring kits, I saw very little of him for the 
next fortnight. Then, a day or two before 
the date we had arranged, he loafed bulk- 
ily into my rooms, took out a short, black 
pipe, and began to smoke. He had some- 
thing on his mind, but I had already 
learned that he chose his own time for 
speech. 

“TI say,” he began presently, “ it doesn’t 
really make any difference, but I’ve had a 
cable saying that my father died yesterday. 
He was sixty-five, and as fit as a fiddle, 
when I saw him last.” 

My condolences came quite automatical- 
ly, but he cut them off and went on in a 
cloud of smoke: 

“ Perhaps I ought to tell you that we 
never cottoned to each other. It was the 
same with my elder brother. He’s dead. 
He cleared out fifteen years ago and never 
came back. The governor arranged a mar- 
riage for him, and Bob bucked.” 

“Then you’re Lord Elphick!” My 
glance wandered to my favorite gun-case. 
“It seems too bad!” 

Crawshay chortled. 

“It is too bad, and I’m not a bit keen 
on it. But how did you guess?” 

“ Guess what? I was thinking about our 
trip.” 

He sat up suddenly and very straight. 

“ Oh, that! Good Lord, you don’t think 
this is going to make any difference?” 

I stared at Crawshay. He was getting 
a bit beyond me. 

“Tsn’t it?” 

“Why should it? The shoot is some- 
thing we’ve arranged—rather carefully, I 
take it. My father’s death is something 
nobody arranged, and I don’t see why one 
should interfere with the other.” 

I hazarded something about the estate 
and family affairs. The points I tried to 
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make were undoubtedly sound and reason- 
able enough, but they shivered on the glaze 
of Crawshay’s unutterable composure. 
Without saying a word, he made one real- 
ize that this affair was completely his own. 

“ My dear chap,” he said, heaving him- 
self up, “ I can assure you quite positively 
that our shoot is not affected one way or 
the other. I’ve cabled saying that I shall 
be in England next spring, and our so- 
licitors will look after the rest. There are 
a thousand reasons why we should go, and 
none why we shouldn’t. When I get back, 
I’ve got to marry and all that, and the 
odds are that I sha’n’t be foot-loose any 
longer. It will be the Lords now instead of 
the Commons. Our people always live on 
the place at least half the year, and I want 
to do a little better if I can. Till then ”— 
here he picked up my heaviest rifle, laid 
his cheek smoothly against the brown stock, 
and sent a steely flicker along the barrel— 
“till then I’m going to drive myself; and 
it won’t be on the curb, either!” 

That finished it, so far as I was con- 
cerned. I could see Crawshay’s arrival 
home, his perfectly indifferent assumption 
of his title, his marriage, and all the rest 
of it. I got a stabilizing glimpse of an in- 
terminable line of posterity, all with the 
Crawshay eye. I yielded quite readily to 
the reflection that long after I and mine 
had lost identity for lack of some manorial 
anchorage—which I admitted in the same 
breath I didn’t want—successive Crawshay 
feet would tread the same velvet lawns, 
and the cold, blue gaze would stare con- 
tentedly over the same slow leagues of farm 
and pasture. I had no desire to be like 
Crawshay, but at the same time I didn’t 
want the world to be without him and his 
kin. 

On our journey north he was almost 
wordless. He seemed to be silently ab- 
sorbing things, stowing them away in 
methodical lockers for future use. At Ed- 
monton we left the railway, and he fell 
easily into northern habits. He made mis- 
takes, but never the same mistake twice. 
He lived for one thing at a time. 

He was much interested in our dog teams, 
which day after day tugged panting along 
the drifted trail. One night, after supper, 
he went stolidly round and examined the 
huskies’ feet one after the other. He said 


nothing, but I noted next morning that 
each dog was shod with leather pads. The 
guide, when I asked why, only grunted. 
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When I asked Crawshay to explain, he 
grinned. 

“ IT don’t know anything about this coun- 
try of yours,” he said impersonally, “ but 
I do know something about a dog’s foot. 
It seemed there must be something to save 
them, and, by Jove, there was! Muqua 
told me he would have put them on before, 
but the huskies chew at ’em, and it keeps 
him up at night on repair work.” 

Soon after this we left the Fort Mc- 
Murray trail and swung east over unbroken 
snow, through the Land of Little Sticks. It 
was a new country to me. The flat horizon 
yielded nothing but an endless series of 
bleak ridges, scoured smooth and naked. 
Between lay bottoms where scanty timber 
dwindled to the north. Flung here and 
there were lakes on which the ice—often 
whipped clean—boomed like heavy artil- 
lery in the ever-increasing frost. The land 
was wind-bitten, seared, and scarred by the 
endless assault of terrific winters. 

It was on a night when we camped low 
down in a clump of spruce, and the very 
ribs of earth seemed to stiffen in the cold, 
that Crawshay told me more about his fam- 
ily. He lay on his side on a pile of brush, 
and the fire painted his rugged face with 
unholy light. 

“You see ”’—he began exactly where he 
had left off in New York—* the governor 
insisted that Bob should marry Mary 
Stairs. She’s Wimperly’s daughter—the 
next county. She didn’t care much either 
way, and her people felt she ought to have 
some one of—of our own lot. As I told 
you, the governor and Bob didn’t cotton to 
each other. If Mary Stairs had objected, 
Bob would have insisted, but the fact that 
she was so infernally bovine about it got 
my brother’s back up. Then the governor 
cut loose. I should have told you that only 
part of the Elphick estate is entailed, 
though the rest of it has always been hand- 
ed over as a matter of course. The gov- 
ernor couldn’t do Bob out of the title, but 
he could make him too poor to use it—and 
that’s what he decided to do.” 

Crawshay kicked another log into the 
fire. 

“IT say, does this bore you?” 

I assured him that it didn’t, and he went 
on with his story. 

“Then things warmed up. My brother 
swore that he’d marry when he liked and 
whom he liked, and said it was none of the 
governor’s business. That night he pulled 
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out. We traced him to New York, and 
that’s as far as we ever got. Mary Stairs 
married, and”—here Crawshay’s eyes 
took on a wintry gleam—*“ she’s spent a 
lot of her husband’s money advertising for 
Bob. He shouldn’t have missed it. I wish 
he hadn’t!” 

“You don’t want the title?” I ventured. 

Crawshay glanced at me sharply. 

“Tt isn’t that at all. It’s the old family, 
and the old place. I don’t count very 
much, though of course I'll do the best I 
can. Bob would have done better—that’s 
all.” 

He crawled into his sleeping-bag, and I 
felt that I had missed it. When he pulled 
the flap half over his face, I studied what 
was left. Even in this flickering light one 
could pick up the indefinable quality that 
marked him as one linked unforgetably to 
order, and tradition, and a nameless some- 
thing, British-rooted and _ indestructible. 
The Land of Little Sticks had taken us for 
her own, and we were each of us bearded 
and weather-whipped, but he could not 
possibly be misplaced. 

Just then he turned and grinned at me. 

“ Titles,” he rumbled sleepily, “ aren’t 
all beer and skittles!” 


Ill 


At the appointed time he killed his bull 
musk-ox—a clean, businesslike affair. He 
had tramped nearly a thousand miles to 
find it, but that didn’t affect his nerve. 

The day was bright and stinging when 
Muqua swerved into a tangled growth of 
young timber, and we came across the first 
rutted trail. Pointing to that, he fell back 
and motioned to Crawshay. The latter 
stepped noiselessly forward, and I caught 
the Indian’s contented nod. Pushing deep- 
er in, we wound through minarets of snow 
which, perched on log and stump, crumbled 
at a touch. Presently Crawshay drew in 
his breath sharply, and simultaneously his 
rifle leaped to his shoulder. Over the dull 
glint of the sights was swaying a great 
shaggy head, while the small eyes, deep-set 
in the hairy front, blinked wickedly. 

“ Bull—big bull!” whispered Muqua. 

Crawshay did not stir, but his barrel fell 
into a short, rhythmical swing that bal- 
anced the movement of the.big head. The 
brute’s shoulders were safely masked. Be- 
tween and behind the metallic sheen of his 
horns rose the ungainly hump—that invul- 
nerable mound of fat and gristle. 





“ Ah!” said Crawshay, and his two bar- 
rels spoke as one. 

For a second the bull stood, then top- 
pled slowly forward on spread knees. He 
was dead when we reached him, with a 
gaping hole in his smashed forehead. 

“ According to Hoyle, I believe I ought 
to have waited for a squint at his shoul- 
der,” grunted Crawshay, and took out a 
measuring-tape. 

There followed a week during which the 
wind drove with devastating force over this 
silent land; but at the end of it we were 
only a few miles from the Hudson Bay 
post of Lonely Lake—an isolated trading- 
point where, in the short but voluptuous 
months of the subarctic summer, the Crees, 
Yellowknives, Coast Indians, and _half- 
breed trappers congregate, and in spring a 
steady stream of precious fur is pushed 
over the rough-hewn counter of the store. 
Muqua knew the place of old, and, Craw- 
shay agreeing, we put a loop in the tangent 
of our cross-country journey to treat with 
a white man and temper the weight of his 
solitude. 

At sundown the post was in fair view. 
Crawshay stared at the squat, heavily tim- 
bered buildings and then at the embracing 
wilderness.‘ Already a tender aurora had 
begun to shimmer in the north. 

“ By George!” he said slowly. ‘“ What 
a life! Lucky devil that, whoever he is!” 

“ You’d like it for a while,” I put in 
cynically, “ till some day you’d give your 
immortal soul to get out—and you’d get!” 

We swung down-hill, Muqua in the lead, 
behind him Crawshay, then the dogs floun- 
dering patiently on the soft track. I was 
at the tail-rope of the toboggan. My 
glance ran along those six tawny, straining 
backs. I heard the twang of taut traces 
and saw the round collars bedded deep in 
bunches of rippling muscle. It seemed .in 
a way that that represented the north— 
that tense, unceasing effort, with the end 
of the trail always a little way ahead. 

“It’s a dog’s life!” I added. 

A weak sinew in my left leg was twinging 
a red-hot warning. 

“ Well,” contended Crawshay, bending a 
little forward as Muqua lengthened his 
stride, “I’m perfectly willing to change 
places with the factor here.” 

We struck the post in half an hour, the 
toboggan slithering over wind-swept ice, 
the challenge of the factor’s huskies rousing 
a wolfish excitement in the yellow breasts 
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of our racing team. Long ere we reached 
the door of the main building, it opened, 
and we could see a big, bearded man stand- 
ing very straight. He seemed quite insen- 
sible to the piercing cold. Once he shaded 
his gaze, but soon resumed his impassive 
scrutiny. 

“He factor here ten years, I guess,” 
grunted Muqua. “ Big man—very strong, 
sometimes very angry.” 

Crawshay chuckled and murmured some- 
thing about “the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.” Then he quickened his pace, 
and a moment later held out his hand. 

“ How do you—” 

That was all. His voice cut off in the 
queerest and most abrupt way possible. I 
blinked at him. He had grown suddenly 
rigid, and a dull flush was spreading be- 
neath the gray frost-patches on his seared 
cheeks. His arm, still extended, was quite 
stiff, and it seemed that his eyes had con- 
tracted to the veriest pin-points, so intense 
was their stare. 

Automatically my own gaze swung till I, 
too, peered at the factor. He was a big 
man, bearded almost to the temples. His 
caribou-skin coat did not disguise the long, 
powerful slope of his shoulders, nor did his 
weather-beaten appearance shroud an in- 
definite something that unaccountably 
quickened my pulse. His eyes shifted to 
me for an instant, and a curtain in my 
brain was ripped open. They were the 
Crawshay eyes! 

The younger man’s tones came in again, 
but with a deadly steadiness. 

“TI want to introduce you to my brother,’ 
Then, after an infinitesimal pause—“ Lord 
Elphick.” 


b 


IV 


As I look back on that moment, it seems 
full of drama, or at least it would have been 
had it involved any other than these two 
men. But as a matter of fact there fol- 
lowed no dramatic development whatever. 
The situation was undoubtedly tense, but 
it was also so overwhelmingly personal that 
it became the obvious and immediate desire 
of both Crawshays to prevent me from 
having any sense of intrusion. More than 


that, they even avoided each other’s glance 
with a certain studied indifference, as if 
this intimate affair almost savored of the 
indecent. The thing would be threshed out 
to the bitter end and in the Crawshay 
manner. They had instantly and mutually 
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decided that; but time and details could be 
settled later. 

Muqua dragged off the yelping team, and 
the factor. motioned us in. The quarters 
of this itinerant peer were the usual few 
low-roofed rooms behind the store. The 
latter was packed with trade stuff. He 
thrust more wood into an immense cast-iron 
stove, glanced, as I thought, a trifle uncer- 
tainly at a closed door, behind which we 
heard the soft shuffle of moccasined feet, 
then turned to me with the most offhand 
manner possible. 

“ My brother doesn’t take anything, but 
won’t you have a drink?” 

Young Crawshay grinned amiably, and 
I compromised on ginger tea. As the glow 
of it filtered tingling through my body, the 
two began to talk. It was not about Eng- 
land, save that the older man asked gravely 
about his father’s death. Crawshay told 
him succinctly, and, as evidence, fished the 
tightly folded cablegram out of his pack- 
sack. This was read stolidly, and as stol- 
idly handed back; then the two dropped 
quite automatically, and I with them, into 
those things which are the backbone of 
conversation anywhere north of the fifty- 
fourth parallel. 

Snowfall and fur-yield, migration of the 
caribou, trade and discovery—these were 
the palisades with which each of them 
fenced off his inmost thoughts. The slight 
drawl, the penultimate drop in tone, the 
amazing deliberation which seemed the 
more amazing when one remembered the 
crisis ahead—all these impressed me more 
than could a million ordinary Englishmen 
under normal circumstances. 

It might have been half an hour later 
that young Crawshay mentioned his bull 
musk-ox. 

His brother leaned forward a trifle. 

“You say you killed one?” 

“ Rather, a corker!” 

The other man fingered his glossy beard. 

“T say, that’s a bit awkward. They’re 
out of season for five years. I’m the jus- 
tice of the peace up here, and have to keep 
an eye on that sort of thing.” 

Two tiny wrinkles appeared at the cor- 
ners of Crawshay’s eyes. 

“Oh, that’s all right—I got a permit.” 

“Would you mind ”—the factor’s voice 
took on a touch of stiffness—‘‘ would you 
mind showing me that permit? The fine is 
rather heavy.” 

“ Of course.” 
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THE FACTOR WAS A BIG MAN, BEARDED ALMOST TO THE TEMPLES 


Crawshay busied himself with his pack- “ Thanks—that’s quite in order,” he 
sack, and pushed over the document. Lord said. 
Elphick read it slowly. “‘T reckoned I’d have to show it to some 
18 
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one,” remarked Crawshay casually; “ but 
I never thought- 

Just at this point the closed door opened 
behind us and Crawshay’s words died on 
his lips. On the threshold stood an Indian 
girl of about twenty-five—a beauty of the 
north. Two thick, twisted ropes of hair 
hung on her supple shoulders, framing a 
smooth, oval face, in which her coal-black 
eyes glistened like dusky pools. Her un- 
winking gaze rested first on me, shifted to 
Crawshay, where it dwelt fixedly, and final- 
ly swerved to the factor. Here it stayed, 
devouring the big man with extraordinary 
wist fulness. 

In the silence that followed one could 
count one’s pulse. Then Lord Elphick half 
rose. 

“ My wife,” he said very distinctly. 

I caught my breath and felt something 
pulling my glance toward Crawshay. A 
fine, vertical line deepened between his 
brows, and the muscles on his jaw stood 
out like knotted cord. Lord Elphick was 
regarding him with motionless intensity. 
Presently the younger brother got up and 
held out his hand to the girl. 

“How do you do?” he said very for- 
mally. 

I gasped at the triumph of it till I felt 
the small, warm palm against my own. 
The stare of the brothers had met and 
interlocked. We seemed to have reached 
any impasse when Lord Elphick laughed 
gruffly. 

‘We'll have supper now, for you chaps 
must be hungry. Muqua’s grubbing with 
my packers.” 

The meal passed as in a dream. In the 
middle of it the elder man got up abruptly, 
ferreted out an official-looking document, 
and laid it beside Crawshay’s plate. 

“ That may interest you,” he said dif- 
fidently, and went on waiting. 

Crawshay’s hand trembled ever so 
slightly as he opened it. Elphick smiled a 
little and glanced contentedly at the girl. 

“ Father Lapointe was stationed near 
here a couple of years ago,” he added. 
‘* Have some more caribou steak ?”’ 

With that the talk swung back like a 
sluggish stream to the doings of the north. 
Lady Elphick spoke not a word, but her 
breast heaved like the restless ground-swell 
before a storm. 

Immediately afterward I begged off, and 
went to my home-made cot in the next 
room. The factor bade me good night, 
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closing the door with the deliberate move- 
ment of one who leaves what is unimpor- 
tant to face that which is vastly pressing. 

For a while there was silence—till 
Crawshay’s slightly drawling tones became 
audible. Then, with the vision of those 
three taking on grotesque outlines in the 
dark, I fell asleep. 

y 

Ir must have been midnight when I 
awoke with a start. Lord Elphick was 
standing beside me. He waited while I 
struggled for consciousness. 

* Do you mind coming in for a few mo- 
ments?” he said very .quietly. “ My 
brother and I are trying to settle a rather 
important matter, and we should be glad of 
your assistance.” 

I blinked at him. 

* Yes, certa‘nly, but 

The Crawshay eyes flickered amusedly 
in the candle-light. 

“You can help-——if you will be so kind.” 
He said it in exactly the voice in which he 


might have asked for the sherry. “If 
you'll just come in, I'll explain—though 


you can probably imagine what it is.” 

The small living-room was in darkness, 
relieved only by the gleam of a single can- 
dle. The table had been moved away from 
the stove, in which a steady mutter of 
flame mingled softly with the whine of the 
north wind as it rushed past the heavy 
eaves. Through the window one could see 
the moon’s stark silver lying naked on 
ridge after ridge of frost-smitten wilderness. 

At the head of the table, close against 
the wall, was a chair, to which the factor 
motioned me. Behind this, against the 
rough-hewn timber, hung a rack of rifles 
and shotguns. The brothers sat on either 
side, opposite each other. 

Came the pad of light feet, and Lady 
Elphick squatted on the floor at my right, 
her back against a Hudson Bay musket 
with a rebored five-foot barrel. It was the 
point from which she could best see her 
husband’s face. On the table lay a pack 
of cards. 

There followed a little silence; then 
Crawshay glanced meaningly at the older 
man and nodded. 

“My brother and I,” began the latter, 
a little stiffly, ‘“‘ have agreed to differ. The 
point is that, owing to our father’s ‘death, 
I am_ now legally Lord Elphick.” He 
paused here, and his blue-gray eyes wan- 
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“I'VE BEEN THINKING A BIT ABOUT BOB 


dered musingly to the brown face beside 
me. ‘“ Legally Lord Elphick,” he repeat- 
ed. “ Without boring you with details, | 
can only say that it does not suit me to lay 
any claim to that title, and that I prefer 
to live here. It is—er—not necessary to 
go further into the matter, except to say 
that my decision is made. My brother, on 
the other hand, is equally determined that 
I shall go to England and assume the title. 
In that case I should, of course, take my 
wife with me. I have discussed the matter 
with her, and she is equally opposed to any 
such course. My brother states that if we 
persist in refusing he will make the whole 
affair public, and will decline to assume 
the title. The Elphick line would then, no 
doubt, expire with us. I think ”—here he 
glanced gravely at Crawshay—* that is 
how the matter stands. Perhaps you will 
explain what we now propose.” 
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YOU KNOW, IT REALLY WOULDN'T HAVE DONE” 


The younger man turned his pipe slowly 
between brown fingers. 

“It’s perfectly simple—we’re going to 
play for it. Whoever wins has the say. 
If I win, I send my brother to England, 
and he takes up the white man’s burden 
with his wife, of course—and all the rest 
of it. People would soon get used to it. 
That, as I see it, is his duty. If he wins, 
he sends me over, and I see the show 
through, while he remains officially dead. 
That’s it, I think?” 

The Crawshay eyes met for a moment, 
and the factor nodded. 

“We have agreed on three hands of 
poker. The best two out of three wins. 
We thought that perhaps it would be better 


if you were kind enough to deal. There 
will be the usual discarding—and no 
bluffing.” 

I stared at them each in turn. Craw- 
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shay was stuffing tobacco into his pipe. He 
stretched his legs. 

“ Deuced comfortable little box you’ve 
got here, Bob,” he grunted. 

Lord Elphick smiled a little. 

“Not bad, but I’ve got to get some 
more chinking stuffed into those walls next 
winter.” 

As he spoke, the girl beside me breathed 
hard. Of them all she alone betrayed in 
the faintest manner the depths that were 
so mightily stirred. 

“Well?” said Crawshay, drumming 
softly on the table. ‘‘ How about it?” 

Quite automatically I picked up the 
pack. It was a grotesque thing to hold 
a lineage and an estate thus between my 
fingers. I endeavored desperately to see 
myself doing this thing, but failed alto- 
gether. 

“Tf you are quite ready,” put in Lord 
Elphick, with grave politeness. 

A slow hammering set up in my breast, 
and I dealt ten cards, five to each man. 
The girl leaned a little forward, her eyes 
blazing. Crawshay picked up, and I saw 
his eyebrows lift undisguisedly. He 
glanced across at his brother. 

“ Three, please,” said the latter. 

He got them and, without the least 
change of expression, laid down two pairs— 
tens and fours. 

“ Mine, I think!” 

Crawshay’s voice held as steady as a 
rock while he methodically arranged two 
opposing pairs—knaves and eights. 

Silence fell again. I knew there was 
streaming to the factor from his wife an 
invisible fluid that had in it all the mystery, 
all the fascinating lure, of the silent places. 
His mate she was, and not while body and 
soul retained the last shadow of strength 
would she permit the uprooting of that life 
around which she had woven the very es- 
sence of her being. He was a god to her. 
Much honored was she in this husband— 
how much more greatly honored than she 
would be in that land across the bitter 
water, where the husbands of all women 
were white, and where freedom was not to 
be found at the end of however long a trail. 

Elphick took the second round with tens 
against sixes. My hand began to shake, 
and I stole a look at Crawshay. 

“ Matches, please,” he said affably. 

His brother pushed them over. 

“ After you with that one. Fact is, I’m 
a bit short of matches till the ice goes out.” 


‘card. She ~ was 
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Crawshay sucked noisily, and with easy 
deliberation gave back the tiny flame. Lord 
Elphick glanced at me over the top of it. 

“ Now, if you don’t mind, we'll get out 
of the woods.” 

I dealt, slowly and awkwardly, conscious 
that Lady Elphick’s eyes followed each 
quite motionless. She 
would go where her lord bade her. 

The mutter in the stove and the whine 
of the wind seemed to die away. Some- 
where outside a sleepy dog bayed strident- 
ly at the moon and subsided with a queer 
medley of whimpering growls. 

Simultaneously the brothers picked up 
their cards. 

“Two, please,” said Lord Elphick. 

Something baffling sped between him and 
the girl. I passed the two cards. over, 
though they appeared to stick to my fin- 
gers. Lady Elphick moved a shade closer, 
and I felt a quivering shoulder touch my 
knee. 

“ Three, please,” drawled Crawshay, 
through a film of faint smoke. 

A clammy weight began to drag at my 
arms. In ten seconds the thing would be 
done—and done, I felt, irretrievably. It 
was a terrific effort, but my fingers got into 
motion, however stiffly. 

“* One—two—three—” 

With the word on my lips there came a 
crash, then a deafening report that seemed 
to shatter my ear-drums. Followed a thick, 
blinding, stinging smoke. When it cleared, 
Lady Elphick was on her feet, with one 
hand pressed against a tumultuous breast. 
She stared terrified at the floor, her breath 
coming in short, tearing gasps. On the floor 
beside her lay the Hudson Bay musket, a 
gray wreath oozing from the five-foot 
barrel. The next moment she had fluttered 
to her husband and hidden her face. 

Lord Elphick laughed. 

“ That’s all right—nobody hurt. 
pected that to happen some day.” 

He murmured: in the girl’s. ear, then 
glanced across the table. ‘“ Ready?” 

‘I want another card,” said Crawshay. 
“ By George, that was a row!” 

I looked at him puzzled. 

‘“‘T gave you three,” I said. 

“I beg your pardon—you did not.” 

There was a note of surprise in his tone. 

“ But look here—” I began. 

“Will you be good enough to count my 
cards, and to search me, if you see fit?” 

His voice had the chill of ice. I felt the 


I ex- 
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flush rising to my forehead when Lord 
Elphick leaned forward a little. 

‘“* My brother says he only had two cards. 
That is quite satisfactory to me.”’ 

There was but one thing to do, and I 
did it. Crawshay picked up the additional 
pasteboard and settled back. A subtle 
change came over him—a change in which 
he seemed to grow gaunt and old. Then 
there was a shrug of the massive shoulders, 
and the Crawshay eyes gleamed out as clear 
and self-possessed as ever. 


“One pair,” he announced slowly. 
“ Aces!” 
For a second the moon and stars ap- 


peared to pause and the whole speechless 
north to hold its breath. 

“Mine, I think,” said Lord Elphick 
quietly, and laid down three queens. 

A definite and oppressive pause ensued, 
during which only the girl moved. Her 
arms suddenly went round her husband 
and strained him close. After that he 
kissed her very gravely and stood up. 
Crawshay, too, had risen, and the two 
faced each other without a word. Then 
the younger man held out his hand. 

His brother did the same, while a slow 
smile spread over his brown features. For 
an instant they gripped. 

“Good luck, old man!” said the elder. 

Crawshay coughed for the first time sirice 
we had left New York. 

“Tl do the best I can, Bob,” he an- 
swered simply. 

Then they both turned to me. 

VI 

My memory of the following hours is 
that till sunrise | was in the company of 
two hilarious schoolboys who vied with 
each other in unearthing the past and pic- 
turing the things they loved best. Elphick 
House was set before my eyes in such 
roseate tints that even Bob Crawshay’s wife 
began to look a little wistful. 

There was no reason now why I should 
not share this intimate revival. To live up 
to the promises then made I should have to 
spend half of my remaining years with a 
noble family in England and the other half 
in equally good company in the Land of 
Little Sticks. But suddenly the thing end- 


ed with a jerk, and the new Lord Elphick 
announced his intention of pushing on next 
day. 

“You see,’ he said thoughtfully, “ 
got to get that polar bear!” 


I’ve 
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Bob Crawshay nodded. 

“Td jolly well like to come with you, 
but this is a busy month for trade.” 

* Anything I can send you?” 

“No, I think not, except papers. We 
get mail every four months, and, I say ”— 
here he grinned, and his arm went round 
the girl—‘‘ how’s Mary Stairs?” 

“ Ripping! You’re a sort of dear and 
misty memory—she wouldn’t give you up 
for anything.” 

“Those advertisements, you know!” 
chuckled the big man. “I used to wait 
for em and fairly eat ’em up.” : 

The parting was as unemotional. as the 
rest of it. If Crawshay felt any reaction 
he did not betray it, and we fell auto- 
matically into that silent march of the 
north during which the mind. of the 
marcher explores all lands save that whose 
long miles spin so slowly behind him. 

Straight across country we went till we 
hit the coast. Here Crawshay stolidly 
killed his bear, incidentally saving the dogs 
from a mauling. . Then we laid off for a 
day’s rest, camping in a gully whose tim- 
bered throat opened to the-sea.- Eastward 
to the horizon lay the great bay, a scintil- 
lating plain of dazzling ice. 

That night, overhauling my kit, I slipped 
on the shooting-coat that I had worn when 
Elphick House was shuffled in a pack of 
dog-eared cards. It was a marvel of a 
garment, with pockets secreted everywhere 
in its heavy folds. The touch of the thing 
created the scene again, and I explored it 
absently. 

“ Cracking good 
Crawshay, stretching 
“ New York?” 

I nodded. Just then my horny fingers 
touched something smooth and unmistak- 
able in one of the pockets. 

“What did they stick you for it?” 

“ Twenty—no, thirty dollars.” 

My voice took on a queer lift. I had 
caught an echo of an explosion and a 
glimpse of a brown, oval face with black 
and baffling eyes. Light spread in my 
brain. 

Crawshay rolled over and stared sea- 
ward into the dusk. 

“ They’ve got ‘em in London at sixty 
shillings.” 

I did not answer, but furtively lifted the 
card that I had found in my pocket, and 
glanced at it. It was an ace—the ace of 
diamonds. 


coat that!” 
his great 


vawned 
body. 














Time turned back on itself. I heard 
Crawshay’s level tones inviting me _ to 
search him if I doubted his word, and the 
elder man’s assurance that his brother’s 
statement—that he had drawn only two 
cards—was enough. I knew now where 
the third card, which would have made 
Crawshay the winner, had gone, and I 
knew who had snatched it and slipped it 
out of sight. I heard the soft pad of moc- 
casined feet, and noted once more the ex- 
traordinary and noiseless agility of the girl’s 
supple body. It was not for more than five 
seconds that the smoke of the Hudson Bay 
musket had filled the room, and when it 
cleared she had been on her feet, apparent- 
ly terrified. Then, but not till then, she 
had crouched beside her husband. In five 
seconds of smoke the house of Elphick had 
rocked on its historic footings. 
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At that point in my reflections Crawshay 
sat up and put his big hands upon his 
knees. 

“I’ve been thinking a bit about Bob. 
You know, it really wouldn’t have done— 
though I swore it would.” 

The card crumpled stiffly in my fingers. 

“ He knew it wouldn’t, too,” I ventured. 

Three months later I saw the new Lord 
Elphick off at Halifax. Some time after I 
reached New York there arrived a small 
parcel containing a splendid otter-skin, soft 
and silky, with the smell of smoke-tan cling- 
ing to its yellow hide. Every year since 
then the same thing has happened, till 
now my coilection of precious fur is begin- 
ning to be known. The parcels are always 
addressed in a stilted hand, with letters 
formed painfully and singly, like those of a 
child learning to write. 


HER FLAG 


THE widow's house is close by the marsh, 
Where the wind is chill and the wind is harsh; 
There hangs from the window’s middle bar 

A service flag with a single star. 


The widow's room seems strangely bare, 

As though it missed what had once been there; 
And the wind leaks in and flutters afar 

The service flag with the single star. 


The widow herself is thin and old, 

Her hair is gray which once was gold; 

She cannot keep back a wistful sigh, 

But her heart is proud and her eyes are dry. 
She knows that her tears will never mar 

Her service flag with her single star. 


Brander Matthews 
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FTER the Shakespeare enthusiasm 
incident to the tercentenary celebra- 
tions of 1916, the- expected has 
happened. Performances of the bard have 
dwindled so sadly that last season there 


Matthew White, Jr. 


were only two brief showings of him in New 
York, and this year, up to early April, there 
have been no night performances at all. 
Which makes pertinent a recapitulation of 
opinions from various managers culled by 











LENORE ULRIC, LEADING WOMAN IN BELASCO'S MELODRAMA SUCCESS, 
From a photograph by Aibé. New 
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LOUISE GROODY, A NEWCOMER WHO SCORED AS THE YOUNG MINISTER'S BRIDE IN 
York 


From a photograph by Hall, New 


the Suz in July, 1916, on the question 
whether Shakespeare can be made to pay. 

Belasco proved himself a true prophet 
by replying that, in his opinion, the tercen- 
tenary celebration would have no special 
effect on the future popularity of the plays 
of Shakespeare. He added that “ this 
popularity would always be heightened 
when a new personality is found and given 
an opportunity to- interpret Shakespearian 
roles.” He evidently does not believe that 
personality has been discovered in David 
Warfield, as he has not yet given that actor 
his longed-for opportunity to play S/ylock. 
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‘root, Toot!” 


Marc Klaw declared bluntly that he 
didn’t think Shakespeare could be made to 
pay in the commercial theater, while Lee 
Shubert held that the difficulty that “ now 
confronts the manager when he would offer 
a revival of a Shakespeare play is in find- 
ing suitable actors.” 

A. H. Woods agreed with Mr. Klaw, so 
did Oliver Morosco, while Arthur Hopkins 
came out boldly with the pessimistic asser- 
tion that “the only theatrical offering in 


New York, not dependent on a star, which 
is definitely sure of its audience in advance 
is the Ziegfeld Follies.” 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR AS KATHERINE IN 
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“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW,” ONE OF THE 


THREE SHAKESPEARE HEROINES SHE PLAYED AT APRIL MATINEES 


From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York 


And yet time was when “ Hamlet ” ran 
for one hundred consecutive nights in New 
York. This was at the old Winter Garden 
Theater on lower Broadway, where Edwin 
Booth played the melancholy Dane from 
November 21, 1864, until late in -March, 
1865. This was in war times, you must re- 
member. The feat had never before been 
accomplished with “Hamlet” in any 
country, and to the best of my knowledge 
it has never been equaled since. Great 
runs, to be sure, have been achieved with 


Shakespeare both in New York and Lon- 
don, where Tree’s “Henry VIII” ran 
an entire season, but this was owing to 
special scenic outfittings. Nor am I for- 
getting the marked success of Forbes 
Robertson’s Hamlet—the finest, to my 
mind, of modern times. 

But while Broadway nights have been 
barren of any showing of the master drama- 
tist, Forty-Eighth Street afternoons have 
witnessed some very interesting offerings 
under the auspices of the Shakespeare 























“JULIUS CAHSAR” 


From a photograph by the Otto 
Sarony Company, New York 


Theater. Alas, in all 
Manhattan there is no 
structure of brick and 
mortar so called — nor in 
London, for the matter of 
that, save for a playhouse 
in the despised Clapham 
section, on what in New 
York would be dubbed the 
Subway Circuit! No, the 
Shakespeare Playhouse in 
Gotham represents simply 
an idea, originating with 
Frank McEntee, a Cana- 
dian who has acted with 
the Ben Greet players and 
more recently in “ The 
Yellow Jacket.” As he 
phrased it in a statement 
sent out to the press: 


The Shakespeare Playhouse 
is not a place or a habitation. 
It is a dream of the American 
stage that a little group of lov- 
ers of Shakespeare and the fine 
art of acting are trying to 
make come true. 





TYRONE POWER AS BRUTUS IN 
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The new scheme came into being hand in 
hand with an appeal to the school-children. 
The Cort Theater was secured for Friday 
matinées at half past three o’clock, and for 
Saturday mornings, when the children 
would be free. Of well-known players, Edith 
Wynne Matthison was the first to lend 
her assistance, with her Portia in “ The 


HELEN WARE, WHO RECENTLY REALIZED HER AMBITION TO PLAY 
“LADY MACBETH" UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE THEATER IN NEW YORK 
From a copyrighted photograph by Ira Hill, New York 
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GAIL KANE, A LEADING WOMAN FROM THE LEGITIMATE 
WHO STILL CONTINUES IN PICTURES 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 





Merchant of Venice” and her 
Rosalind in “ As You Like It.” 

But it was with “ Julius Cesar ” 
that the enterprise challenged the 
attention of the critics by a cast of 
really extraordinary caliber. Ty- 
rone Power got away from the 
title-rédle in “ Chu Chin Chow” 
long enough to rehearse and act 
Brutus, while Cyril Keightley took 
off a few hours from “The Off 
Chance” and Ethel Barrymore to 
be the “lean and hungry” Cas- 
sius, a character which he did more 
than merely look. Then there was 
Walter Hampden for Antony and 
Howard Kyle in the name-part. 
The scenery was adequate but not 
overpowering, . curtains serving 
mostly for set pieces where the lat- 
ter would foot up any. expense. 
Even so, we were much better off 
than were those who attended the 
play in Shakespeare’s day; and 
with such players as Mr. McEntee 
secured, what boots scenery beside 
the reading of the lines? 

The audiences, you ask? Ex- 
cellent, and not merely a full or- 
chestra with the balcony and the 
gallery holding only a front-row 
fringe. Schools from as far away 
as Tarrytown sent in applications 
for seats in these less expensive re- 
gions in such blocks that the ca- 
pacity was exhausted, and repeti- 
tions were given the following 
week. The highest price was a 
dollar and fifty cents, and there 
was a big enough sale to enable 
the management to pay the actors 
for their services—not, of course, 
at the rate that principals in the 
Follies, for instance, would expect; 
but then, as Mr. McEntee truly 
observes in his circular, “it is 
Shakespeare that the actors of the 
largest gifts love best to play.” 

Tyrone Power was born in Lon- 
don in 1869, but made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage in this coun- 
try. He spent two seasons with 
the famous Mme. Janauschek, and 
in the nineties he was for eight 
years with Augustin Daly, during 
which period he had good drilling 
in Shakespeare. He then returned 
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to England, where he acted with 
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JANE GREY, WHO SUCCEEDED MARJORIE RAMBEAU IN “EYES OF YOUTH,’ ONE OF NEW 


YORK S ALL-SEASON 


From a photograph by 
Beerbohm Tree at His Maijesty’s. Back in 
America again, he joined Mrs. Fiske’s com- 
pany, with which some of his -notable per- 
formances have been the Marquis of Steyne 
in “ Becky Sharp ” and Judas in “ Mary of 
Magdala.”’ Other stars he supported were 
Julia Marlowe, as Charles Brandon in 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” and 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, with whom he did 


Alfred Cheney 


HITS 
Kaeso of Noricum in “ Adrea.” This last 
was in 1905. 

Mention of Mrs. Carter reminds me that 
I saw her last some three years ago, on 
the screen in “Du Barry.” The other 
day a brief paragraph in Variety stated that 
she was making her home in Dayton, Ohio, 
where it was proposed to name a new 
theater in her honor. 
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BETH LYDY, LEADING WOMAN IN THE MUSICAL-COMEDY HIT AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM THEATER, 
“THE RAINBOW GIRL" 


From a photograph by Marceau, Boston 
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FRANCINE LARRIMORE, IN “ PARLOR, 


BEDROOM, AND BATH” 


From a photcgraph by Lewis-Smith, 
Chicago 


Returning to Mr. Power, 
his Robert Smith in ‘“ The 
Servant in the House” 
(1908) was a part that won 
him much praise and car- 
ried him through a couple 
of seAsons. Previous to his 
engagement with “ Chu 
Chin Chow ” he was'in the 
pictures—in fact, he owns a 
film company of his -own, 
the Washington Motion- 
Picture Corporation. 

Last October, when “Chu 
Chin Chow ” was first pro- 
duced, Mr. Power stated in 
an interview that he didn’t 
intend to have his company 
produce Shakespeare _pic- 
tures, one reason being that 
it would be ridiculous to 
omit Shakespeare’s great 
speeches and famous lines. 
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He contended, moreover, 
that he didn’t think the 
public wanted to see 
Shakespeare on either the 
stage or the screen. He was 
quite right, so far as the 
movies are concerned. Sir 
Herbert Tree’s “ Macbeth,” 
for instance, fell as flat in 
the cinemas as the surface 
of the screen itself. 

Taking out the envelope 
in my archives devoted to 
Helen Ware, the first cut- 
ting I picked up was dated 
on the back “ 1907:” Turn- 
ing it over, I read the head- 
ing: “ Would Play Lady 
Macbeth.” (The item went 
on to state that Miss Ware, 
then acting in “ The Road 
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ALMA TELL, LEADING WOMAN IN THE HATTONS’ NEWEST COMEDY, “ THE SQUAB FARM, 
A REFLECTION OF LIFE IN THE MOVIES 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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to Yesterday ””— which, by the bye, is 
soon to be musicalized, I hear—had been 
studying Lady Macbeth for two years 
and hoped some day to be called upon 
to interpret the part. Everything comes 
to her who waits, it is said, so Miss 
Ware, who had been waiting eleven years 
to do the famous sleep-walking scene 
before an audience, gets her chance with the 
Shakespeare Playhouse. She is a believer 
in schools of acting, having graduated from 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
from which she passed into Maude Adams’s 
company in “ The Little Minister” as an 
extra. 

Her first recognition on Broadway was in 
“The Road to Yesterday,” which re- 
mained in town an entire season. Later on 
she made a hit in the lead of “ The Third 
Degree,” and was afterward in “ The 
Price.” Delving further into the envelope 
of which I have already spoken, I find that 
while playing in the latter piece, in 1911, 
Miss Ware gave some excellent advice to 
would-be actresses. It was headed “‘ Home, 
or Your Name Hung in Electric Lights?” 
The title was pointed by her summing up, 
from which I cannot forbear quoting: 


Whenever a girl asks me whether I advise her 
to go on the stage, I say to her: 

“It all depends on the sort of a woman you 
are. "Way down in your soul, do you know that 
the thing you want most in life, if God is good 
to you, is a husband, a home, and babies? If you 
do, then don’t go on the stage. Wait for the 
man.” 

Sometimes a girl says to me: 

“Well, can’t I wait for him while I’m on the 
stage?” 

And I answer: 

“ Yes, but by the time he comes you won't be 
the sort of woman you would have been if you 
had waited for him off the stage. If you are to 
be a great star, you must pass through tremendous 
experiences; you must know emotions before you 
can depict them. And the school of the world in 
which emotions are taught doesn’t turn out good 
wives, litile girl.” 

Miss Ware herself, I may add, chose the 
electric lights instead of a husband, and just 
now she is more eagerly in quest of a play 
than of a mate. In default of finding just 
what she wanted she has of late years been 
in the movies, one of her biggest feats in 
screenland being the lead in “ The Garden 
of Allah.” 

Before passing from Shakespeare to 
more modern instances, I should add that 
in the Shakespeare Playhouse performances 
Walter Hampden served as both the Othel- 
lo and the Hamlet, and a word may be 
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given to Ellen Terry, who celebrated her 
seventieth birthday on February 27. Her 
career has embraced twenty-three Shake- 
spearian parts, four of them boys that she 
impersonated in her childhood. Her great- 
est are her Portia, her Ophelia, and her 
Beatrice. On the occasion of her birthday 
she was in the second week of an engage- 
ment at the London Coliseum, giving the 
trial scene from “ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” She was born at Coventry, the 
daughter of provincial players, and is the 
sister of Kate, Marion, Florence, George, 
Charles, and Fred Terry. Her very first 
appearance, at the age of eight, was made 
in Shakespeare, as Mamillius, in “ A Win- 
ter’s Tale.” The famous partnership be- 
tween her and the late Henry Irving, begin- 
ning in 1878, lasted twenty-four years, her 
first appearance in America occurring in 
1883. 

So far as critical comment went, Helen 
Ware fared better with her Lady Macbeth 
than Laurette Taylor with her abbreviated 
portrayal of three Shakespeare heroines— 
Juliet, Katherine, and Portia. The two 
actresses, as it happened, took their dip 
into the classics at two New York theaters 
on the same April afternoon. One critic 
found chief fault with Miss Taylor’s idea 
of presenting Shakespeare in tabloid, call- 
ing it an experiment ill-conceived. Another 
comment alleged that her chief defect was 
vocal: 


She lacked volume and richness in reading the 
réles. Her curious, hesitating trick of voice, so 
delightful in Peg and the little shop-girl of 
“ Happiness,” ripped all the melody from the 
speeches of Portia and Juliet. 

A third reviewer discovered that in her 
Katherine “ what she did was generally 
competent and intelligent, but was undis- 
tinguished. The voice sounded no more 
like Laurette Taylor than the wig was like 
her accustomed shock of yellow hair. She 
was an observant and careful tiger-cat 
watching herself attentively. Her lack of 
strong personal characteristics was not be- 
cause she was the character and not the 
woman the public so much admires; she 
was merely not much of anybody. And in 
the balcony scene from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ the tone of amorous ecstasy was 
altogether absent.” 

All of which may have been sad reading 
for Miss Taylor, but who shall say that 
her husband, Hartley Manners, did not in- 
wardly rejoice and say to himself: 





BIT, dang 
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“You see, they like her only in my 
plays!” 

Which would seem to be the case, for 
even “ Happiness ””—of which my readers 
may recall I was very dubious at New 
Year’s time—is still with us as the trees 
begin to bud. 


WAR AND THE DRAMA 


I know of no better bridge to span the 
chasm between Shakespeare and the so- 


called commercial drama than a brief notice : 


of “Getting Together,” a _ recruiting- 
propaganda war play that toured the 
country with week stands in the big 
cities during the early spring. The piece 
itself was written by Major Beith (lan 
Hay), Hartley Manners, and Percival 
Knight—the last-named being an actor who 
made his first hit here as Peter Doody, the 
unlucky jockey in “ The Arcadians,” back 
in 1910. Blanche Bates and Holbrook 
Blinn headed the company, and Miss Bates 
—in private life the wife of George Creel, 
head of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion—made a ringing speech on patriotic 
service between the acts. 

Percival Knight proved wonderful as a 
British sergeant, but the big hit was rung 
up, or rather sung up, by Lieutenant Gitz 
Rice of the first Canadian contingent, who, 
besides acting, played and sang his own 
songs—‘ You’ve Got to Go In or Go Un- 
der” and “We Stopped Them on the 
Marne.” He is also responsible for “ We 
Want to Go Home,” sung with exquisite 
comedy effect by Percival Knight. Although 
the piece was put on primarily for propa- 
ganda purposes, there’s a lot of humor in 
it, and it contains the most realistic going- 
over-the-top scene I’ve ever witnessed. 
Even George Jean Nathan was moved by 
it. I can say no more. 

On the subject of war plays, Jacques 
Copeau, -director of the French Playhouse 
in New York—the old Garrick—declared 
that in his opinion “ the true artist should 
refrain from touching this sacred thing. 
What? While this terrible nightmare still 
hovers over the world, while every day, in 
the four quarters of the universe the fright- 
ful bloodshed continues, while the issue of 
the struggle still hangs in the balance, 
should we speculate on a counterfeit of the 
tragedy which is being played ‘ over there’ 
in order to augment the receipts at the box- 
office? It would be a disgusting spectacle, 
and I would never consent to it.” 
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M. Copeau, who is the leader of the new 
dramatic art in France, and is to Paris, as 
an English critic said of him, what Gran- 
ville Barker is to London, came to this 
country last spring, after himself partici- 
pating in the big fight, and was persuaded 
to found a theater for the French language 
in New York which should embody his 
ideals. Plenty of backing was forthcom- 
ing, and the house opened with a Moliére 
play late in November, the first season con- 
tinuing with varied changes of bill until 
April. 

M. Copeau will be forty years old next 
year, was born in Paris, and comes of a 
family of manufacturers. I agree with him 
in what he said about war plays and war 
titles for plays so far as mere flag-waving 
for the sake of the box-office is concerned; 
but to such pieces as “Lilac Time ”— 
which, by the way, has duplicated in Chi- 
cago the hit it registered in New York— 
there can be no possible objection. Indeed, 
one’s patriotism is likely to be much more 
effectually stirred by some thrilling scene 
on the stage than by anything that one can 
read on the printed page. 

Which reminds me that I have just read 
“ The Glory of His Country,” by Frederick 
Landis, the book on which Augustus 
Thomas founded his play “ The Copper- 
head.” And I take off my hat to Mr. 
Thomas. A more rambling, unsatisfying 
story it has seldom been my ill fortune to 
come across. All that Mr. Thomas used 
of it was the last few pages, including the 
famous speech of Milt Shanks. The rest 
of the novel has to do with the political 
ambitions of a young lawyer whom Shanks, 
a crack-brained old fellow, puts in nomina- 
tion as a candidate for Congress. 

Mr. Landis, who was born in 1872, re- 
sides in Logansport, Indiana, was Con- 
gressman himself from 1903 to 1907, and 
in 1912 ran as Progressive candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana. He is a 
brother of Charles Landis, also a former 
Congressman, and of Kenesaw Landis, a 
Federal judge. “ The Glory of His Coun- 
try,” his first book, was published in 1910. 
Meanwhile, as I write, in early April, “‘ The 
Copperhead ” continues its career to big 
business at the Shubert, where its run be- 
gan on the 18th of February. 

Speaking of war plays, Donald MacDon- 
ald, who played the hero in “ Toot, Toot!” 
could not stand wearing the khaki only in 
musical comedy, so he resigned and went 

















into the marines. His place was taken by 
Paul Frawley, last seen here in Norworth’s 
“ Odds and Ends of 1917,” who makes a 
manly Lieutenant Mallory. He, too, awaits 
call, but may have gone the way of Mac- 
Donald voluntarily by the time you are 
reading this. 

In the part of the young minister’s wife, 
Henry W. Savage exploits a discovery at 
the cabarets. To be sure, Louise Groody 
was once as close to Broadway as the New 
Amsterdam Theater, in “Around the Map,” 
but neither she nor the “ Map” made 
much of an impression, so she went back 
to the cabarets, with which she had taken 
up on first arriving in New York from 
Texas, as being easier to negotiate than the 
stage door. From her success in “ Toot, 
Toot!” it is safe to predict that hereafter 
the cabarets must get along without her. 

If there had been no “Seven Days’ 
Leave” we should probably have had no 
“ American Ace,” billed as the “ big patri- 
otic melodrama” at the Casino, for 
undoubtedly the hit of the one was the in- 
spiration for the other. That dyed-in-the- 
wool melodramatist, Lincoln J. Carter, 
wrote “ An American Ace.” If you don’t 
already know it, I may tell you that an ace 
is an aviator who has brought down at 
least five enemy planes. 

Carter achieved fame and fortune with 
“ The Fast Mail,” written in 1884, and he 
builds all his plays from or to some great 
mechanical effect; so I was rather surprised 
at the really good work in the middle part 
of “An American Ace.” There are, of 
course, thrills galore, and fine acting is 
done in the name-part by James L. Crane, 
who hails from Illinois, and whom New 
York last saw in “ The Pawn.” He sup- 
ported Helen Ware when she starred in 
“The Price,” has managed stock compa- 
nies in Troy and Schenectady, and is a 
graduate of Williams College. 


THE TOWN’S MOST TASTEFUL PLAYHOUSE 


Why is it that plays about plays nearly 
always fail? I was making a remark some- 
thing like this to a companion after seeing 
“The Fountain of Youth,” when he came 
back with the retort: 

“ But ‘The Show Shop’ did not fail.” 

“ Didn’t it?” I rejoined. “ At any rate 
it put Doug Fairbanks in the movies.” 

“The Fountain of Youth ” is all about 
a play of that name, a highbrow affair in 
which the commercial manager whom the 
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angel engages to produce it has no confi- 
dence; but it succeeds in spite of its intel- 
lectual appeal, and is supposed to make 
barrels of money for all concerned. That 
is more than the piece about it will do for 
Henry Miller, who used it to open his new 
theater, named for himself, which is the 
most tasteful playhouse in New York. 
Louis Evan Shipman, who wrote “ Darcy 
of the Guards” for Mr. Miller years ago, 
is the author. The hero is constantly harp- 
ing upon his advanced age; and yet Mr. 
Miller’s attempt to look just as he used to 
do when he played at the old Lyceum, in 
the eighties, is so successful as to make all 
the references to gray hairs and lost waist- 
lines go for naught. 

After all, in this instance, the theater 
and not the play’s the thing. Very many 
of our leading houses have been opened 
with failures, and on Mr. Miller’s house- 
bill, which is as neat as his theater, we 
have the promise of works by such writers 
as Langdon Mitchell — possibly the new 
vehicle for Ruth Chatterton—A. E. 
Thomas, and H. V. Esmond, the last- 
named being the only Englishman on the 
list. The company of actors is an eminent- 
ly capable one, including Frank Kemble 
Cooper, from Laurette Taylor’s forces; 
Olive Tell, fresh from “ General Post ”; 
Lucile Watson, of “ Losing Eloise,” and 
Hilda Spong, who returned from a long 
visit to her native Australia two years ago 
to play the name-part in Arnold Daly’s re- 
vival of “ Candida.” 

Mr. Miller says that he built his new 
theater in Forty-Third Street, not as a 
money-making proposition, but to embody 
certain ideals which he has long cherished. 
There has been much speculation as to 
where he obtained the cash for the enter- 
prise. It never seems to occur to these 
wondering folk that possibly he earned it 
himself. The three Ruth Chatterton plays 
have been big box-office winners. So was 
“The Servant in the House,” and so was 
“The Great Divide ” before that. To get 
the five thousand dollars that financed his 
first producing venture, “ Zira,”” Mr. Miller 
went into vaudeville. 


WHISPERS IN THE WINGS 


THE other day I met Fritz Williams. 

“T am surprised,” I told him, “ that 
‘The King’ did not last longer in town. 
So perhaps it is true that the absolutely 
clean play pays best.” 
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“TI don’t think the sex question enters 
into the game as much,” rejoined Williams 
frankly, “as did the fact that Broadway 
wanted more of Ditrichstein in ‘ The King.’ 
After all, he is the star, the man the people 
paid to see, and they wanted more of him 
than the nature of ‘ The King’ permits 
them to get.” 

Which I thought was a very nice thing 
for a member of a star’s supporting com- 
pany to say. 

* * * * 

IMAGINE “ The Easiest Way ” minus its 
sex element, and you have Eugene Walter’s 
latest play, “ Nancy Lee,” in which his 
wife, Charlotte Walker, is playing a part 
big enough and doing it well enough to get 
her name in the electrics—where it doesn’t 
glow. The piece was tried out unsatisfac- 
torily last season with the title of “A Small- 
Town Girl,” or something like that. It 
was originally written as “The Tricky 
Mrs. Trevor,” by H. Crownin Wilson, an 
English army officer, and subsequently got 
into the hands of Eugene Walter, who re- 
wrote it for his wife’s use. The play 
has been cast into a mold which reminds 
me on the one hand of “ Sinners,” and on 
the other of the big second act of “ The 
Thief.” The latter comparison is suggest- 
ed by a great scene between Miss Walker 
and Lewis S. Stone, in which the latter tells 
her that she is a contemptible woman. Of 
course he ends by marrying her, but this is 
brought about through incidents athrill 
with popular appeal. They are well put 
over by both Miss Walker—recently in the 
pictures—and Mr. Stone, seen here last in 
“The Brat,” with Jobyna Howland as the 
woman about town who considers that she 
earns every cent a man spends on her by 
deigning to waste her good time in enter- 
taining him. 

~ * * * 


” 


I ENJOYED the “ Midnight Revue ” atop 
the Century more than I have any other of 
these after-theater affairs. Conversing 
about it afterward with William Elliott, 
one of its sponsors, I agreed with him that 
it was a clean bill of entertainment run off 
in record time. The first number projects 
several pretty girls’ heads uniquely through 
the curtain at half past eleven, and the 
twentieth number, “ Love Me in the Can- 
dle-Light,” is sung at half past one, wher 
New York’s war-time curfew rings. Speak- 
ing of pretty girls, even the vaunted Fol- 
lies can furnish no more entrancing speci- 
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mens than the Century Grove, which can 
draw on “Oh, Lady, Lady!”—also man- 
aged by the new Century entrepreneurs, 
that up-and-doing trio of young managers, 
Elliott, Comstock, and Gest. 

* * * * 


In February, 1902, on the morning after 
the first production of “ Foxy Grandpa” 
at the Fourteenth Street Theater, one of 
the reviewers said: 


_An exceptionally clever young leading man was 
disclosed ip Clifton Crawford. His sneezing 
specialty was immense. 


It was the first time that my attention 
had been drawn to Crawford, and I was so 
much impressed by his work that I ar- 
ranged an interview. In due course I got 
to know him very well, and I can testify 
to the up-hill work he had at the start in 
winning recognition for his songs, now one 
of his big assets in the plays that star him. 
“ Eve” is the clever one that he contrib- 
utes to “ Fancy Free,” an enjoyable enter- 
tainment in which Crawford is supported 
by that wonderful dancer from the Winter 
Garden, Marilynn Miller. Miss Miller has 
grown so much that I did not recognize her 
at first when she came on with her hair up. 
Ray Raymond, a recruit from vaudeville, 
and a young man of good voice and good 
appearance, has the two knock-out numbers 
of the piece in “ A Cocktail of Flowers ” 
and “ When the Moon Shines Down.” 

* * *x * 


FREDERIC AND FANNy Hatton, of Chi- 
cago, have beaten all records this season 
for the number of productions they have 
landed on Broadway. To be sure, “ The 
Indestructible Wife” lasted less than a 
month, but its production, followed by that 
of “ The Squab Farm,” gave them three 
shows in town for the year. The last- 
named, as I write, is running side by side 
with “ Lombardi, Limited,” in which Leo 
Carrillo has been disporting himself as the 
man dressmaker since Labor Day. ‘“ The 
Squab Farm ” shows up the inner workings 
of the movie game in a fashion that has 
caused the picture folk to enter protests. 
Alma Tell, the leading woman, a sister of 
Olive Tell, is said to have refused to follow 
Stage directions in regard to costume, or 
rather lack of costume, just as does Virginia 
Leslie, the character she depicts. Thus the 
management had to get along with a lame 
conclusion to what was to have been the 
most sensational act. 
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FRENCH couple, famed in the annals of contemporary European 

theatrical art, recently passed through New York on their way to 

Havana and South America, commissioned by their government to 
do what they could to arouse a keener and more sympathetic understanding 
of France among the Latins of this hemisphere. The two envoys were 
M. Lugné Poe, the producer of subtle, strange, or daring dramatic works 
that other Parisian managers have refused to take up for fear of box-office 
results, and his wife, Mme. Suzanne Després, the one French actress who 
puts superficially unattractive art higher than physical beauty and is willing 
to sacrifice an indiscriminate popularity for the sake of a chance to stimulate 
thought in those able to think. They did not leave France to reap personal 
laurels, but to serve their country, under orders, as soldiers of France. 

Mme. Després, a simple little woman with a clear, direct, blue gaze, is 
too full of the great tragedy for which all Europe is the stage to speak of it 

in general terms. Perhaps, also, she stands too close to it to be able as 
yet to detach the general from the particular; the particular is still too 
intensely vivid. 

“In our street in Paris,” she said, “ there is a private school for boys. 
The head master had four sons in the army, and three of them were killed. 
One morning he received a message. He assembled his boys as usual, and 
addressed them thus: 

“*Tt is in grief that I must tell you that my fourth son has fallen on 
the field of honor. Boys, let us sing the “ Marseillaise ”!’ 

“ And he sang it with them! Neither Rome nor Sparta ever surpassed 
such stoicism. 

“In our house there lived a lady whose only son, I knew, was in the 
army. One day the concierge told me that he had been killed. When next 
I met the lady in the hall I took her hand and mumbled what I could 
think of at the moment to comfort her. ‘If only he had been wounded 
instead, lost a limb, lost his eyesight, or if he had been taken prisoner!’ 
At that the lady withdrew her hand and raised it in protest. ‘Ah, no, 
madame! Much rather than have him in the hands of the Germans I would 
have him where he is now, in the hands of le bon Dieu!’ That’s how the 
mothers of France feel!” 

Atheism, which never gnawed more than skin-deep into the average 
Frenchman, has been swept clean away, says Mme. Després, though she 
herself is not a churchgoer. And anticlericalism, she thinks, is dead in 
France. 

“How could it survive, after all that our soldiers, gassed, maimed, 
wounded, and dying, have seen the priests do for them? And remember 
that the priests, if within military age, were soldiers like the rest themselves; 
yet, besides their duties in the ranks, they have constantly undertaken, even 
under the most forbidding circumstances and at the risk of their lives, to give 
the consolations of the church where they could, first aid where it was neces- 
sary, and, to the dying, a renewal of the often forgotten but always consoling 
hope for a life after death.” 

M. Lugné Poe also speaks of a France swept clean by the war, but when 
he does so he thinks more of darts and letters than of religion. 

“ Speaking of what I know best "—leaving to the politicians what 
belongs to the politicians, though in common-sense politics he could give 
lessons to many of them—‘“I don’t for a moment regret the effect of the 
war on French dramatic literature. A cleaning-out was necessary, and it 
has come to pass. I believe that of all the plays written in France and 
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Belgium between the Franco-Prussian War and the present vastly greater 
conflict, no more than two, or possibly three, will survive—‘Parisienne,’ 
by Henri Becque; ‘ Poil de Carotte,’ by Jules Renard, and perhaps ‘ Le 
Pardon,’ by Jules Lemaitre. Others may perhaps survive for five years, or 
ten, or twenty, but there is nothing vital, universal, in them to make them 
really live.” 

This from the man who introduced Maeterlinck to France! 

“ There is a revolt in France against all that pseudoliterary trash. No 
one wants to spend an evening with Bernstein, Bataille, or even Porto-Riche, 
the most literary of our generation aside from the three authors I mentioned. 

“Of course, the French flock to see revues and such froth nowadays, 
but only as a mental relief. You can see the music-halls crowded with men 
in uniform and women in mourning-veils. The women alone would never 
think of going, but when their husbands and sons come home on furlough 
their only thought is to divert their minds as far as possible from the grim 
business of war. If they can see their men laugh at a joke, they are all but 
ready to fling away their black veils. No woman in France lives for herself 
these days; they all live for their men, the defenders of France.” 

If there are any in the United States who still think of France in the 
terms of discarded fiction, as a land of frivolous joys, they should hear the 
message of Lugné Poe and Suzanne Després. 


* * * * * 


HE Federal government, long possessed of a Department of Labor, 
has decided that it might be wise to establish a definite and con- 
sistent labor policy. With relation to certain factors and conditions 

that grow up in the body politic and affect all those who work, it has been 
the habit to let matters drift, to form no opinion as to whether existing 
tendencies are good or bad, to make no effort to mold the future. 

When the Council of National Defense began to take stock of industrial 
needs for the winning of the war, it recognized the prime importance of 
the problem of labor, and established an industrial-service section. In 
charge of its investigations it placed Leon Carroll Marshall, dean of the 
school of commerce and administration of the University of Chicago and 
a recognized authority on the broad subject of industry and business. 

Professor Marshall was young for a man of his standing in the educa- 
tional world, being still under forty. It is said that wherever one goes one 
is sure to meet a native of Zanesville, Ohio. Professor Marshall represented 
not only labor but also Zanesville on the Council of National Defense. He 
was a product of Ohio Wesleyan and of Harvard, and had taught at both 
those universities before going to Chicago. He was also one of the editors 
of the Journal of Political Economy and a member of various economic 
and sociological societies. He had written various books on his special 
subjects. 

The belief that the government should have a definite and scientific 
policy in its relations to labor, and should adhere to that policy permanently, 
grew as the war situation developed and as the conduct of the great struggle 
became more and more dependent upon an abundance of workers in the 
vital war-time industries. Among these vital industries were the operation 
of railroads, the building of ships, the production of munitions, and the 
growing of crops. Adequate labor for all of them became a matter of 
very direct governmental concern. 

The work that had been begun in the Council of National Defense, 
looking to a national labor administration, behind which there should be 
a national labor policy, was taken over by the Labor Department, and with 
it went Professor Marshall. He, more than any other man, is the father 
of the new scheme of administration now being worked out. Secretary 
Wilson has declared himself for it, and other authorities are more or less 
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pledged to join in supporting it. It is believed that the child is born, 
but at the time of writing its birth had not yet been announced. 

When it goes forth in its perambulator, the public will be introduced 
to a new arrival in our large and growing governmental family. The home 
of the War Labor Administration will be the Labor Department. Its 
habits of life are expected to be quite different from those of the agencies 
formerly residing there. Its growth and activities are forecast as being 
likely. to dominate the premises and crowd out old tenants. Professor 
Marshall will remain to administer nourishment and teach the young idea 
how to work for Uncle Sam. 


* * * * * 


T is easy to see what a difficult problem our government had to face in 
deciding whether to agree to the Japanese offer—made, apparently, in 
response to the wishes of France and Britain—to send troops into 

Siberia. On the one side there was the danger of permitting Germany 
to stretch her iron hand to the Pacific, on the other our scrupulous anxiety 
to avoid infringing Russian rights. Still another factor was the anti- 
Japanese prejudice still cherished by a considerable minority of Americans, 
though no one can question that Japan has been our loyal ally in the great 
war, or that she is more akin at heart to democratic America, England, 
and France than to imperial Germany. 

Like the British ambassador, Lord Reading, the new Japanese ambassa- 
dor at Washington is a recently ennobled commoner. The choice of 
Viscount Ishii for this post is significant. It means not only that the ideals 
of democracy have penetrated into the ancient eastern stronghold of unques- 
tioned autocracy, but that they have reached the ear of the emperor and 
his council of elders. And wherever those ideals are recognized, there 
cannot remain that Nietzschean “ will to power ” peculiar in its ruthlessness 
to undemocratic rulers. 

Graduating as a law student from the Tokyo University in 1880, 
Kikujiro Ishii was ordered to Paris as a diplomatic attaché in the following 
year. He left France to become Japanese consul at Chemulpo, in Korea. 
The new century found him in Peking as first secretary to the legation 
there, when the Boxer trouble was upsetting China. Later still he was 
put at the head of the Japanese telegraph service, and then was taken into 
the Tokyo foreign office as director of commercial affairs. In 1908 he 
became vice-minister of that office—assistant secretary of state, as we 
should say. One year later he received his title, in recognition of his services 
in the drafting and concluding of foreign commercial treaties. In 1912 
he was sent to Paris as ambassador, to be recalled, three years later, and 
made foreign minister. 

Last summer Viscount Ishii came to America at the head of the Japanese 
mission sent to greet the United States as an ally in the great war. At 
that time the Japanese ambassador, Baron Sato, had six months of his 
term of office remaining, but in diplomatic circles it was already taken for 
granted that upon the aged baron’s retirement the self-made Ishii would 
be appointed in his place. 

His official visit of last year was not the first that Viscount Ishii paid 
to this country. Ten years earlier he came to the Pacific Coast to investi- 
gate the results of the legislation against alien landholders. California 
may be sure that he knows every phase of that vexed question. 

The appointment of Viscount Ishii as ambassador to Washington should 
be proof positive that Japan has outgrown absolutism and the rule of caste. 
It may be objected that.out of fifty million people only about a million 
have the vote; but let the critics consider that it is but forty-seven years 
since feudal absolutism was abolished in Japan, and only twenty-seven 
since the first elective legislature was convened. Let them gather from 
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history what a slow process the political education of a people is. If they 
want an example of undue haste and its results, let them look at the pitiful 
condition of Russia. 

* * * * * 


an old palazzo through which an aerial torpedo has bored its way 

from roof to cellar, clean through six floors. It is one of several 
Venetian mansions that bear, or have borne, the name of Morosini, but 
it is not the house that was once the dwelling of the great Francesco 
Morosini, Doge of Venice and conqueror of the Morea from the Turks. 
That is not on the Grand Canal, but on a quiet square that bears the 
famous soldier’s name, the Campo Francesco Morosini. 

This other palazzo on the canal was formerly the Palazzo da Mula, 
and gets its present name of Morosini from the lady who owns it. Its 
architecture is the pointed Venetian style of the fifteenth century. To-day 
it stands empty and deserted, but for an aged caretaker who looks with 
suspicion upon all passers-by whose faces are not familiar to him. Its 
mistress has fled from Venice. 

She fled from the threat of more bombs, of an invading army, to a suite 
in an all-too-modern hotel at Leghorn, where she is living in strict retire- 
ment. When her old friends of the Italian aristocracy visit her, one name 
is never mentioned—one name upon which curses have fallen thick as 
rain-drops during the last four years; for the recluse of Leghorn, the fugitive 
from imperiled Venice, is the Countess Morosini, the one-time friend of the 
Kaiser. 

For a number of years the Countess Morosini has been hailed far 
and wide as the fairest flower of Italy, a woman of such beauty and such 
radiant coloring that one would think her a vision of Tintoretto come to 
life. The splendor of the entertainments for which she opened wide her 
palazzo to all who bore ancient name, high rank, or deserved fame in Italy, 
had no equal since the halcyon days of Venice. 

Wilhelm has an eye for beauty and distinction in women. He met 
La Morosini—as all Venice calls her—and forthwith decided that her house 
should serve him as a wayside inn, as it were, on his land travels and his 
Mediterranean cruises. He found his way to it often thereafter, even on 
one occasion when the empress was with him and was left on board while 
Wilhelm went ashore to visit the beautiful Morosini. 

In the fateful August of 1914, the countess is said to have received an 
imperial message telling her that a divine dawn had broken upon Wilhelm 
and his people. Eight months ago, another message came—one of regret 
that an Austrian aviator should have been so tactless as to drop anything 
on the fine old palazzo which had been hospitable to the war lord. 

What the countess really thought of her imperial friend before he 
discarded the mask of a self-styled prince of peace no one can tell; what 
she thinks of him now no one can doubt. 

“T knew him, alas!” she is quoted as having said recently. “It was 
an ill fortune for me. Knowing the emperor means unpleasantness—I 
cannot tell you how much unpleasantness; nor will you ever know the 
pride, the insane pride, the heart of such a man can hold. When he came 
to Venice, he felt himself the sovereign of the city and expected us all to 
bow to him as such. We were his vassals, his servants. Every one and 
everything had to yield and bow before him. He called himself a god— 
yes, a god! He must be possessed of some strange and sinister spirit of 
madness. He dwells on the mountaintops of his pride, with all the world for 
his slave. No one can come into personal contact with him without soon 
feeling a deep resentment against him. But let me cast away the blood-red 
vision!” 


O N the watery Fifth Avenue of Venice, the Grand Canal, there stands 
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It is said that the bomb-holes through the floors of the Palazzo Morosini 
have been repaired, but that on each floor the spot is marked with black 
stones bearing the words—‘‘ September 7, 1917—in memory of a bandit.” 
The inscriptions will remain as one of the curious memorials of the war, 
unless the Teutonic allies succeed in their apparent purpose of reducing 
lovely Venice to a heap of ruins. 


* * * * * 


PROPOS of the wide-spread demand for new ideas and new methods in 
A education, a correspondent contributes to the discussion a rem- 
iniscence from the somewhat distant past. In her youth, she tells 
us, she knew an old gentleman who served as a colonel in the War of 1812, 
and whose school-days must have been in the latter years of the eighteenth 
century. It appears that this sturdy veteran had theories of his own on 
the subject of education. He was a believer in the “ spelled-out story,” 
which had been a favorite classroom exercise in his childhood, though later 
generations seem to have wholly forgotten it. 

The spelled-out story, according to the worthy colonel, used to come 
at the end of a session, all the pupils repeating it in concert, and school 
was not dismissed till it was given straight through without a break. Here 
is the exercise: 


A, and there’s your A. 

B-o-m, bom, and there’s your bom, and there’s your abom. 

I, and there’s your i, and there’s your abomi. 

N-a, na, and there’s your na, and there’s your abomina. 

B-l-e, ble, and there’s your ble, and there’s your abominable. 

B-u-m, bum, and there’s your bum, and there’s your abominable bum. 

B-l-e, ble, and there’s your ble, and there’s your abominable bumble. 

B double e, bee, and there’s your bee, and there’s your abominable bumble- 
bee. 

W-i-t-h, with, and there’s your with, and there’s your abominable bumble- 
bee with. 

H-i-s, his, and there’s your his, and there’s your abominable bumblebee 
with his. 

T-a-i-l, tail, and there’s your tail, and there’s your abominable bumble- 
bee with his tail. 

C-u-t, cut, and there’s your cut, and there’s your abominable bumblebee 
with his tail cut. 

O double f, off, and there’s your off, and there’s your abominable bumble- 
bee with his tail cut off. 

S-h-o-r-t, short, and there’s your short, and there’s your abominable bumble- 
bee with his tail cut off short. 


“Who shall say,” adds our correspondent, “ that this exercise was of no 
educational value? It taught the whole class to act in unison—the valuable 
lesson that converts an awkward squad of recruits into a company of 
soldiers. It inculcated, on the part of the pupils, obedience, strict attention, 
and concentration of thought, as well as consideration of the rights of 
other pupils, who would be inconvenienced if you made a break. If 
some giggling, nervous girl or careless, blundering boy made a mistake 
and jarred the rhythm of the chorus, down on the desk would thunder 
the master’s heavy ruler, and all must go back to the beginning of the 
recitation and start afresh, while the other pupils glared indignantly at the 
offender. 

“ Sometimes there would be several such episodes, so it was no wonder 
that when the end was safely in sight, and the master’s eye gleamed approval, 
there should be a grand triumphant crescendo— with his tail cut off 
SHORT!’” 
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OGER SANDS, a New York lawyer, has been summoned to California to fight a case for John 

Heron, a millignaire oil man. Returning on the Santa Fe Limited, he has a strange experience. 

A girl tells him that she is in great danger, and begs him to protect her until they reach 
Chicago, where she expects that some one will meet her. She is beautiful and appealing, and a 
chivalrous impulse leads Sands to give her his stateroom as a hiding-place and to safeguard a sealed 
envelope which she entrusts to him. On reaching Chicago, the girl—who calls herself Beverley 
White—finds no one waiting for her, and her distress is more pitiful than ever. Sands impulsively 
urges her to marry him, and she consents, though she warns him that she cannot disclose her past, 
beyond the fact that no man has ever been anything to her. 

Beverley now finds herself established in New York as the wife of a rich and successful man. 
There is no cloud upon their happiness except the mystery of her unknown past and a passing 
shadow from Roger’s jealousy of Justin O'Reilly, a brilliant lawyer and Congressman who has 
already figured in the story as one of the passengers on the Santa Fe Limited. 

One day Beverley is out with Clodagh Riley, a young Irish girl whom she has befriended, and 
who is devoted to her, when a stranger accosts them and informs Mrs. Sands that he is the man 
who was sent to meet her in Chicago. He tells her to send Clo Riley to him at the Westmorland 
Hotel with the mysterious envelope, which Beverley is still keeping. -She complies, but when the 
man, who calls himself Peterson, receives the envelope, he finds that it contains only blank sheets of 
paper. He angrily declares that Mrs. Sands has tricked him, and bids Clo warn her that a life 
will pay for what she has done. 

On this same afternoon Roger tells his wife that he has a surprise for her. It is indeed a 
surprise—a present of a magnificent rope of pearls, the necklace of a European quecn, sold by its 
royal owner for the benefit of her country’s Red Cross funds, and purchased by Sands from the 
queen’s agent, Count Lovoresco. Beverley is delighted with the splendid pearls, but accideritally 
breaks the string, and Roger goes off to get a pearl-stringer—Miss Ellen Blackburne—to repair the 
damage. At this point Clo returns with Peterson’s message, which dismays Beverley. The original 
contents of the envelope must have been stolen during the journey from California, and she suspects 
Justin O’Reilly of having done it—though how it was done she cannot guess. 

With this slender clue to work on, Clo Riley undertakes a daring mission. She calls on O'Reilly 
at his hotel, the Dietz, and, by pretending to faint, she maneuvers him into taking her home in a 
taxi. Arrived at the Sands apartment, he helps her up-stairs. Taking advantage of his pity for 
her weakness, she pleads with him to talk to Beverley before he leaves, and he consents to do so. 
Meanwhile she has managed to abstract his keys from his pocket, and armed with these she hurries 
back to the Dietz to search his room. In a wall safe there she finds a large envelope which she 
thinks may contain Beverley’s missing papers, so she takes it and escapes in the nick of time, justas 
O'Reilly is at the door, by climbing out of his window and along a cornice to another room. 

When Roger Sands returns with the pearl-stringer, he learns from his butler that Justin 
O'Reilly has called in his absence—a discovery which renews his jealousy. He goes off to dine at 
a club, leaving behind him a house full of excitement and distress; for when Miss Blackburne opens 
the case supposed to contain the pearls, she finds it empty, and the envelope which Clo purloined 
from O'Reilly has also vanished unaccountably. 

Seeing Peterson’s hand in these mysterious disappearances, Beverley and Clo hurry to the West- 
morland, hoping to make some bargain with him. Beverley goes alone to his room, but comes 
out again in great perturbation, which she will not explain except by saying that they must return 
home at once. On the way back, Clo slips away from Mrs. Sands, having resolved to tackle 
Peterson herself. She gets into the man’s room unnoticed, and is horrified to find him dead— 
murdered, his head having been crushed in. 

While she is still in the room the telephone-bell rings; and when she answers the call a man 
who gives his name as Chuff addresses her as Kit and inquires if Peterson has got “ the papers.” 
Pretending to be Kit, Clo answers vaguely, and arranges to meet Chuff in Krantz’s Keller at half 
past eleven. Searching the dead man’s pockets, she finds a big pearl—one of Beverley’s. Questing 
further for information, she abstracts from the next room—presumably Kit’s—a hand-bag contain- 
ing some papers, which she plans to examine at leisure. 

Just then the telephone rings again. This time the voice Clo hears is that of Justin O’Reilly, 
who says that he is speaking for John Heron. Peterson, it appears, has offered to sell Heron a rope 
of fine pearls, and the oil magnate is willing to look at it. Clo, over the wire, informs O'Reilly 
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who she is, and begs him to forgive and aid her, for she is in great need of help. Puzzled and 
interested, he promises to come over in a taxi and meet her outside the Westmorland. 

In this telephone conversation O’Reilly speaks of the envelope which Clo purloined from his 
room, and which, it appears, has been returned to him. Clo does not understand; but the fact is 
that Roger Sands, seeing in his wife’s boudoir an envelope bearing the name of Justin O’Reilly—the > 
man of whom he was jealous—impulsively picked it up and sent it off to O’Reilly by messenger. 


XXV 


LO had been able to think very clear- 
ly while there had been something 
definite to think about. She had 

made the most of her chances at the tele- 
phone and in Kit’s room; but her brain re- 
fused this problem of an extra five minutes, 
which might mean success or failure. 

Having finished her mission, she couldn’t 
stay where she was. If she did stay, she 
felt that Peterson would come back to life 
and grin at her in an awful, galvanized way. 
She couldn’t hang about in the street, for 
the real Kit might have given the false Kit 
away to the “gang.” To dawdle in the 
corridors or on the stairs of the hotel was 
unthinkable. When the murder of Peterson 
was discovered—as it would be sooner or 
later that night, no doubt—some one would 
remember that a slender girl in brown had 
been loitering about the place a little after 
ten o’clock. The police were diabolically, 
incredibly clever—sometimes. Who could 
say that they might not trace that girl in 
brown, and, finding her, eventually reach 
Beverley Sands? 

“ One minute must have gone just while 
I’ve been thinking of it,” Clo told herself; 
“and Peterson hasn’t come back to life. 
Now, if I can only think hard enough for 
two or three minutes more, and forget him 
and the silence, I can start.” 

But the silence broke. Once more her 
nerves thrilled to the telephone-bell. She 
was standing by the door, her back reso- 
lutely turned to the figure in the chair, 
when the ringing began; and so close was 
she to the instrument that the shrill sound 
seemed to pierce like a needle into her brain. 
The girl snatched the receiver and called: 

“ Hello!” 

No one answered. She had been cut off, 
or something had happened to make the 
man at the other end change his mind. For 
a minute she waited; but the silence of the 
wire seemed as sinister as the silence of 
Peterson’s room. 

Clo felt that the call would not come 
again. It might have been no more than a 
trick of Chuff, or one of his friends, to learn 
whether she was still in No. 658, and so to 





make sure of catching her. She must get 
out quickly, at the risk of having to wait 
in the street before O’Reilly could arrive. 

“ Unless they live close by they won’t 
have had time to reach me yet, even if Kit’s 
given the show away,” Clo thought. 

But, of course, Chuff might have phoned 
from a house just around the corner. Peter- 
son might have chosen the Westmorland 
Hotel in order to be near his friends! 

What to do about Peterson’s door was a 
question that must be settled before the 
next move. Clo first decided to leave it 
open, as she had found it; then she re- 
solved to fasten it in order to cause delay. 
She would lock the door, take out the key, 
and—if the coast was clear—drop it be- 
hind the trunk at the end of the hall. That 
would not be unfair to the owner of the 
trunk, for in any case the blood-stains 
would direct suspicion to Peterson’s van- 
ished neighbor. The key would be only a 
detail. 

Once more the long corridor was empty 
when Clo peeped from Peterson’s room. It 
was still empty when she had locked the 
door; and she carried out her program ac- 
cording to her hastily made plan. 

As she descended the stairway leading 
from the sixth story to the ground floor she 
met two or three men, who had the air of 
tired commercial travelers going up to bed. 
Apparently the veiled girl in brown had no 
special interest for them. 

Next came the ordeal of going through 
the entrance-hall and passing the desk. 
There, fortunately, a new group of men had 
collected. Clo peered through her brown 
veil, but encountered no curious glances. 

So far so good; yet the worst was to 
come. The eight minutes could hardly have 
run out; besides, O’Reilly might be late. 
If Kit was true to her pals, and if, from 
her hiding-place in the trunk, she had seen 
who went into Peterson’s room, the coming 
moment might hold the greatest peril of all. 

Not that Clo would mind so much for 
herself. She even thought that she was be- 
ginning to find a kind of joy in danger; but 
there was Beverley to consider. 

The girl hesitated at the door, and then 
sprang into the street as she might have 
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sprung into a wave. Plenty of people were 
passing, but—as Clo said to herself after a 
searching glance—there was no one who 
looked suspicious. Instead of standing still 
she walked slowly away. 

She had not taken many steps, however, 
when a taxi separated itself from others in 
the double tide of moving vehicles and 
slackened speed near the curb. The win- 
dow was open, and Justin O’Reilly was 
looking out. Clo gave a welcoming cry and 
waved Kit’s bead bag. He caught her eye, 
spoke to the chauffeur, and the taxi slowed 
down, short of the hotel entrance. 

The girl ran back. O'Reilly held the 
door ajar, put out his hand and pulled her 
in while the car was in motion. He had 
not forgotten her orders and had instructed 
the driver. On bounded the taxi as the 
door slammed shut, and the sudden jerk, 
before Clo was seated, flung her into 
O’Reilly’s arms. He held her for a second 
or two, and then, as if she had been a 
fragile Tanagra statuette instead of a girl, 
carefully set her by his side. 

“ By Jove, I’m glad to have you safe!” 
he said in a warm, kind voice which, for 
some reason, made Clo want to cry. “ I’ve 
a hundred things to say, you child or imp; 
but, first of all, where do you want to go? 
Home or—” 


“To Krantz’s Keller.” Clo finished the 


sentence. 

“ Krantz’s Keller! Good Lord!” he 
echoed. 

“You know where it is?” Clo caught 
him up. 


“ Yes,” said O’Reilly. “ I’ve never been 
there, but I know where it is. Still—” 

“IT don’t care whether it’s respectable or 
disrespectable,” said Clo. “ I’ve got to go 
there. If you don’t like you needn’t.” 

“T do like!” he laughed. “It isn’t so 
‘ disrespectable ’ as all that—it’s only queer. 
What do you know about Krantz’s Keller?” 

“ T’ll tell you that and other things when 
we arrive,” said Clo. “ Please, what time 
is it?” 

“ No thanks to you that I have a watch 
and can answer that question!” he thrust at 
her slyly. 

Their eyes met in understanding, and the 
street lights turned to ivory the small face 
from which Clo had pushed back her veil. 
It was a child’s face, though not impish or 
defiant now; but the great, dark eyes, it 
seemed to the man, were a woman’s eyes. 
He was conscious that never in his life had 
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he been so intensely interested in a female 
thing. She had tricked him, she had de- 
ceived him, she had robbed him; yet his 
dominant feeling was joyous triumph at 
having found her when he had thought her 
lost. He was happy because she had sum- 
moned him, excited because they were going 
side by side toward some unknown ad- 
venture. 

He looked at his watch and said that the 
time was twelve minutes to eleven. Krantz’s 
Keller was in Fourteenth Street, and they 
could reach it at the hour, for already the 
cab was moving in the right direction. 

“ Are you in a hurry?” he asked. “ Or 
shall we go a roundabout way and talk 
things over? The Keller won’t be at its 
best till nearly midnight.” 

“ I’ve a—a sort of appointment at eleven- 
thirty,” Clo said; “ but I’d like to be on the 
spot before that, for a look around to get 
my bearings. I dare say I can tell you the 
whole story in twelve minutes. I’ve learned 
the lesson to-night that almost anything can 
happen, and that you can live years in the 
time it takes to button a pair of shoes!” 

“ Certainly you can accomplish more in 
a few brief minutes than any other person 
I ever met—my own experience with you 
proves that!” O’Reilly laughed. 

The girl’s face was drawn, and he re- 
membered hearing that she had been ill. 
He wanted her to realize that he was ready 
to give sympathy as well as help. 

“TI don’t want to talk of myself,” he went 
on quickly. “I want to talk of you. Of 
course I’m curious about some things that 
concern me. I shouldn’t be human if I 
weren’t. But tell me what you wish to tell. 
The rest may wait. I’ve said that you 
could trust me, and you can.” 

“ You’re sure?” insisted Clo. 
you at all it must be all in all. 
my life in your hands!” 

“T’ve just my word to give,” O’Reilly 
answered. “ Look me in the face and de- 
cide if it’s worth taking.” 

Clo looked him in the face. 

“Yes!” she said. “I'll tell you every- 
thing. Please don’t ask questions, or speak, 
till I finish.” 

Since the moment when he had been sur- 
prised by her voice at the telephone, and 
she had claimed his help, O’Reilly’s im- 
agination had ranged far. He had thought 
of fantastic things, but they were common- 
place compared to the story she flung at his 
head. To make him understand, in ten 
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minutes, why she had to be at Krantz’s 
Keller, meant that she must spring her facts 
upon him, and let them explain themselves. 

Already, without knowing how she had 
escaped at the Dietz, O’Reilly had formed 
the opinion that for good or evil she was a 
girl, not in a thousand, but in many thou- 
sands. Now, listening in silence, he heard 
her tell what she had found and what she 
had done in Peterson’s room. She spoke in 
simple words, not striving after effect, wish- 
ing only to hurry through and ask his 
opinion and advice; yet because of this 
haste, this simplicity, the effect she did not 
try to make produced itself. 

O’Reilly saw the scene as if his eye were 
at a keyhole—saw the girl realize that she 
was in the presence of a man not only dead 
but murdered—saw the battle between her 
terror and her courage as she searched the 
room and the pockets of the corpse whose 
blood-stained clothing was still warm. He 
heard the telephone-bell. He followed Clo 
into the room next door, and marveled at 
the way in which she drew information from 
Chuff. 

When the taxi slowed down in Fourteenth 
Street she had just reached the point where 
she made a dash for the street. O’Reilly 
had not had time for comment, but his 
brain had been busy, and he was ready to 
give the advice expected. 

Clo was talking still while he paid the 
chauffeur and sent him away. As they en- 
tered the commonplace restaurant, below 
which lay Krantz’s Keller, she breathlessly 
brought her story to an end. 

“There! You know all I know!” she 
said. “ When we get in we can talk before 
any one’s likely to come.” 

As they went down-stairs side by side, 
step by step, O’Reilly looked at the girl’s 
profile. His heart, his whole being, was 
stirred. 

“I’m going to fall in love with this 
strange child,” he thought. “I’m in love 
with her already!” 

As they penetrated the blue curtain of 
tobacco-smoke which veiled the cellar res- 
taurant, Clo realized that Krantz’s Keller 
must be a celebrated and successful place of 
its kind. People of all sorts were sitting at 
small, uncovered wooden tables painted 
green. There were girls who looked like 
chorus-girls, companioned by fashionably 
dressed and silly-faced boys. There were 
men with the air of artists who had brought 
their wives or models. There were families 
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of Germans or Austrians; there were well- 
known actors and motion-picture stars; and 
there were nobodies whom nobody knew. 

All were drinking wine from oddly-shaped 
bottles, or beer served in stone or pewter 
mugs. On the walls were smoke-dimmed 
frescoes illustrating old fairy-tales. At the 
end of the long, narrow room stood two 
huge casks, one on either side of a small 
stage, where three men in the costumes of 
Tyrolese peasants played a zither, a cello, 
and a violin for a gaily dressed boy and 
girl to dance. 

There were a number of tables still un- 
occupied, and of these a few were free, 
though most of them were marked “ re- 
served.” O’Reilly chose one close to the 
entrance. Seated there, he and Clo could 
see everybody who came in or went out. 
If they themselves wished to leave in a 
hurry it would be a convenient place. 

Austrian and Hungarian dishes were a 
specialty of Krantz’s Keller, where the cook 
was the proprietor himself. Clo could not 
even pretend to eat, but she asked for 
strong coffee. To avoid being conspicuous, 
O’Reilly ordered beer for himself and some 
food with an odd, Hungarian name, which 
sounded as if it might be expensive. Hav- 
ing thus bought their right to the table, he 
leaned across and spoke in a low voice to 
the pale girl. 

“The time has come when I can tell you 
what I think,” he said. “ First, what I 
think of you. You're the bravest person I 
ever knew—and the most loyal. If the wo- 
man for whose sake you’ve done this is 
worthy of her friend, why, I’m on her side!” 

“ Thank you,” said Clo meekly. She was 
very tired, but at O’Reilly’s words and look 
fresh vitality flowed through her. “I don’t 
deserve such a compliment, but se deserves 
everything. If I’ve behaved badly to you 
it was for her.” 

“T know,” said O’Reilly. “ But you 
didn’t behave badly. You were, on the 
whole, rather—wonderful. And there’s a 
question I must ask about that before we 
go on. How did you get out of my room 
with the only door locked on the inside?” 

“Oh,” the girl cried, surprised, “I 
thought you’d guess. That seems so long 
ago it’s almost passed out of my mind. I 
went along the stone ledge under the win- 
dow of your bedroom till I came to the 
open window of a room in the next suite.” 

“ Good Heavens, I thought of that, but 
it seemed incredible!” 
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“Tt wasn’t as hard as I was afraid it 
would be,” said Clo. “ I could see that the 
other window was open because the cur- 
tain was blowing out. I caught hold and 
got along somehow through not looking 
down. Then, in the room I got into, there 
was a man. He was at the door, and I 
scared him popping in that way at the 
window, so he let me run past. That’s all.” 

“ That’s all!” O’Reilly echoed. “ Yes— 
all! ” 

Clo was hardly listening. 

“ Let’s talk of what’s to be done about 
the pearls,” she said, “ and things that are 
important. Of course, it’s always impor- 
tant to find a murderer, but that—the mur- 
der part, I mean—isn’t much to me. Peter- 
son was a wicked man. I can’t pretend to 
be sorry he’s dead. I'll be glad, if it would 
help Mrs. Sands, but I’m afraid it won’t. 
He was acting for others higher up. I want 
to find Kit, not because I think she killed 
him, but because I’m sure she’s got the 
pearls. I’m curious about lots of things, 
too—who called out ‘ Come in!’ in a man’s 
voice when Peterson was dead. But all that 
is secondary to me. We haven’t got time 
to discuss the whole business before half 
past eleven. Here comes my coffee! Tell 
me what you think while I drink it. Oh, 
it’s gorgeous! It’s going to give me new 
life!” 

“ You must need it. Try to nibble a few 
crumbs of this rusk,” O’Reilly advised. 
“ T’ve been thinking hard since you told me 
how Chuff phoned to Pete and took you 
for Kit. As for the voice that called ‘ Come 
in!’ I’ve thought about that, too. The walls 
being thin, it wouldn’t be strange if a man 
in a room close by thought the knock was 
at Ais door and answered. But we shall 
probably read the explanation in the news- 
papers. You're almost surely right about 
Kit being in the hotel to watch Peterson; 
but they would be on friendly terms. No 
doubt he was acting for men who have the 
power to—to trouble Mrs. Sands. I don’t 
know her history, but—oh, don’t look at 
me like a wildcat! I sha’n’t talk scandal or 
tell what you don’t want to hear! I was 
going to say that there certainly are such 
men. Most likely Peterson followed us into 


the Sandses’ apartment without being no- 
ticed in the confusion of your fainting and 
of Mrs. Sands’s astonishment at seeing me. 
He was there to get hold of the thing he was 
blackmailing her for—the thing he thought 
she didn’t mean to send—the thing you 
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went back to my hotel to steal, and then 
repented stealing, didn’t you? Naturally 
Peterson didn’t find that thing, as it was 
still in my safe at the Dietz, but he might 
have seen the pearls. Great Scott, the fel- 
low must have been hiding close to Mrs. 
Sands and me when we talked, or he 
wouldn’t have known that John Heron had 
wanted to buy those pearls! He phoned 
later from the Westmorland to Heron, as 
you must have guessed from what I phoned 
back. As for Kit, she was in her room 
next door when he called Heron up, and 
heard about his having pearls to sell; or else 
she went in to help him pack and saw them. 
But it strikes me that a young woman of 
her class wouldn’t smash a man on the 
head and risk the chair for the righteous 
joy of turning a fortune over to her pals! 
No, if she killed Peterson, she killed him 
because she wanted the pearls for herself 
or a sweetheart. You say Chuff talked 
roughly through the phone—not like a 
lover?” 

“ Not a bit like what a lover ought to 
be,” amended Clo, who knew nothing of 
lovers. ‘“ No, he had the air of being on 
business terms. But then there’s Churn. 
He and Kit may be a case. She may have 
gone straight to him with the pearls.” 

“Churn is perhaps a nickname for that 
Lorenz Czerny, whose name you found 
written on a visiting-card,” O’Reilly said. 
“ What with that card and the memoran- 
-dum and Kit’s bag we ought to get on the 
track of the gang. Don’t worry—I’m on 
Mrs. Sands’s side now. We mustn’t apply 
to the police; but I know a private de- 
tective who has worked for clients of mine. 
He’s close as an oyster and true as a com- 
pass. He knows by sight every crook and 
rat in this town and most other towns. If 
you want to find the pearls, I suggest that 
we should call him into consultation—and 
call him now. And there’ll be another ad- 
vantage: He can put the police on the 
right track, when the murder is discovered, 
without any risk for you or Mrs. Sands. 
Chuff may keep his appointment—or he 
may not. If the real Kit has turned up 
and told the truth, perhaps he won’t dare, 
for fear of a trap. Still, he may, if he has 
pluck and a good disguise—or if the police 
have nothing on him. Others of his lot may 
come with him. They won’t want the false 
Kit to get away with what she knows, if 
the real one’s true. And they’ll want to see 
whom they’re up against. That’s why I 
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should like to have Denham, the detective, 
on the spot.” 

“ Wouldn’t they recognize him?” asked 
Clo. 

“ He’s better at disguises than the best. 
No vulgar paint or wigs — he has neater 
dodges. I propose to phone and get him, 
if he’s to be got, before half past eleven. 
You told Chuff you weren’t sure you could 
be here by that time, so the fellow isn’t 
likely to come in earlier.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” said Clo; 
“ though somehow I can’t feel that it would 
be the best way to get the pearls.” 

“Tt ought to be. Can you suggest a 
better one?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“* No-o—not on the spur of the moment.” 

“ And it’s on the spur of the moment that 
we must decide.” 

“ Well, phone Denham.” 

“ T will,” said O’Reilly. “ I think I ought 
to get him at this time—unless he’s on some 
job. I'll come back to you as quickly as 
possible. If any one speaks to you—not 
that I think any one will before I get back 
—call a waiter. There’s no danger of seri- 
ous trouble for you here.” 

“T’m used to taking care of myself,” said 
Clo. 

The hot,. strong coffee had brought a 
faint color to her face, and she looked up 
with one of those cheeky grins of hers. such 
as his pretended cousin had given him at the 
Dietz. O’Reilly went away bewitched with 
the creature—absorbed in her. She had 
picked his pocket; she had gone out oi the 
window, fifteen stories above the ground, 
and walked along a narrow ledge for good- 
ness knew how far; she had searched a dead 
man’s clothes and talked through the tele- 
phone in the dead man’s room in a quiet 
voice, as if teaching a class in Sunday- 
school; yet she could smile! 

All these things and more she had done 
for mere friendship—friendship for a wo- 
man. What would she do for love of a 
man? 

He had to go up-stairs to the telephone, 
it seemed, at Krantz’s. At the back of the 
ground-floor room—where few people dined, 
still fewer supped, but many took a hasty 
lunch at noon—O’Reilly shut himself into 
a close-smelling box and tried to call Den- 
ham at the detective’s private address, but 
the line was busy. He had to wait. 

Meanwhile a tall girl, wearing a bright 
pink cloak over a pink dress, hurried 
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through the gloomy restaurant. She paused 

only to glance at a clock on the wall, and 

then ran down-stairs to Krantz’s Keller. 
XXVI 

CLo sat watching the crowd. The place 
was fast filling now, for the Sunday eve- 
ning entertainments were mostly over, and 
Krantz’s Keller was what it advertised itself 
to be—“‘ somewhere to go.” 

She had taken off her veil and the long, 
brown coat lent by Beverley. She had 
folded the latter and was sitting upon it. 
She believed, therefore, that she was not 
likely to be recognized, even if Kit had 
caught a glimpse of her at the Westmorland. 

It was then, when most of the tables had 
been taken, and when a young tenor with 
a good voice had replaced the Tyrolese 
peasants, that the girl in pink walked in. 
Clo sat with her face to the entrance and 
happened to be looking that way. At sight 
of the girl coming in alone it was all she 
could do to sit still. She felt the blood 
stream to her face. She took up the empty 
coffee-cup, pretending to drink, lest some 
one should notice her blush. 

“Gracious, why did I never think of 
her?” she wondered. 

For this was the girl who had got out of 
the elevator at the Westmorland, and had 
been stared at by the men in the entrance- 
hall, when Clo and Beverley came down the 
stairs from Peterson’s room. Would there 
have been time after they had turned their 
backs for Kit to get out of the brown trunk 
—if she had been in it—fasten the lid and 
descend in the lift while the two women 
walked down the six flights of stairs? 

Yes, Clo was inclined to think there 
would have been time—just time enough. 
She was thankful that she had taken off 
her veil and was sitting on the cloak. Here 
at Krantz’s she was only a girl in a white 
dress and a brown toque—which latter, at 
the Westmorland, had been hidden by a 
veil. Oh, there was little fear of discovery! 

Would that all were well in other ways! 
Clo would have given much to have 
O’Reilly, so miraculously transformed into 
friend and adviser, by her side. But he 
would come soon. Meanwhile it was luck 
to identify Kit—great luck that she had 
come to Krantz’s Keller. 

There were two or three tables still dis- 
engaged, but the one with the best view of 
the stage was the one nearest Clo. The 
pink girl tripped to it without hesitation, 
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stood for a minute staring at the singer, 
and sat down. Clo watched her, pretending 
to drain the last drop of coffee from a thick, 
German cup. She could not be certain, but 
she thought the girl had caught the eye of 
the singer and had made him a sign. 

Not only had he a good voice, but he was 
good to look at—dark and rather dashing, 
“ almost like a second-hand gentleman ” in 
his evening clothes, as Clo said to herself. 
His song—a Hungarian love-song trans- 
lated into English—pleased his hearers, who 
clapped violently, wanting another; but the 
young man smiled, threw out his hands, 
shrugged, touched his throat, and bowed 
himself off the stage. 

By this time the girl in pink had ordered 
a bottle of wine, which, to judge by the 
loving care of the waiter, must have been 
of an expensive brand. This was perhaps 
her way of compensating the house for 
annexing the singer. 

He sat down with his back to Clo. His 
companion, instead of being opposite to 
him, was at his side. Thus they were able 
to draw close and talk without much fear 
of being overheard. 

“Good Lord, Churn, I thought I'd 
missed you everywhere!” were the first 
words Clo caught. 

As the girl spoke she flung a quick glance 
at her little neighbor of the next table, but 
Clo had never looked so childlike. No one 
would have taken her for more than fifteen. 
She was eating rusk in large bites and 
scraping up the last vestiges of whipped 
cream in her cup. It was apparent that 
she was waiting for a friend, as the beer- 
mug and plate on her table had been used, 
and an unfolded napkin lay on the absent 
one’s chair. 

“IT went to the Riche—and you’d gone,” 
Kit continued boldly. “I went to the 
Western—too late. Then how I hiked for 
this place! I don’t know what I'd ’a’ 
done if I’d lost you.” 

“ Vot’s de row?” Churn asked cheerfully, 
speaking with a slight and rather agreeable 
accent, which Clo could not identify as that 
of any particular nationality. He poured 
himself a tumblerful of the deep-colored red 
wine and drank as if it were water. 
“ Goot!” he said. ‘“ Must have cost some- 
thing. Much obliged, Kit!” 

“ That’s all right. It wasn’t so much for 
you as for the good of the house. Didn’t 
want ’em to be peeved because I put you 
off your encore. Say, Churn, a big thing’s 
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happened. I can’t tell you here—too many 
folks.” 

“You want I take you to de hotel?” 

“No, no! I’m never goin’ back there. 
I can’t go to my own digs, either. I'll ex- 
plain by and by. Could you take me home 
with you?” 

“* No—Jake will be comin’ in.” 

“ Well, let’s go to Chuff’s. We must go 
somewhere! I’ve got something to show 
you, Churn. If there’s two rooms free in 
the house we'll take ‘em—or, no, better 
take one. You'll see why we must be to- 
gether when you know. Say, here’s money 
to pay for the wine—looks better for you 
than me. Then we'll be off.” 

Clo gazed at the door. No O’Reilly yet! 
But if this pair went she must go, too. She 
couldn’t lose them! 

Churn beckoned a waiter with a ten- 
dollar bill thrust into his hand by Kit. The 
waiter came; but he had to get change. 

In Clo’s lap, hidden under her napkin, 
was the bag she had found in Kit’s room. 
Stealthily she opened it and took out a stub 
of pencil which she had noticed among the 
contents. On the table lay a program of 
the evening’s entertainment. Neither she 
nor O’Reilly had glanced at it; but now the 
girl eagerly examined the list. Among the 
names was that of “ Lorenz Czerny, tenor,” 
and Clo underlined it with the pencil. Be- 
neath, on the margin, she scrawled: 


Kit’s come and has been talking to him. 
They’re going away. I must follow. I'll try and 
let you know what happens. I wish you'd been 
here, but it can’t be helped. I leave you all 
materials for the search, except the pearl. I 
keep that. Don’t worry about me. I'll take care 
of myself. 


Clo had plenty of money—supplied by 
Beverley. It would be useful now! As 
her escort was absent she would not be 
allowed to leave the place till the bill was 
settled. Five dollars would be far more 
than enough, so a five-dollar bill was laid 
conspicuously on the crumbs of rusk. 

Kit and Churn were on their feet. The 
waiter had brought their change and Churn 
was counting it out. Both stood with their 
backs to Clo, apparently oblivious of the 
little girl’s existence. 

Clo slipped the program into the bead 
bag, and the bead bag into a pocket of 
Beverley’s brown silk coat, on which she. 
had been sitting. She then whisked the 
folded garment from her own chair to 
O’Reilly’s and covered it with his napkin. 





























“ T hope to goodness I’ll meet him on the 
way out!” she thought. “ If not—well, this 
is the best I can do. I daren’t take the 
cloak where Kit might see it. Besides, he 
must have the bag and the message.” 

Churn gave the waiter a fifty-cent piece 
and followed Kit, who had started. Neither 
looked back; and Clo beckoned the waiter. 

“T’ve an engagement,” she said, “ and 
can’t wait longer for the gentleman I came 
with. He’s up-stairs telephoning. He’ll be 
back soon, but you tell him I’ve paid. 
Never mind the change—you can keep it. 
I’m leaving my coat for the gentleman to 
bring home. Can I trust you to be sure to 
give it to him?” 

“You can, miss,” said the man. 
take charge of it myself.” 

He looked trustworthy as well as grate- 
ful, and there was no time for further in- 
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structions. Kit and Churn were winding 
their way among the tables. Clo pushed 
after them. 


O’Reilly was not on the stairs, nor was 
he visible in the restaurant above. The 
girl glanced over her shoulder as she neared 
the front door. The telephone-booths must 
be somewhere at the back of the long room. 
At any instant he might come out; but she 
dared not wait. He had the all-important 
envelope, it was true, and she could not 
guess who had returned it in a way to make 
him suppose it came from her. She felt, 
however, that O’Reilly was an honorable 
man, and he had promised to help her. 
Even if he didn’t give the envelope back, 
he would make no cruel use of it; and 
meanwhile Kit was disappearing into the 
unknown with Beverley’s pearls! That was 
the dominant fact in the situation. 

There was no question in Clo’s mind as 
to what to do. She saw only one course, 
and regretfully, even fearfully, she took it. 
When Kit and Churn walked out into the 
street she walked after them, a few paces 
behind. 


Clo had been gone about four minutes 
when O’Reilly tore down-stairs, burning to 
apologize and explain. He knew just what 
he was going to say—how he had felt sure 
of her trust in him to do what was best; 
how Mrs. Denham had said that her hus- 
band was out, but she knew where he was 
and would phone to him; how she had as- 
sured O’Reilly that if he would hold the 
line she would have an answer in no time. 
Her idea of “no time” was not his; but 
20 
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he had thought it wise to have patience. 
Presently he had been rewarded by getting 
Denham, who, on hearing that he was 
urgently wanted, promised to cut short 
some work he was doing late at the office 


and taxi to Krantz’s. This was good news, 
and O’Reiily was sure that Clo would think 
it had been worth waiting for. 

He could not believe his eyes when he 
saw the deserted table. He thought for an 
instant that he must be making a stupid 
mistake—that this was not the place where 
he had left Clo. It must be that they had 
sat on the other side of the room. But, no; 
all the tables there were occupied by large 
and respectable families of parents and 
children drinking beer. 

He stood forlornly for a moment, staring 
round the room. As his eyes searched 
vainly, the waiter who had served him 
came hurrying up. 

“ The young lady’s gone, sare. She had 
to go—very sorry. She left me dis to give 
you when you come back. She pay de bill, 
sare, but I keep de table for you. You not 
finish your supper.” 

O’Reilly had a stab of violent resentment 
against Clo. It looked as if she had been 
tricking and deceiving him again; but the 
thought had only to pass through his brain 
to be rejected. The girl was a strange crea- 
ture—audacious and unscrupulous in her 
loyalty to Mrs. Sands; but she could not 
have told her story in a way to impress its 
truth upon him unless she had been sincere. 

“IT wouldn’t feel as I do if I weren’t in 
love with her,” he thought. “I should be 
cool—and look for motives and reasons. 
Well, I will look, if I can’t be cool!” 

“The young lady didn’t give you any 
other message?” he asked the waiter. 

“No, sare. She was in much hurry. But 
I see her mark on a piece of paper,” the 
man replied. “ Maybe she write you a 
note.” 

O’Reilly reflected. Which should he do 
—look for a message in the pocket of the 
coat Clo had left or dash up-stairs and 
find out which way she had gone? It was 
almost certain that he would gain nothing 
by the latter course, for Krantz’s Keller 
had no door porter, no cab-starter. There 
would be nobody to give him news, whereas 
he might get all he wanted in a letter. Be- 
sides, Denham would soon turn up—and he 
might have good advice to give. 

O’Reilly sat down at the table in the 
chair where he had sat before. He found 
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the one pocket in the brown coat, and in 
that pocket Kit’s bag of jet and steel beads. 
There was nothing else there, so he opened 
the bag—opened it cautiously, in case some 
of Kit’s friends had arrived. As he did so 
the folded program dropped out. 
XXVII 

WHEN Clo had shut the taxi door almost 
in Beverley’s face, and ordered the chauf- 
feur to drive on, she had said to herself: 

“ Angel will be so surprised—she won’t 
know what to do for a minute; and by the 
time she pulls herself together she’ll realize 
it’s too late to stop me.” 

The girl had judged well. Beverley 
shrank back from the slammed door with a 
jump of the nerves. Then she guessed what 
Clo meant to do. Springing up, she tried 
to lower the window and call the child 
back; for, of course, it was the wrong win- 
dow that was open—the one on the off- 
side. The sash stuck. When she had con- 
quered its obstinacy the cab was at least a 
block away from the Westmorland. 

Beverley was in the act of tapping to 
stop the chauffeur and to tell him to turn, 
when the question seemed to ask itself aloud 
in her brain: 

“ What good will it do to go back?” 

She let her arm drop and sat still to 
think. 

Before she could get to Clo, if she re- 
turned to the hotel now, the girl would have 
learned the secret of Peterson’s room. She 
was too devoted, too clear-headed, to give 
an alarm. When she saw what Beverley 
had seen, she would say, as Beverley had 
said, that there was nothing to be done with 
a dead man. The only thing, Clo would 
surely conclude, was to slip away and avoid 
being mixed up in a murder case. She 
would see that, for her friend’s sake, she 
must not linger and risk being arrested on 
suspicion. 

Logic began to prevail over impulse in 
Beverley’s mind. She answered the ques- 
tion asked by the voice with the firm reply 
that it was useless to go back—worse than 
useless—mad! Clo would not think her 
cold-hearted. The girl was too sensible; 
and she had plenty of money as well as 
brains. She had shown herself equal to 
desperate emergencies, and she would be 
equal to this one. When she flew to the 
apartment for refuge, as she would do by 
and by, they would talk things over. 

Beverley was too much overwhelmed by 
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what she had suffered to know whether it 
was better or worse for her that Peterson 
should be dead. She could do nothing save 
recall with horror the shock of seeing him 
in the chair—motionless, with blood on his 
head and on his ferret face—silent despite 
that voice which had bidden her to come in. 

Clo, who was so quick-witted, would have 
opinions—theories. If there was anything 
that should be done she would reason it 
out and help to do it. 

Thinking thus, Beverley let the chauf- 
feur drive on. He went to the corner where 
he had been hailed by his two passengers. 
There he stopped and Beverley got out. 
She paid him; and, making a pretense of 
examining her change in the light of a 
street-lamp, stood still until the taxi had 
turned and shot out of sight. Then, with 
the bag of jewels which Clo had tossed into 
her lap, she walked home. 

It was not until her latch-key had opened 
the door of the apartment and she entered 
her boudoir that fear sprang at her like a 
wild animal. She almost fell into a chair, 
and sat there motionless as the dead Peter- 
son had sat. 

It was not much past ten o’clock. Roger, 
who had gone out to escape from her, would 
not be back for some time. Perhaps she 
would not see him again that night. When 
he did come he would go to his own room; 
and as things were she dared not leave the 
door open between them. 

Only that afternoon she had been happy. 
She had believed that her past troubles were 
ended—that one whom she had sacrificed 
herself to save was now safe. Soon after 
her marriage, a certain New York morning 
newspaper had on several occasions been 
sent to her, with the page containing “ per- 
sonal ” announcements marked and turned 
down at one corner. Her mind had been 
set at ease. The horrible strain was over, 
or almost over, and the time would come 
when, released from a sacred promise, she 
could tell her secret to Roger. 

Meanwhile she had often been able to 
forget, in the happiness he gave her, that 
she had a secret. She had been living in 
the sunshine. It was Peterson who had 
dashed her down into darkness again. 

Since the moment when he spoke to her 
in the street she had lived years. It was 
incredible that only a few hours had passed 
—hours which, if she had spent them as 
usual in shopping, calling, going to play or 
concert, or receiving Roger’s friends and 
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hers, would have drifted away like blowing 
rose-leaves. In those hours she had lost 
everything that had made life beautiful— 
for she believed she had lost Roger’s love. 

The papers which she had supposed safe 
in their envelope—the envelope whose seals 
she had never broken—were gone. Accord- 
ing to Clo’s idea she had never had them 
since the morning in September when Roger 
helped her out of the train at Chicago. Per- 
haps they had been in her possession to- 
night for a few moments, thanks to Clo; 
but by her own carelessness they had dis- 
appeared. Because they were lost a life 
might be lost as well. The pearls of a 
queen, on which Roger had spent a fortune, 
were lost, too—and Roger’s love! All this 
ruin in half a dozen hours! 

As Beverley sat alone in her boudoir she 
sometimes forgot Clo. Then the thought of 
the girl would flash into her mind, and she 
would long for the “‘ mouse ” to run home; 
but an hour passed and there was no sign of 
her. 

It occurred to Beverley that her maid, 
Léontine, might be looking to see if her 
mistress had come home. She did not wish 


to be seen in the gray cloak and veiled 
toque. 


What if some one at the Westmor- 
land had noticed a woman so dressed and 
the description should appear in the news- 
papers to-morrow with an account of the 
murder? She told herself that she was a 
fool to risk being caught in that garb. 

Hastily she took off hat and cloak and 
peeped into her bedroom to see if her maid 
was there. The room was empty, and 
Beverley hung up the gray mantle behind 
others. The toque, also, she put where she 
had found it. As for the things Clo wore, 
they were so seldom used that their absence 
would pass unobserved. When the girl re- 
turned she could hide them in her own 
room—Sister Lake being gone—and replace 
them some time when Léontine had an 
afternoon out. 

Beverley did not forget to toss carelessly 
upon her bed the hat she had worn in the 
afternoon and a pair of white gloves. Then 
she rang for her maid, who came almost at 
once. She had gone out, she explained 
quietly, to help Miss Riley transact a little 
matter of business. Miss Riley had decided 
to stop longer, but she had come home 
early in case Mr. Sands should return. She 
wished to be put into her dressing-gown 
and to have her hair brushed; then Léon- 
tine could go to bed. 
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It was half past eleven when the maid 
bade her mistress good night. The silver 
chimes of a small clock in the boudoir an- 
nounced the half-hour as the Frenchwoman 
softly closed the bedroom door. She had 
noticed nothing strange in madame’s man- 
ner, except perhaps an unusual lack of 
vitality. That, however, might be due to 
the weather, which was warm and threat- 
ened rain. 

The instant Beverley was left alone she 
became a different woman. It was only by 
holding herself in leash that she had been~ 
able to sit still, her face calm, her eyes 
closed, while Léontine brushed her hair. 
Freed from restraint, she ran to the door 
and peeped out. 

Léontine had disappeared. There was 
only one light in the hall—the red-shaded 
lamp that the butler lit to burn all night 
when the others were extinguished. This 
meant that Roger would be out late and 
had instructed Johnson not to wait up. 

Ever since she came home Beverley had 
not ceased to listen for the sound of doors 
opening or shutting; but it was not her 
husband that she expected. She had hoped 
to hear Clo, for the girl had no key—and 
must ring. There had been no sound; yet 
Beverley tried to believe that Clo had re- 
turned. She had said that, by luck, they 
might both get in without any one knowing 
that they had been out. Beverley hadn’t 
tried to conceal her absence, for she thought 


‘it best to be frank; but Clo might not have 


ventured to knock at her door lest Mr. 
Sands should have come. Perhaps she had 
crept to her own room—and there Beverley 
hoped to find her. 

“Clo!” she called softly as she opened 
the door of the big, bare room. 

No answer. She switched on the light. 
No one was there, and Beverley hurried on 
to the little room beyond, which had been 
Sister Lake’s. It, too, was empty. 

Beverley’s heart seemed to grow large in 
her breast—and very cold. She realized 
that something serious—perhaps something 
terrible—had detained the girl. 

“She won’t come—she won’t come at 
all!” Beverley heard herself saying -aloud. 
“What shall I do?” she thought. 

For she must do something. She could 
not abandon the fragile child who loved her 
—who had stood by her with wonderful 
strength and courage throughout this dread- 
ful day! Yet what could she do without 
the risk of dragging Roger’s name with 
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hers in the dust? What could she do with- 
out fear of vengeance being taken upon one 
for whom all her sacrifices had been made? 

Beverley could think of no way of in- 
quiring for Clo at the Westmorland with- 
out direct danger of being connected with 
the crime. It was getting on toward mid- 
night. She dared not dress again and go to 
the hotel. The police might be only waiting 
for a clue. Her presence, her questions, 
would supply it. Even if the murder had 
not yet been discovered, suspicion would be 
aroused by the arrival at midnight of a 
strange woman asking for a friend who had 
disappeared. She could not hope to escape 
without her identity being known, and to- 
morrow the police would seek her as a wit- 
ness, if not a prisoner. 

Moreover, if Clo had been trapped and 
associated with Peterson’s death, it would 
be too late to get her away. The girl would 
have managed to account for herself with- 
out using the name of Mrs. Roger Sands. 
Probably she would have refused to answer 
questions. Furthermore, she could be 
helped more effectively by Roger’s influ- 
ence if his wife were not known in the case. 

Beverley argued thus, over and over, 
yet she could not be sure that she was 
not arguing like a sophist—that all her 
wise self-counselings were not excuses for 
cowardice. She had thought it impossible 
to suffer more than she had suffered when 
the door shut behind Roger that evening, 
leaving her to confront the loss of her hopes 
and her happiness; but now she saw that 
there is no limit to suffering. The screw 
of the rack can always be turned a little 
tighter until torture brings death! 

Beverley was in her own room, though 
not in bed, when Roger returned about one 
o’clock. Her light being out, he no doubt 
supposed that she was asleep, and moved 
quietly, as if to avoid disturbing her; but 
she heard the cautious closing of his door 
and afterward a faint sound now and then. 
Whether she feared that he would, or that 
he would not, open her door and peep 
softly in, she did not know. It was well 
not to have to parry questions, or try to 
answer them; and yet Beverley felt that 
she would give all the rest of her life—all 
save a few happy hours in Roger’s love and 
confidence—to see him, to hear his voice, to 
have him hold her in his arms. 


What if she should call? What if she 


should tell him the truth from beginning to 
Would he say that she had acted 


end? 
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rightly and had been a brave girl, or would 
the thing she had done before their first 
meeting in the train seem unpardonable to 
a man like Roger Sands? ' 

“ But what use thinking about all that?” 
she asked herself in the darkness of her 
room. “I mustn’t tell. I vowed that I 
wouldn’t—that nothing should make me, 
unless I were permitted to do so. I was 
told that there was no one on earth, no 
matter how trustworthy, whose knowledge 
wouldn’t create a constant danger; that a 
look, a change of color, a start, would be as 
bad as treachery.” 

Beverley did not sleep during what was 
left of the night. She did not try or wish 
to sleep. She only lay on her bed, waiting 
for day. 

If Clo had met with disaster at the West- 
morland there would be something in the 
morning newspapers. She would have given 
a false name, but Beverley would be able to 
guess what had happened. Steps could be 
taken, somehow, to save the girl from the 
consequences of her sacrifice. Or, if an . 
accident had befallen her after leaving the 
hotel, perhaps details of that would be in 
the papers. 

After six o’clock Beverley could lie still 
no longer. She stole into her bath-room 
and bathed in cold water. Usually, if she 
had had a bad night, or if her head ached, 
a cold splash made her feel a goddess just 
born; but to-day she was just as weary 
after her bath as she had been before it. 

“ Strange I don’t show how I feel!” she 
thought, staring into the mirror. “I look 
pale and dark under the eyes, but otherwise 
just the same.” 

She forgot that she was young, only 
twenty-three, and that it is only after thirty 
that a woman pays for a night of anguish 
by showing a haggard face the next day. 

What would Roger do, Beverley won- 
dered? As a rule they talked to each other 
gaily through the wide-open door as Roger 
dressed. He liked to get to his office at 
half past nine, so they had a delightful 
habit of eating a light breakfast together in 
Beverley’s boudoir. She would wear one of 
those exchanting mists of rose-white or blue 
that she called a dressing-gown—she never 
used a foreign word if an English one suited 
—with her wonderful hair hanging over her 
shoulders in two thick braids and her face 
framed in the lace frills of a boudoir-cap. 
Then, when she had said good-by to Roger 
—Roger, who never ceased to feel the thrill 















and wonder of having a creature of such 
beauty for his wife—she would gown her- 
self for the day. 

This morning Beverley had not the heart 
to try and win Roger back by any trick of 
coquetry. She did penance by putting on a 
tailor-made white linen suit of a rather 
severe cut, and made her toilet without 
ringing for Léontine. She decided to break- 
fast at the customary hour and in the cus- 
tomary place, but she did not expect to be 
joined by Roger. She thought that he 
would purposely show his displeasure by 
ordering a solitary meal in the dining-room 
and leaving the house with no more than a 
formal word of farewell. 

But she was still in her bedroom, fasten- 
ing a brooch, when he tapped at her door. 

“Come in!” she cried, eager for the 
meeting, yet sick with fear. 

XXVIII 

Rocer came, fully dressed, looking cool 
and well-groomed. To Beverley’s sad heart 
it seemed that he had never been so hand- 
some—or so hard. . 

“ Good morning,” he said as he might 
have spoken to any friend. “I heard you 
stirring about, so I thought I might knock. 
Are you going out early?” 

His eyes wandered over her dress as if 
he was surprised at the change in her 
charming, lazy habits. 

“ No, I didn’t think of it.” She tried to 
speak as steadily as he, but her voice would 
quiver. “‘ You mean—because I’m dressed? 
I—I couldn’t sleep. The night was hot, and 
the heat got on my nerves, I suppose, so I 
got up at six, and I’ve been pottering about 
ever since without calling Léontine. I hope 
I didn’t disturb you, Roger?” 

“ Not at all,” he politely replied. “ I’ve 
some business which will take me out half 
an hour sooner than usual. A man has 
tried to take advantage of me—and I’m 
going to show him that it isn’t a cheap 
game to play. But why should that in- 
terest you? I mentioned it only to explain 
why I want to get away not much later than 
half past eight. I suppose they can give us 
breakfast in time for that? Coffee and 


toast and grapefruit won’t take long to 
make ready?” 

“No, indeed,” Beverley assured him. 
“T’ll ring for breakfast. 
whether—”’ 

“ Didn’t know what?” 
her sentence as it broke. 


I didn’t know 


He caught up 
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“ Oh, nothing—nothing important!” She 
excused herself; yet she was sure he knew 
what had stopped her short of saying that 
she didn’t know whether he would break- 
fast with her in the boudoir. 

“ Well, I dare say Johnson has put the 
papers in their usual place by this time,” 
Roger said, ignoring her embarrassment. 
“ He generally does.” 

He generally did; and Beverley ran to 
get them, and read choice bits to her hus- 
band as he brushed his dark hair with two 
brushes at the same time. 

“ T’ll have a look—to save time,” Roger 
went on. “ You’ll come when you’re ready? 
I’ve a suggestion to make that I think you'll 
like.” 

He spoke pleasantly, not at all as if he 
had a grudge against his wife. Many wo- 
men would have been satisfied with such a 
manner; but Beverley was not “ many wo- 
men,” and Roger had never been like other 
and more ordinary husbands. For a mo- 
ment her heart had leaped with hope when 
he knocked at her door—hope of what, pre- 
cisely, she could not have told, for as there 
had been no quarrel there was no forgive- 
ness to ask, no reconciliation to make; but 
hope had died at Roger’s first words. It 
was the first morning since the day in Chi- 
cago when he had asked her to be his wife 
that he had not kissed her. 

“It will always be like this from now 
on,” she told herself. “ I hope I shall die! 
I can’t live without his love and go on see- 
ing him every day!” 

These were the words in her stricken 
heart, but she answered quietly that he 
would be wise to go into the boudoir next 
door and glance at the papers before break- 
fast. They were sure to have come. As 
soon as she had polished her nails and 
found a handkerchief she would be with 
him, and breakfast would probably arrive 
about the same time. 

Roger had not mentioned Clo and Bever- 
ley held her peace. She thought it would 
be best to wait and see what the papers 
said. It was only too probable that they 
would contain news of Clo. When she 
heard it from Roger she must guard every 
look; she must choose each word as if it 
were the weapon by which she had to de- 
fend her life. 

Instead of hurrying, Beverley lingered, 
making a pitiful pretense of polishing her 
nails, for she wished Roger to have read 
the first page of his newspaper before she 
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rejoined him. At the end of ten minutes, 
as the breakfast-tray was being placed on 
the lace table-cover, she strolled in. 

Roger hardly looked up, feigning to be 
deeply interested in his paper. On other 
mornings—the servant being out of the 
room—he would have sprung from his chair 
to place hers, and perhaps to kiss a long 
braid of her golden-brown hair or the back 
of her white neck as it showed under her 
cap. 
“ Any exciting news?” she asked in a 
casual tone as she sat down—the sort of 
tone, perhaps, which other wives use to 
other husbands. 

“ Nothing that interests us specially,” 
Roger answered. “ A rather sordid murder 
at a third-rate hotel—crime passionel, as 
the French say—the police seem to think it, 
so far; but there’s a mystery, of course. 
There has to be a mystery in a murder 
case, when it’s dressed up in the newspa- 
pers, or nobody would take the trouble to 
read about it.” 

“* What hotel?” Beverley ventured to ask, 
pouring coffee with a hand that would 
shake. 

“One I never heard of before. Let me 
see—what’s the name? Oh, the Westmor- 
land! But it’s a commonplace affair—com- 
mon man and common woman—escaped at 
present, but sure to be caught. You 
wouldn’t be interested. Neither am I, be- 
yond a glance. Let’s get to the thing I 
want to talk about. Can you guess what 
it is?” 

Beverley shook her head. 

“You know—from experience—what a 
bad guesser I am.” 

“It’s partly about your pearls. By the 
bye, was the pearl-stringer satisfactory?” 

“Oh, quite!” Beverley murmured, sip- 
ping her coffee. 

“ All’s well that ends well, then. I’m 
glad she made a good job. The rope looks 
as fine as if no accident had happened, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“It’s a—a most wonderful rope,” his 
wife managed to reply. 

Who was it had told her, when she was 
small, that prevarication was more coward- 
ly than lying? 

“T imagined you’d be wearing your gew- 
gaws for breakfast this morning—to show 
they were all right.” 

Roger’s eyes smiled coolly into hers. 
Perhaps she only fancied it—oh, surely she 
only fancied it, for he could know nothing 
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about the fate of the pearls—but it seemed 
that the smile was a cruel smile! 

“A rope of pearls at breakfast on a 
tailor gown of linen—and a queen’s pearls 
at that! What bad taste, or what vanity, 
you must think I have!” Beverley forced 
herself to laugh. “I shall wear those won- 
derful pearls,” she hastened to add, pro- 
viding for future pitfalls, “only on the 
greatest occasions!” 

“Well, I’ve arranged a great occasion,” 
said Roger. “ That’s principally what I 
want to talk about. I’d like you to send 
out invitations for a house-party and a big 
dinner and dance—a sort of housewarm- 
ing on a grand scale—directly after we’re 
settled in the Newport cottage. And I’d 
like to move there sooner than we planned. 
The heat’s unseasonable in town. I’ve de- 
cided to take a full holiday of a few weeks 
—to knock off work altogether. We'll both 
be better out of the city.” 

“ Oh, yes!” Beverley agreed. 

“ And I want you to do a thing to please 
me. Wear the queen’s pearls—your pearls 
—on the night of the dinner and dance!” 

XXIX 

O’REILLy had only just finished reading 
Clo’s note, folded it up, and put it in his 
pocket, when he was joined by a man at 
whom, for a second, he stared like a 
stranger. Then a slight contraction of the 
newcomer’s eyelid and a twinkle in his eye 
enlightened Justin. 

“ Well, this is good meeting you!” ex- 
ploded a jolly voice. “ I hoped you hadn’t 
forgotten poor old Dick Jones, though it’s a 
long time since you came out to Peoria. I’m 
here in little old New York seeing the 
sights.” 

“Why, of course, I remember you very 
well, Mr. Jones,” said O’Reilly. “ Sit down 
at my table—do! What ’ll you have in | 
memory of old times?” 

As he spoke he took in the extraordinary 
changes Mr. William J. Denham had made 
in his personal appearance. They were too 
elaborate to be the work of a few moments; 
and, considering the speed with which the 
detective had arrived, O’Reilly guessed that 
the part of Jones, of Peoria, had been as- 
sumed for another job. 

Denham was a slender, youngish man, 
neat and dapper, with light brown hair, a 
smooth face, and pale skin. Jones had red- 
dish, rumpled eyebrows, puffy pink lids, and 
large, roving eyes behind convex glasses. 

















His hair was also red and rumpled, and, 
though not enormously stout, he was clum- 
sily built, with a decided paunch. His 
clothes were good but of provincial cut; 
his collar was too high, which gave his 
throat the effect of being short; and he 
walked as if his large, ready-made boots 
had given him corns. His complexion was 
ruddy and not too clear; his teeth were 
prominent. On his nose was a large mole 
which seemed to change the shape of that 
feature; and all these alterations had been 
effected without using either a wig or false 
eyebrows. 

When the detective had sat down at 
O’Reilly’s table the absence of near neigh- 
bors and the momentary inattention of the 
waiters gave the two men a chance to speak 
together freely. 

“ Well, I see from your looks that you’re 
throwing me bouquets,” grinned Denham. 
“ The eyebrows and hair are child’s play— 
ruffled up and a reddish powder I get put 
up especially for me. In fact, the thing’s 
easy as falling off a log. When I came a 
cropper and knocked out four front teeth, 
as a boy, I was pretty mad. I thought my 
best girl would turn me down; but the loss 
was a blessing in disguise. You can take 
that as a pun! I’ve as many sets of dif- 
ferent-shaped front teeth as a society dame 
has jewels; and what with a change of 
teeth and cheek-plumpers, and a few more 
sleight-of-hand tricks, such as an inflated 
rubber chest or tummy, I can almost lose 
track of myself. But you sent a hurry 
call. Something up at Krantz’s this peace- 
ful Sabbath?” 

“ There’s more up than I want to come 
out,” said O’Reilly. “‘ Things have changed 
since I phoned, but there’s more need of 
you than ever. A girl that I—that I wanted 
to help was with me. While I talked to 
you she disappeared—” 

“ Disappeared?” echoed Denham with a 
professional gleam behind his glasses. 

“ Of her own accord. I couldn’t follow, 
because when I knew what had happened 
it was too late to get on her track—other- 
wise you wouldn’t have found me here. I’d 
have sacrificed you for her, if there’d been 
even a sporting chance; but I didn’t see 
one. Maybe you will when I put you wise 
—or somebody may show up whose face 
will give you a tip. I'll tell you what I 
know—except the name of a lady, which 
mustn’t come into the business even with 
discretion incarnate like you.” 
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“ Reservations often spoil jobs,” said 
Denham. 

“Mine won’t. I’ve thought it over and 
decided that they’ve no important bearing 
on the case. You can judge presently.” 

The coming of a waiter broke the con- 
versation; but while O’Reilly gave an order, 
Denham glanced round the cellar restau- 
rant with the happy innocence of a pro- 
vincial seeing New York. 

“ Anybody interesting?” asked Justin 
when the waiter had gone. 

“No familiar faces; but there may be— 
later.” 

O’Reilly shook his head. 

“ It’s a quarter to twelve. The man or 
men who made an appointment—not with 
me, but with the girl who’s gone—should 
have turned up at eleven-thirty.” 

“Tf they’re sure of themselves—sure 
their faces aren’t known—they’re probably 
here,” remarked Denham. “ But out with 
your story. A lot may hang on that.” 

“A lot does,” said O’Reilly; and told it. 

He omitted no detail given by Clo—ex- 
cept such as led too close to Mrs. Sands. 
He remembered his promise to be “ on her 
side.” Justin described Kit and Pete as 
Clo had described them, mentioning that 
the man who talked through the telephone 
had the accent of a foreigner. As for Churn, 
he was already identified as the Lorenz 
Czerny who occasionally sang at Krantz’s 
Keller. This, O’Reilly thought, should 
make it simple to bag the gang; but he 
hardly disguised the fact that the crime and 
its punishment were of slight importance to 
him compared with the finding of Clo Riley. 

“T don’t want her mixed up in this mur- 
der business,”’ he finished; “ and she doesn’t 
want to be mixed up in it—not for her own 
sake, but because of the woman she’s pro- 
tecting. You could get the name of that 
woman, but I ask you not to concern your- 
self with it.” 

“ Right you are!” Denham reassured 
him. “ I’ve got enough to do without med- 
dling in other folks’ business. The lady is 
outside the case, and I'll do my best to 
keep her outside when the police get busy 
over this murder—as they will to-morrow, 
if not to-night. But as for Churn being 
Lorenz Czerny, it doesn’t go without say- 
ing that we shall spot Chuff and Jake and 
the rest of the gang—if there is a gang. 
That will depend on himself and his moll— 
this Kit; also on your young lady, who, 
from what you tell me, must be the smartest 
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little skirt this side of anywhere. I wouldn’t 
mind offering her a good place and good 
pay when this mix-up comes to an end.” 

“T don’t believe she’ll be looking for 
work,” said O’Reilly. Then, as Denham 
darted upon him a shrewd glance, he added: 
“ The lady outside the case will have cause 
to be grateful, even if her friend doesn’t 
get the pearls.” 

“Yes,” agreed the detective. “ Well, 
this Kit must be pretty sharp, too. It looks 
as if Churn was her steady. If she did the 
job at the Westmorland, it may have been 
to set him and her up in housekeeping, 
away from Chuff & Co. Looks as if Kit 
had been used for a catspaw, and maybe 
hadn’t got enough chocolates and flowers 
out of it for herself. Suddenly she saw a 
whole dazzling lot. I can’t make out who 
this Kit is as yet; but maybe I will. The 
way you describe her and her methods 
makes me think she’s new to this burg. 
Sounds like the golden West. Your little 
friend will have to shoot quick if she’s 
after Kit—and after the pearls; but from 
what you tell me she does shoot quick— 
and low!” 

“ She does,” said O’Reilly, laughing with 


pride in Clo; “ but she doesn’t hit below the 


belt.” 
“ Folks like Kit and Churn and Chuff 


have no belts,” said Denham. 


O’Reilly laughed again. But he wanted 
Clo. She was made for him—the demon 
and darling! Till to-night, when she began 
their acquaintance by tricking and stealing 
from him, he hadn’t known that she ex- 
isted; but now, though he might laugh, he 
wouldn’t know another happy moment till 
she was safe. For an instant he forgot 
Denham and the business in hand. 

“T think she likes me,” he told himself. 
“T’ll make her like me a lot more when I 
get half a chance!” 

“ That couple will hide,” Denham was 
saying. ‘“ Churn may let Krantz know he 
can’t sing; he’ll say he’s sick or called away 
to his great-grandmother’s funeral. But I 
sha’n’t do any such thing as put Krantz 
wise that his tenor is wanted. The police 
have got nothing om Krantz, but he’s a 
fox. He’d be with Churn, not with us. 
Our best hope is in your—in this Miss 
Riley. Say, now I come to think, didn’t 
I read in the papers a few weeks back 
about a girl called Clorinda, or some other 
name that begins with a Clo, being taken 
up by a society swell—” 
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“ Don’t come to think!” O’Reilly cut in. 

“TI forgot. I won’t. My thinker’s 
stopped short.” 

“ No—switch it onto another line,” said 
Justin. ‘“ What do you make of the man’s 
voice at the Westmorland that answered 
‘Come in!’ when the girls knocked at No. 
658, with Peterson already dead?” 

“ Either Kit had a man pal in the hotel 
on the other side of Peterson’s room—in 
which case the man probably did the kill- 
ing—or else the explanation’s a simple one. 
Some fellow was in the room next to No. 
658, on the right, as you say Kit was on 
the left. Perhaps he was half asleep or 
drunk and thought the knock was for him— 
so he answered.” 

“ That’s what I thought of. We shall 
probably see in the morning papers, if they 
find the dead man to-night, or in the eve- 
ning editions, if they don’t. I’ve some hope 
from the memorandas and cards in the 
bag Miss Riley left for me; but we can’t 
open that here. You'll come to the Dietz, 
won’t you?” 

“ Yes,” said the detective, finishing his 
cool beer. “I'll come; but I haven’t much.” 

“ Much what?” 

“ Much hope from what may be in the 
bag. People who have things to hide, hide 
‘em better than that. However, we’ll see.” 

When Justin had paid for Denham’s 
drink they went with the bag in the pocket 
of Clo’s brown cloak and the cloak hang- 
ing over O’Reilly’s arm. 

Denham’s eyes behind the convex 
glasses had not been idle in Krantz’s Kel- 
ler, but nobody had come in or gone out 
whose face or whose photograph he had 
ever seen; and it was after midnight when 
the two made their move. 


XXX 


RocER did not kiss Beverley before leav- 
ing her. He seemed to draw the line at this 
hypocrisy; or perhaps he feared lest if he 
touched her he might lose his self-control 
and fall once more under her witch-spell. 
He slurred over the omission by looking at 
his watch, pretending that he was late for 
an appointment. But though he had no 
time for the kiss, he had time to turn back 
at the last and remind his wife to “ write 
those invitations as soon as possible.” 

Roger had talked of nothing but his plan 
for the Newport housewarming after start- 
ing the subject; and he had told Beverley 
that they ought to be able to move in a 
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week. He had seen the decorator last night 
—had phoned for him to come to the club, 
after getting rid of another fellow with 
whom he had had some business to trans- 
act. Things wouldn’t be quite ready, per- 
haps—wouldn’t be working as smoothly as 
if they’d lived in the place a year; but it 
wouldn’t matter. To picnic for a day or 
two would be amusing; and it would be 
fine to escape the heat. 

He trusted Beverley to make everything 
right about the servants, Roger went on. 
He would see to outside arrangements; and 
the “big party” could take place in a 
fortnight. It was ostentatious, he said, to 
send out invitations longer in advance. 
They must make a splash worthy of the 
new house—and of the pearls. Beverley 
must think up something original in the 
way of entertainment—a surprise. A dozen 
friends — Roger named them —could be 
asked for the week-end; he would wire and 
engage all the rooms in a hotel not far 
away, for the night, to accommodate ac- 
quaintances; and, of course, many people 
on their list had cottages at Newport, and 
would be already there, or would go for the 
occasion. 

“ Not one of the women will have pearls 
a patch on yours in value or beauty or 
historic interest,” Roger finished with an 
unusual tendency to boast. 

As he talked it seemed to Beverley that 
his eyes never left her face. In desperation 
she would have blurted out the truth, that 
the pearls had been stolen, fancying that 
he suspected; but she feared he might be- 
lieve that she had given them to O’Reilly. 
If she told him they were gone he would 
still believe that, and she could not yet 
prove him mistaken—except by O’Reilly’s 
word. Would he take O’Reilly’s word if 
he had ceased to trust her? She still hoped 
something from Clo—Clo, who was so 
clever! The girl might appear this very 
day with the pearls—and even the papers. 
Nothing was too astonishing for Clo! 

So Beverley did not tell. She promised 
to move to Newport when Roger wished. 
She promised to write the invitations; and 
—she promised to wear the queen’s pearls. 

At last Roger went without having al- 
luded to Clodagh Riley. Whether this was 
deliberate or careless Beverley could not 
guess—but she was thankful. Until she 
had seen the newspapers with her own eyes, 
until she had tried in every way possible— 
perhaps at worst, even through Justin 
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O’Reilly—she did not wish to tell Roger 
that the girl had disappeared. Explana- 
tions would be too difficult. 

The instant Roger had gone Beverley 
seized the paper he had dropped and found 
what she wanted. ‘“ Mysterious Murder at 
Hotel Westmorland ” was the heading at 
the top of a column on the first page. 

A sensational crime had been discovered, 
it seemed, through the telephone, and in 
an extraordinary way. Indeed, part of the 
mystery was concerned with the telephone 
in a certain room of the Westmorland, 
which was described by the reporter as “a 
hotel for transient tourists and commercial 
men ”—the room in which, at about half 
past eleven on Sunday night, a dead man 
had been found sitting in a chair—his head 
battered in. The victim had supposedly 
come to New York on Saturday, register- 
ing as “ J. Peterson, Chicago.” On that 
day he had had one visitor—a young man 
who had sent his card up to No. 658 not 
long after J. Peterson had gone to his room. 
What the name on the card was no em- 
ployee of the hotel could say. Peterson had 
taken one of the least expensive rooms and- 
appeared to be an unimportant guest. 

A clerk recalled that at first the caller 
had sent no name. 

“Tell Mr. Peterson,” he said, “ that 
there’s a gentleman to see him. He will 
know who it is.” 

But apparently Mr. Peterson did not 
know who it was. He insisted, through the 
telephone, on knowing before he would 
consent to be disturbed. Upon this the 
visitor had borrowed a pencil and scribbled 
a name on acard. He had done this with- 
out any air of secrecy, but had slipped the 
card into an envelope, which he sealed, and 
addressed to J. Peterson. He was a good- 
looking, well-dressed young man—better 
dressed than his friend. He was dark, 
slender, and spoke with a slight foreign ac- 
cent. Unfortunately the clerk and the bell- 
boy who had seen him were not certain 
whether they could identify him again. 
They hadn’t “ paid much attention ”; but 
the clerk who lent the pencil had noticed 
him leaving the hotel about an hour after 
entering. 

On Saturday evening Peterson had given 
up his key and gone out, but he had re- 
turned soon after eleven. On Sunday he 
had spent the early part of the afternoon 
away from the hotel, but had come in at 
tea-time. He had then been seen in the 
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dining-room with a young lady in white, 
who in age might have been his daughter. 
She was described as being thin and small, 
with dark eyes. This girl had called again, 
later in the day, toward evening, but had 
stayed for only a few moments. She had 
asked for Mr. Peterson. 

Still later, perhaps between half past 
nine and ten—when Peterson had been out, 
but had long ago come in and gone to his 
room—two ladies had inquired for him. 
They had the appearance of motorists, as 
they wore automobile cloaks, close-fitting 
hats, and veils. It happened to be a busy 
time at the hotel, as there were a number 
of business men arriving and registering. 
The ladies said they were expected, and 
were allowed to go to Peterson’s room un- 
attended. They must have knocked at his 
door with no attempt at secrecy, as a gen- 
tleman in the adjoining room on the left, 
a Mr. Lees, of Indianapolis, who was sleep- 
ing after a long journey, had waked and 
called: 

“ Come in!” 

Immediately afterward, however, Mr. 
Lees realized that the knock must have 
been at his neighbor’s door, as no one at- 
tempted to open his. He slept again, but 
not soundly. He was sure that if there had 
been an outcry in the next room it would 
have roused him. A telephone-bell pres- 
ently awoke him; and, switching on his 
light, he saw that he was late for an ap- 
pointment with a business friend. He 
hurried out at once. 

No suspicion rested upon Mr. Lees. The 
two ladies had remained for so short a time 
that they were not seriously suspected; but 
the police were looking for a young woman 
who had, for two days before Peterson’s 
arrival, occupied the room adjoining his, on 
the right side, at the far end of the cor- 
ridor. She had registered as Miss Kate 
Mayne, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and 
had told a chambermaid that she was a 
motion-picture actress. 

It was not known that she and Peterson 
had been acquaintances before meeting in 
the hotel, but the same maid had seen the 
occupant of No. 658 pick up a bead bag 
which Miss Mayne dropped nearly in front 
of his door as he was coming out on 
Sunday afternoon. She — the maid — had 


thought nothing of that, as Miss Mayne 
was a striking young lady, with golden hair, 
a pleasant manner, and a way of using her 
eyes. Also, she was a showy dresser—the 
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sort men turned round in the street to 
look at. 

Miss Mayne had brought a huge trunk 
to the hotel, and as her room was small she 
had been allowed to keep it outside her 


door in the hall. The maid had seen her 
empty it finally on Sunday afternoon, and 
had helped to carry a pink dress and eve- 
ning cloak into the room. She imagined 
that, after this, the trunk had not been 
locked until late in the evening, when the 
tragedy must have taken place. She had 
an impression that the lid had not been 
properly closed down, and she would have 
shut it herself only it was “not her 
business.” 

This trunk was to loom large in the evi- 
dence against the supposed murderer, for 
finger-marks and faint traces of blood had 
been found upon it when the police were 
called in. It was then discovered to be 
locked and had to be forced open. In the 
opinion of the police somebody had used 
it as a hiding-place; and because there were 
blood-stains inside it was believed that the 
person hiding must have been the murderer. 
The key of the dead man’s room was picked 
up behind this trunk. 

All these discoveries had been made be- 
cause insistent telephone-calls for Peterson 
about half past eleven had remained un- 
answered, though it was known that he had 
not left the hotel. When the person desir- 
ing to speak with Peterson became a nui- 
sance a boy had been sent to his door. No 
one had replied. The chambermaid sum- 
moned used her pass-key, and the man had 
been found dead, seated in an easy chair 
by the window, in a peaceful attitude, his 
face and head covered with blood. He had 
been struck from behind with the butt of a 
large, old-fashioned pistol, left in the room 
by the murderer. He must, it seemed, have 
been struck several times. 

Peterson had been packing to go away, 
though he had not given notice that he 
intended to leave the hotel. No papers, no 
tailors’ or laundry marks could be found. 
The man was unknown to the New York 
police, but the corpse had been photo- 
graphed for the police of other cities. There 
was money in the dead man’s pockets, 
amounting to nearly a hundred dollars; 
therefore the crime did not seem to have 
been committed for the purpose of rob- 
bery. As the finger-tracings, not only on 
the trunk in the hall but on the body and 
on a near-by table, appeared to be those of 











women—two different sets of tracings had 
been taken—the police had formed a theory 
that revenge for blackmail or a love disap- 
pointment would prove to be the motive. 

Miss Mayne, the occupant of the room 
adjoining, had not returned to the hotel 
after being seen to go out between nine and 
ten—about the time of the murder, accord- 
ing to medical evidence. Finger-traces 
identical with those on the trunk and on 
the body had been taken in the young wo- 
man’s room, and the police were looking 
for her. It was believed that she was sure 
to be found within a few hours. 

When Beverley had read this story to the 
end, and then glanced through it again, she 
was relieved of her worst fears. Clo had 
not been arrested, and little or no impor- 
tance seemed to be attached to Peterson’s 
girl visitor or to the ladies in automobile 
coats who had gone to his room between 
nine and ten o’clock. 

Perhaps, she thought, the slight stress 
laid upon these visits was a stratagem on 
the part of the police, who did not wish to 
put the persons concerned upon their guard; 
but, even so, she reflected, it seemed im- 
possible that—Clo having escaped—either 
of them could be traced and identified. 
Robbins had driven Clo to the Westmor- 
land in the afternoon; but, if he remem- 
bered the name of the hotel, he would not 
connect her with the murder, or stoop to 
talking in public about the visit. If the 
drivers of the two taxicabs came forward 
and offered evidence they could say nothing 
to turn police attention toward the house in 
Park Avenue. She and Clo had both taken 
pains with such details, and every other 
that could lead to detection, Beverley re- 
assured herself. It had seemed worth while 
to be careful when there had been merely 
a question of hiding her business with 
Peterson from Roger. 

The one imprudence had been in sending 
Robbins with Clo in the afternoon; but 
Robbins was a dignified and exclusive per- 
son. His dignity was more to him than 
anything else on earth. 

That day was among the most terrible 
of Beverley’s adventurous young life. She 
had had several engagements, but she tele- 
phoned to put them off. Not for anything 
would she have left the house, for she hoped 
to have a message from Clo. She feared to 
hear from one whom Peterson had served, 
but it was best that she should be at home 
if such a message arrived. 
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“ Have they kept their word? Have 
they killed Stephen because I didn’t send 
back the papers?” she constantly asked her- 
self. “ What will they do next? Will they 
advertise again in the newspapers? Will 
they telephone? Will they send another 
man, now that Peterson is dead? Or, if 
not, how will they reach me? Surely they 
won’t leave me in peace for long!” 

Sometimes she peeped out of the window 
to see if any one was lurking in the street, 
as Peterson had lurked yesterday. She 
could see no one, but that did not prove 
that no one was there. She was afraid that 
some stranger might call, pretending to 
have business, or using some charitable 
scheme for a pretext. What she should do, 
if that happened, she could not make up 
her mind. 

It did not happen, however; and the day 
passed monotonously, so far as outside 
events were concerned. Mentally each mo- 
ment was different from every other. There 
arose a new fear and a new hope whenever 
the bell of the telephone rang. Beverley 
had to make an agonizing effort to calm 
herself whenever a servant cathe with a 
parcel or a note. 

It was almost more than she could do to 
keep her promise to Roger and write the 
invitations for the housewarming at New- 
port. As she wrote a grim sense of punish- 
ment hung over her—punishment for hav- 
ing once dared to be happy, for laughing 
in the face of fate. She felt that it was 
like inviting Roger’s friends to come and 
see her executed; for surely the féte was 
only an excuse of Roger’s to force her hand. 
She was to wear the queen’s pearls—or con- 
fess why she did not. 

When evening came at last nothing had 
happened, yet Beverley’s nerves were 
strained as if by a succession of shocks. 
As her maid dressed her for dinner a sharp 
tap at the door made her jump and cry out. 


XXXI 


“A SPECIAL delivery letter for me, 
madame,” announced the Frenchwoman. 
“Have I madame’s permission? It is 
strange I do not know the hand. It is but 
a common yellow envelope, addressed in 
pencil to Mlle. Léontine Rossignol—per- 
haps from some one who begs. Never be- 
fore have I received a letter by special 
delivery!” 

“You'd better open it,” said Beverley, 
relieved that the letter was not for her. 
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“ Rossignol is so odd a name, madame, 
that every one remembers, because it means 
‘nightingale,’” said Léontine, gingerly 
tearing off one end of the flimsy yellow 
envelope. Pulling out the sheet of paper 
within she looked more and more puzzled. 
“ But, madame, the letter is from Mlle. 
Riley! I do not see why she writes to me. 
I did not suppose she knew my name; and 
I understand nothing of what she says. 
Will madame read?” 

Hiding her eagerness, Beverley took the 
half-sheet of commercial paper. She re- 
membered telling Clo one day that her 
French maid’s name was Nightingale. The 
fact had evidently lingered in the girl’s 
mind. 

There was neither date nor address on 
the letter, which filled only one page, and 
ran thus: 


Dear LEONTINE: 

I would write you in French, but I have for- 
gotten most of what the French sister taught in 
the convent school when I was little. If you do 
not read English, madame will translate. 

I am safe in my new home, and there’s no need 
to- worry. I am picking up all that I have lost. 
I hope to call on you before long and show what 
good progress I have made. With grateful mes- 
sages for madame from her devoted little servant, 
and kind remembrances to you, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
CLopacH RILEY. 

P. S.—If possible, I should like Mr. R. to hear 
that I am doing well. I am not strong enough to 
let him know, and he has been kind since you 
saw me last. 


At first Beverley was more puzzled than 
Léontine that Clo should have written to 
her—and in so disjointed a fashion; but 
her bewilderment passed as she studied the 
letter. Clo’s underlying motives came to 
the surface with a flash. 

“ T suppose,” she explained quietly, “that 
mademoiselle fancied it would be a liberty 
to write tome. A foolish fancy! But she’s 
very young—a child. I’m glad to hear 
from her so soon. As the letter is really 
for me, perhaps I’d better keep it.” 

“ Please do, madame,” Léontine urged, 
again attacking the tiny hooks which fas- 
tened her mistress’s dinner dress. “I no- 
ticed that mademoiselle did not write the 
number of the house or street where she is 
staying; but, of course, madame will know 
both.” 

“ Of course,” echoed Beverley. 

She guessed that Léontine must be con- 
sumed with curiosity as to Clo’s disappear- 
ance and the departure of Sister Lake; but 
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her matter-of-fact air brought the situation 
to the realm of the commonplace. 

When Léontine had hooked the last 
hook Beverley went to the boudoir. There 
she sat down with Clo’s cryptic message, 
praying that Roger might not come in till 
she had unraveled the mystery. 

The meaning of one sentence after an- 
other sprang to her eyes. She had realized 
at once that Clo wrote to Léontine because 
she dared not use the name of Mrs. Sands. 
This suggested that she was in a house 
where the name was not unknown. Now, 
concentrating upon the queer letter, Bever- 
ley understood each veiled hint. 

Clo wished her not to worry. Clo was 
“ picking up all that she had lost.” This 
meant that she expected to get back what 
she had gone to seek. Clo “ hoped to call 
before long and show what good progress ” 
she had made. All this could have only one 
meaning. And how like Clo—to have 
treasured in some brain-cell Léontine’s 
queer name of Rossignol! 

On the other hand, it was alarming that 
the girl gave no address. She had doubt- 
less feared that the letter might not only 
be seen but opened. She had written noth- 
ing to arouse suspicion; and as no house, 
no street, was mentioned, there need be no 
dread of discovery for guilty consciences. 

Beverley judged that O’Reilly’s name, 
as well as Roger’s, might be known to some 
one near to Clo. The girl said she was 
“not strong enough ” to deliver her news. 
In other words, she was afraid to send a 
letter to Justin O’Reilly. 

But the end of the postscript was amaz- 
ing. O’Reilly had been kind to Clo since 
they had met last! 

“She went to see him again!” was the 
thought in Beverley’s mind. “ Then per- 
haps she didn’t go back to the Westmor- 
land. What can ‘ kind’ mean, unless he’s 
promised to help instead of hurt us?” 

Courage came back. There was still no 
message from Peterson’s employers. That 
looked as if they had never intended to 
carry out the man’s threat. Peterson being 
dead, they might suppose he had received 
the papers from her, and had been mur- 
dered by some one who wanted them. In 
their own interest they might give her an- 
other chance to save the man for whose 
sake she was their slave. If they killed him 
their power over her would end, and they 
could not afford that—until the thing they 
wanted was in their hands. 











As forthe pearls, their loss would mean 
little to Beverley, if it were not for Roger; 
and Clo hadn’t given up hope of them, so 
why should she? There was something to 
strive for still. 

But she must find out what had hap- 
pened last between O’Reilly and Clo. How 
should she communicate with him? Should 
she send a note to the Dietz? Or should 
she telephone before Roger came and learn 
all she wished to know without delay? 

Quickly she decided upon this bolder 
course. She called up O’Reilly’s hotel and 
soon heard his “ Hello!” 

“T’m Mrs. Sands,” she explained. “ I’ve 
a letter from Clo. She sends you a 
message.” 

The voice from the Dietz had sounded 
indifferent. It was so no longer. 

“What is the news?” O’Reilly asked. 
“ Tell me everything!” 

She told him. She read Clo’s letter to 
Léontine slowly, distinctly, that he might 
miss no word. 

“T understand it might be dangerous to 
give an address, or to write to you or me,” 
Beverley added; “ but it’s frightful not to 
know where she is. How was it you met 
her again last night—and what happened? 
Tell me quickly, because — I’m expecting 
some one.” 

“ Peterson stole your pearls,” O’Reilly 
answered. ‘“ He phoned Heron and offered 
to sell them. He must have been hiding in 
your room. Later I answered for Heron. 
Miss Riley was in Peterson’s room then, 
and she and I got into touch. She asked 
through the phone if I would help. I said 
yes, and she told me to come with a taxi. 
I picked her up outside the hotel and took 
her where she wanted to go—a restaurant, 
Krantz’s Keller. When I’d heard what she 
had to say, I proposed to employ a private 
detective. Don’t worry — he’s absolutely 
loyal, and I’m on your side, after all, Mrs. 
Sands. I may as well confess it’s for Miss 
Riley’s sake. She repented stealing the 
papers from me, you know, and sent them 
back in the envelope just as they were—” 

“Clo sent you the papers! You're mis- 
taken. I know she didn’t!” Beverley cried. 

She had forgotten her fear of being over- 


heard, forgotten everything except her sur-” 


prise and consternation. The sound of a 
door shutting caused her to start. It was a 
strange sound just then, because both doors 
had already been shut when she went to the 
telephone—the door leading into her bed- 
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room and the door into the hall—and she 
had heard neither open since. Yet she 
could not be mistaken. Somebody had 
closed one of those doors and must pre- 
viously have opened it. 

Beverley dropped the receiver and ran 
to look into the hall. No one was there. 
She ran to the door of her bedroom and 
peeped in. The room was empty. She 
rang for Johnson, who appeared at once. 

“ Has Mr. Sands come in?” she asked. 

“No, I think not, madam,” the butler 
replied. 

“‘ Please go and see. Go to his room and 
his study—look for him everywhere,” Bev- 
erley ordered. 

She did not move while the man was 
away. She did not care what Justin 
O’Reilly might think. He had ceased to 
exist for her. She cared only for Roger. 

“‘ Mr. Sands is not in the house, madam,” 
Johnson solemnly announced. 

“ Thank you,” Beverley said. 

Yet she was not relieved. Something told 
her that Roger had shut the door. 


XXXII 


WHEN Kit and Churn left Krantz’s Kel- 
ler they walked fast along Fourteenth 
Street till they came to Sixth Avenue. 
There they appeared to hesitate, as if they 
could not decide whether to go up-town or 
down-town. Clo, as close behind them as 
she dared to venture, guessed instantly that 
they had not made up their minds which 
of several hiding-places it would be safest 
for them to seek. If she was afraid of 
them they were evidently afraid of the 
police. This indicated that Kit had told 
Churn about Peterson—and perhaps about 
the pearls. 

Clo would have given more than she pos- 
sessed to overhear what they said. Judging 
by their linked arms and by the nearness 
of the two heads, which she could see in 
profile, their conversation was of absorbing 
interest. They stopped at the corner, and 
Clo stopped also, keeping out of sight in 
case they should turn. This they did to 
glance behind them, but they could not see 
Clo. Even if they had, they would have 
seen only a young girl stooping to tie up 
her shoe-ribbon. 

Presently the pair decided to turn south- 
ward toward Thirteenth Street. Clo went 
after them. They walked for several blocks 
—and the girl following glanced at the 
number of each street she passed. There 
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had been an accident to a taxi, however, in 
the neighborhood of Eleventh Street, and a 
crowd had collected. In passing through 
it Clo nearly lost her quarry. She had a 
moment of despair; then she saw Kit’s pink 
skirt in the distance. No longer was the 
woman wearing a pink cloak, however, but 
a white one. She must have had a chance 
to turn it inside out! 

So excited was Clo that she forgot to 
notice the streets. Whether the couple 
wheeled off the avenue into Tenth, or 
Ninth, or Eighth, she was not sure. She 
was sure only that she was wheeling after 
them. 

There followed a chase across town. The 
girl finally lost her head a little and grew 
bewildered; but just when it seemed that 
she could drag herself no farther, Kit and 
Churn stopped in front of a house. They 
parleyed at the foot of the steps, Churn 
gesticulating a good deal, and at last rang 
the bell. 

“ Neither of them lives there or they’d 
have a latch-key,” Clo thought, hovering 
on the other side of the street. 

It was some time before the two were 
let in; but after a delay of two or three 
minutes a woman opened the door. A dim 


gaslight shone from the hall or lobby, and 
Clo’s impression was of a dark-brown face 
—the face of a negress. There was a short 
discussion; then the woman nodded, step- 
ping aside to let Kit and Churn pass. An 
instant later the door was shut again. 


Clo stood gazing at the house. It was 
one in a row of old-fashioned, shabby brick 
buildings, four stories in height. A light 
showed in the basement, but the other win- 
dows were black. 

Suddenly, as Clo watched, a yellow gleam 
flashed in a fourth-floor room; but in the 
same moment a man stepped to the window 
and pulled down a dark shade. Clo thought 
that this man was Churn. 

“ They’re going to stay,” she argued. 

Crossing the street at a distance from the 
house the girl looked at it with interest. 
There was no street-lamp near, and she 
could not see the number; but there was 
a small plaque of some sort at the side of 
the door, and Clo tripped up the steps to 
read it. 
house! 

Whether it was respectable or not made 
little difference. Clo rather hoped it wasn’t, 
because if there were a room free and she 
offered payment in advance—she could do 


Joy, the place was a boarding-: 
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that, thanks to Beverley—they would be 
more likely to admit a strange young wo- 
man at midnight. As for Kit and Churn, 
they probably had friends in the house. 
Perhaps Chuff was a boarder there. 

The pair having mounted to the fourth 
floor, Clo thought she might venture to ring. 
She pulled an old-fashioned door-bell, and 
her heart thumped in her breast as she 
heard the summons jangling drearily in the 
basement. 

“‘] must have some tale to tell—why I’m 
here so late wanting a room,” she reflected. 

The girl was not kept waiting long, but 
she was ready to account for herself when 
the door was opened by the woman who 
had admitted Kit and Churn. Clo’s im- 
pression was correct, for the woman was a 
negress. Staring at the newcomer, the fat 
and slovenly creature exclaimed with a 
mouth full of gum: 

“ Say, is you another frien’ o’ Mr. Chef- 
finsky ?” ; 

“ Chuff!” was the password that flashed 
through Clo’s brain. “ This is where he 
lives!” 

She was triumphant, though frightened 
at entering the lion’s den; but she cloaked 
her feelings with an air of childish bewilder- 
ment. 

“T don’t know anything about Mr. Chef- 
finsky,” she replied; “‘ but I’m in a scrape, 
and a friend of mine once recommended me 
to this house. I saw some people come in 
and a light. It’s still a boarding-house, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt may be a bo’din’-house, but it ain’t 
no foundlin’-orphant asylum,” returned the 
woman. 

“I don’t ask for charity,” said Clo: 
“T’m not in that kind of a scrape. I have 
money to pay my board; but I don’t want 
an expensive room. One at the top of the 
house will do.” 

The negress continued to stare, puzzled 
rather than ill-natured. 

“* Say, it’s a real funny time o’ night for 
a young girl like you to go lookin’ fo’ a 
home to lay her haid,” she remarked. “ But 
you can step in the hall. I'll call Mis’ 
McMahon. She’s the lady o’ the house. 
There’s a room up-stahs, but I don’t know 
whethah she’ll let you have it.” 

She allowed Clo to enter, and left the 
girl standing as she descended the basement 
stairs. 

“*€ McMahon ’ 
thought. 


sounds hopeful!” Clo 
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There was always hope in anything Irish; 
but there was nothing cheerful in the look 
of the hall. The girl had lodged drearily 
in New York, but she had never been in a 
house as dreary as this. There were holes 
in the oilcloth and stains on the wall-paper. 
Yet had the place been a palace Clo could 
not have been more eager to stay. 

Mrs. McMahon gave Clo time to elab- 
orate further details of an imaginary auto- 
biography before appearing from below; 
and when the landlady did appear her look 
was less inspiring than her name. She was 
a middle-aged woman of the beetle-browed, 
big-jowled type, and her manner was sus- 
picious. 

Clo gave her no time to speak. She be- 
gan first, with her best brogue, which she 
could use, when needed, with great effect. 

“ | beg your pardon, ma’am, for inthrud- 
ing on ye at this time of the night,” said 
the girl in her creamiest voice, with a child- 
ish smile; “ but the lady I’m maid for and 
me had a quarrel about a young man I like. 
Rather than give him up, I just walked out 
of the house without waiting to pack my 
things. All the same, they'll be safe, so I 
won’t trouble about ’em. I’m not strong, 
because I’ve been down with an illness, and 
I’ve walked till I’m played out. As I tould 
yer maid, a friend o’ mine had spoke o’ 
Mrs. McMahon’s place, and I thought ye’d 
take me in. I’ll pay a week in advance.” 

Whether Mrs. McMahon believed Clo’s 
story was an open question, but her face 
softened slightly at sound of the brogue. 

“ Trish, are you?” she said. 

“ Yes, County Cork, and not over since 
very long,” returned the girl. “I'll tell ye 
the rest to-morrow, if it interests ye at all.” 

“I’m from County Cork—me and me 
dead husband—both,” volunteered the wo- 
man. “ I’ve been in New York these twelve 
years. Violet says you ast for a top-floor 
room.” 

“T did,” said Clo. 

“ Well, a top-floor room is the only wan 
I’ve got vacant. How long would ye be 
wanting it for?” 

“ Oh, a few days—and maybe more!” 
» “ You can come and have a look. I don’t 
boast of the room. It’s last choice; but 
these days I have to charge seven dollars, 
with board.” 

“TI don’t mind seven dollars,” said Clo. 

She followed her hostess up flight after 
flight of dimly lighted stairs. They were 
covered with oilcloth, and the halls smelled 


of escaping gas; but the girl was almost 
happy. The place was not attractive, but 
it seemed an honest house. If the woman 
knowingly harbored criminals, she would 
hardly accept a stranger in this way. 

“[t’s a hall room—but a front one,” ex- 
plained Mrs. McMahon, panting, as they 
reached the top of the house. 

Clo was delighted to hear this, for it 
meant that the room must adjoin the one 
where Churn had pulled down the shade. 

“‘ There’s a married couple come into the 
double room next,” Mrs. McMahon went 
on, when she had shown Clo her proposed 
quarters. “The wall’s kind of thin, for 
this room was part of the other once, but 
they’re a quiet couple, I guess; and if you’re 
quiet too, you won’t trouble each other. 
They’re friends of a gentleman boarder 
we’ve had for some time, and they’ve been 
to call, though they’ve never stayed before. 
I want ’em to be comfortable, so stir around 
as little as you can in the morning. I guess 
they’re the kind that lies late in bed.” 

“TI feel more as if I’d like to lie in bed 
all day!” sighed Clo. 

The landlady looked anxious. 

“I hope you’re not sickening for any- 
thing!” she remarked. 

“Oh, no—I’m only tired. I think I'll 
take a good rest,” Clo reassured her. 

“Well, sleep as much as you like—but 
don’t be scared if ye hear folks movin’ later 
on. The friend of this couple is out, but 
he may come home and want to see ’em. 
It’s free and easy hall here.” 

Clo was rejoiced to hear this. She paid 
seven dollars in advance for the room, and 
took pains to show that she had plenty of 
money. She also begged to buy or borrow 
a clean nightgown, and suggested that if 
there was a new tooth-brush in the house 
she would be glad to have it. Mrs. Mc- 
Mahon laughed. A nightgown she could 
lend, but as for a tooth-brush, there 
wouldn’t be one this side of the nearest 
drug-store. Miss Ryan—the name Clo 
gave—must wait till next day. 

“Well, anyhow, maybe you’ve a bite 
you'll give me to eat,” the new boarder 
pleaded. “ I’m that hungry I could bite off 
the door-knob! I'll pay extra, of course, 
asking for it at this time of night. And 
your colored woman — Violet, isn’t her 
name?—shall have a couple of dimes for 
bringing it up.” 

Evidently Miss Ryan was generously in- 
clined! Mrs. McMahon, softened, asked 
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what food she wished. Clo, who wished 
for nothing so much as a knife, made a bid 
to secure one by asking for meat. 

“ Any old kind— and some bread and 
milk. I'll give fifty cents ”"—she watched 
the woman’s eye—‘‘I mean a dollar, for 
my supper.” . 

When Mrs. McMahon had gone Clo helc 
her breath to listen. Yes, the wall was 
thin! She could hear Kit and Churn talk- 
ing’ in an ordinary tone; but she could 
catch no words, even when she laid her ear 
against the dusty paper. When the voices 
sank low they reached her only in an indis- 
tinct rumble. 

She guessed that her tiny room was sep- 
arated from the larger one by a light parti- 
tion of lath and plaster, covered on each 
side with wall-paper. She could feel as well 
as hear some one walking up and down, up 
and down, in the next room! No doubt it 
was Churn. Sometimes he would stop. A 
piece of furniture would creak; then he 
would jump up, to begin walking again. 

Presently Violet appeared, with a coarse 
nightgown hanging over her arm, a plate of 
bread and ham on a napkinless tray, and a 
glass of bluish milk. Clo took pains to be 
agreeable to her, parrying curious questions 
with ingenious fibs. She gave the woman 
twenty cents, and promised the same sum 
if her breakfast were brought up-stairs. 

Violet agreed to the bargain, which was 
well for Clo. She would have starved rather 
than desert her room long enough to eat, 
while Churn and Kit remained in theirs. 
She surmised that they would not often 
leave it, or, at any rate, would not leave 
the house for some days to come. 

The girl had told the truth in pleading 
hunger; but when she was alone, and had 
locked her door, she took from the tray only 
the steel knife am#i fork that lay beside the 
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plate. Having pushed the cot-bed away 
from the wall, she sat down on the floor, 
Turk fashion. Choosing a spot which would 
be invisible with the bed in place, she 
waited till Churn began to walk up and 
down. Then she started to dig in the 
plaster with her extemporized tools as noise- 
lessly as possible. 

Whenever Churn stopped she stopped 
also, lest the ratlike sound should reach 
alert ears in the next room. For a long 
time she toiled cautiously, slowly, gather- 
ing up bits of paper and plaster that fell 
and collecting them in her lap. 

It was a tedious task, but not a difficult 
one. The plaster crumbled like dry bread. 
In less than an hour she had made, prac- 
tically without noise, a hole the size of a 
silver dollar. It went through to the laths; 
beyond that barrier her tools were of no 
avail. She needed a thin, sharp instrument 
like a hatpin to push between the slats of 
wood. 

A tiny hole would suffice—a hole so small 
that it could never be seen, its existence 
never suspected; but she had no hatpin in 
the close-fitting toque lent by Beverley. 
Her own was now a souvenir in O’Reilly’s 
possession—if he had cared to keep it; and 
somehow Clo fancied that he had! 

She tried hairpins, but they bent one 
after another. Then she searched for a 
nail, and found one stuck in the wall, sup- 
porting a small mirror. Carefully she de- 
posited this upon the bed—it wouldn’t do 
to break a looking-glass—and set to work 
once more. 

At the end of twenty minutes’ scratch- 
ing she felt resistance cease before the nail. 
Hastily she withdrew it lest the point should 
pierce too far; and, stretched on the floor, 
she put her ear to the aperture on her side 
of the wall. 


(To be continued in the July number of MuNsEy’s MacazIneE) 


THE CAGE 


I NEVER loved it all the years 


I had to stay; 


I often longed with bitter tears e 


To get away. 


But now that I am free to go, 
It’s very queer— 

The place that I have hated so 
Is almost dear! 


Annie Crim Leavenworth 








